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OCTOBER 1. \ 

» 

BTKM OF FEAI8E TO TUB J^l^ltlt* 

I f. 

9 

Being an Imitation of the 104(7» Psalm.^ 

Arise, my sou1« on wings seraphic rise ! 

And praise th' Almighty Sovereign of the skies; 

III whom {done essential glory shiuesj 

Which not the heav'n of hear'us^ nor boundless f pao* 

confines. 
When darkness rul'd with universal sway. 
He spoke, and kiiidled up the blaze of day ; 
Pirst, fairest offspring of th' onmi6c word. 
Whichj like a garment^ cloth'd its sovereign Iord« 
On liquid air he bade the columns rise, 
!E|iat prop the starry concave of the skies ; 
Difftts'd the blue expanse from pole to pole^ 
And spread circumfluent eether round the whole* 



• It is scarcely necessary to observe that this paraphrase 
is by Blackiock ; and though it is considerably more diffuse 
than the corresponding article in the original, 1 am confi- 
dent that the performance of the blind Scottish bard will 
«ot be thought too long by any xeal lover qI pQetiy« X» 
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Hymn of praise to the Deity. 



Soon as he bids impetuons tempests fly. 
To wing his sounding chariot through the sky. 
Impetuous tenlpests the command obe^. 
Sustain hlf flight, and sweep the aerial way. 
fraught with his mandates from the realms on high, 
Umramber'd hosts of radiant heralds fly _ 

from orb to orh^ with, progress unconfln'd« 
As l^|htning ai^'ift, resistless as the wind. - 
In ambient air this pond'rous bail he bung. 
And bade its centre rest for ever strong ; 
Heav'n, air, and sea, -with all -their storms, in rain 
Assault the basis of the firm machine. 
At thy almighty voice ohd ocean raves. 
Wakes all his force, and gathers all liis waves ; 
Ifature lies mantled in a wat'ry robe. 
And shoreless billow? revel round the globe : 
O'er highest hills the higher surges rise, 
Jilix with the clouds, and meet the fluid skies* 
But wheii iu thunder the rebuke was giv'n. 
That shook tb' eternal firmament of heav'n. 
The grand rebuke the affrighted waves obey, 
•And in confusion scour their uncouth way ; 
And, posting rapid to the place decreed,* 
Wind down the hills, and sweep the hurnble mead. 
HelnctaUt in their bounds the waves subside -, 
The bounds, impervious to the ladling tide, 
Restrain its rage ; whilst, with incessaht roai^ 
It shakes the caverns, and assaults the shore; ' 

By him, from mountains clothed in lucid snow^ ' 

Through fertile vales the mazy rivers flow. ^ 

Here the wild horse, unconscious of therein, ; 
That revels boundless o'er the wide champaign^ 
Imbibi^s the silver surge, with heat oppress'd« 
To cool the fever of his glowing breast. 

Here rising boughs, adom'd wit)i summer's pride^ 
Project their waving umbrage o'er the tide ; 
While, gently perching on the leaiy spray. 
Each feather'd warbler tunes bis various lay t 
And, while tbey praise, tbey sympathise aiomid^ 
^ Creation echoes to the grateful sound. 
Wide o'er the beav'ns Sie venous bow he bends ; 
ilts (HMStores bcighteoy and its arch extends : t 
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At the glad sign, the airy conduits flow, 
Sirflen the hilJs, aud cheec the meads balow 1 
fiy geniai terror and prolific rain» 
Swift vegetation clothes the smiling plain ; 
Katnre,. profusely good, with bli^s o'erflow$j 
Aim! stiU is pregaaut, though she still bestows* 

He^e verdant pastures wide extended lie. 
And yield the grazing herd exuberant suppjy. 
Luxuriant waving in the wanton air, 
Il/ire golden grain rewards the peasant*s care : 
Here vine's ranture with fresh carnation glow« 
^And heay'n above diffuses heav'n below. 
£rect and tall, here mountaiu cedars rise. 
Wave in the starry vault, and emulate the skies. 
Here the wiugM crowd that skim the yielding liir. 
With artful toil their little domes prepare, 
HerehatcK their tender young, and nurse their rising 

care. . 
Up the strep hill aicends the nimble doe. 
While timid coneys skim the plains below. 
Or in the pendent rock elude the scenting foe. 

He*^ade the sifveir majesty of night 
Revolve her circles, and increase her light ; 
Assigned 4 province to each rolling sphere. 
And taught the sun to regulate the year. 
At his command, wide hovVing o'er the plain^ 1 
Primaeval Night resumes her gloomy reign ; 
Then from their dens, impatient of d'^Iay, 
The savage' monsters bend their speedy way. 
Howl through the spacious waste, and chase their 

frighted prey. 
Here stalks the shaggy monarch of the wood. 
Taught from thy Providence to ask his food I 
To thee^ O Jather, to thy bounteous skies. 
He rears bis mane, and rolls his glowing eyes'e 
He roars ; the desart trembles wid.e.around» 
And repercussive hills rejieat the sound. 

Now orient gems the eastern skies adorn. 
And joyful Nature h<iils the op'ning morn .* > 

The fover^, cooscions of approaching day. 
Fly to their shelters, and forget their prey. 
Xjaboriqas man, with moderate slumber blest« ,. 

Springs cbecrfu) to his toil from downy rest^ 

b2 
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Till gralefol ev*nmg, with her argent train, 
Bid labor cease, and ease the \? e ax v swain. 

Hail ! sov'reign gi^dess \ all-productive mind \ 
On all ihy works thyself inscr ib'd we find : 
How various all, how varionsly endtfcd. 
How great iheix number, and each part how good I 
, How perfect, then, must the great parent shine. 
Who with one act of energy divine. 
Laid the vast plan, and finishM the design ! 

Where^rtbe pleasing search my thoughts pursue. 
Unbounded goodness rises to my view j 
Nor does our world alone its influence share j 
Exhaustlffss bounty and unwearied care 
j:xtends through ail ih* infinitude of space. 
And circles Nature with a kind embrace. 

The azure kmgdomsof the deep below. 
Thy pow'r, thy wisdom, and thy goodneu shew ? 
Here multitudes of various beings stray. 
Crowd the profound, or on the surface play : 
Tall navies here tlieir doubtful way explore. 
And ev*fy product waft from shore to shore ; * 
Hence meagre wantexpell'd, and sanguine strif*^ 
For the mild charms of cultivated life ; 
Hence social union spreads from soul to soul. 
And India joins in friendship with the pole. 
Here the huge potent of the scaly train 
Enormous sails incumbent o'er the main. 

An animated isle ! and in his way 
Dashes to heav*n*s blue arch the foamy sea : 
When skies aiid ocean mingle 8t<»rni and fiame, 
*" Portending instant wreck to Nature's frame, 
Pleas'd with the sceni^ he mocks jvith cotiscioas pr5d« 
The volle\'*d lightning and the surging tide ; 
And, while the wrathful elements engage. 
Foments with horrid sport the tempest's rage. 
Ail these thy watchful Providence supplies ; - 
To thee aJone they turn their waiting eyes ; 
For them thou open'stthy exhaustless store. 
Till the capacious wish can grasp no more. 

But if one moment thou thy face should'st hide. 
Thy glory cloiided, or thy smiles denied. 
Then widow'd Nature veils her mournful eyes. 
And ventfi^her grief in universal cries ; 
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Then gioomy deaths with all bis meagre train# 
Wide o'er the nations spreads his dismal reign ; 
Sea, eartl^ and air the boundless ravage moura^ 
And all their host? to native dust return. 

But when again thy glory is dispiay'd, 
RevivM creation lifts her cheerf tit head ^ 
Kew rising forms thy potent smiles obey« 
And life reikiiidles lit the genial ray ; 
United thanks replenishM Nature pays. 
And hear'n and earth resound their Maker's praise. 

When time shall in eternity be lost. 
And hoary Nature languish into dust. 
For erer yobng, thy glory shall remain. 
Vast as thy being, endless as thy reign. 
Thou from thy regions of eternal day, 
View'st all thy works nftone immense'survey ; 
Pteas'd thou behold 'st the whofe profiensely tend 
To perfect happiliess, its glorious epd. 

If thou to earth but turn thy wrathful eyes^ ^ 
Her basis trembles, and her offspring dies ; 
Thou smit'st the bills, and at th* almighty blow, 
Their summits kindle, and their inwards alow. 

While tliis immortal spark of heav'nly flame 
I>istends my breast, and animates my frame. 
To thee my ardentpraises shall be liorue 
On the fiist breeze that wakes the bliuhing n^orn; ' 
The latest star shall hear the pleasing sound. 
And Nature in full choir sltctll join around. 
When, full of thee, my soul excursive ilies 
Through earth, air, ocean, or thy regal skies ; 
Ffom world to world new wonders still I find. 
And all the Godhead dashes on my mlud ; 
When, .wing'd with whirlwinds, vice shall take its flight 
To the deep bosom of eternal night. 
To thee my soul shall endless praises pay ; 
jotDj men a^d angels, join tb' ei^Ued lay { 
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OCTOBER «. 

IFFECTS OP PIBB. 

Nothing in Nature surpasses the power of fire. 
The effects which it prdduces on bodies, and the 
rapidity of the motion of its particles, ought to be 
contemplated with astonishment. But how few are 
there that consider these effects worthy of their "at- 
tention ! In our domestic occupations we daily ex- 
perience the beneficial influence of fire ; but per- 
iiaps for that very reason we-take the less notice of 
its operations. I therefore think it my duty to re- 
mind my readers of this great blessing of Provi- 
dence, and^ if possible^ to make them sensible of 
its value. 

One effect of fire familiar to every person, is, 
that it dilates such bodies as are exposed to its in- 
fluence. The heaters of box»irons, when new, di- 
late to such a degree in the fire, that they can 
scarcely be made to enter; but when they are 
cooler they may be taken out again with ease. 
Still more obvious is the' expansion of fluids; for 
instance, of wine, of ^)eer, and particularly of air, 
by means of fire. Were it not for this property, the 
thermometer, ~which acquaints us with' the degrees 
•of beat, would be totally useless. 

Observe, reader, the effects of fire on inanimate 
and solid bodies. How soon it transforms some of 
them into fluids, and converts others into solid siib- 
stanccs of a different kind ! It communicates flu- 
idity to ice, oil, all fatty substances, and most of 
the metals. "The reason why these bodies undergo 
this chaiige, is, because their combination is more 
sim^e, and their nature more homogeneous thau 
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that of many others. The fire, therefore, pene- 
trates so much the more easily into their interstices, 
and separates the particles of which they are com- 
posed. Hence, also, it happens that such bodies 
'evaporate when the fire penetrates them in great 
quantity, and with extraordinary force. Some 
solid bodies undergo other changes. Sand, flint, 
slate, quartz, and spar are vitrified by fire ; clays 
are converted into a kind of stone; and inarbre and 
calcareous stones are changed into lime. The dif- 
ference of these effects does not proceed from the 
fire, but from the nature of the substances on which 
it acts. In one single body it is capable of pro- 
ducing three different kinds of effects ; it may meft, 
nitrify, or reduce it to lime, provided it be com- 
posed of three different substances, one of whieli h 
metallic, another vitrifiable, and the third calca- 
reous. Thus fire of itself produces nothing new, 
but.de V elopes those particles which before were im- 
perceptible. On fluids fire produces twd effects, 
ebullition and evaporation. The vapors are com- 
posed of the minute particles of the fluids', com- 
bined with particles of fire or caloric. They are, 
tiierefore, specifically lighter than the air, and con- 
sequently capable of ascending in 'it. With respe^it 
to living creatures, fire produces in every part df 
•their bodies the sensation of heat, imd this element 
is neces^ai'y for the. preservation of human life: % 
c^ain quantity of caloric being i^qoislte to impart 
• vitality and motion to the blood. To keep up this 
heat and motion we are every moment inhaiinig 
fresh air, which always contains eale^rfc ; \^hereas 
the air which we expire returns from the lungs^e** 
'hausted of its vivifying property . • ' •'* 
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. All these reflections tend to confirm us in this 
important truth, that God has arranged all things 
for the benefit of man, and has endeavored to give 
^im proofs of his love in all his dispensations. By 
means of fire alone Godiias conferred innumerable 
beneiits on the earth. By the combination of fire 
and air the revolutions of the seasons are produced^ 
the humidity of the soil and the health of' man are 
preserved. Water is indebted to fire for its motidn; 
and it would lose its fluidity were all the particles 
of the latter element separated from it. Fire ani- 
mates all organic bodies by a gentle motion, and 
.brings them gradually to their perfect growth. It 
preserves the branch in the ,bud, the plant in the 
seed,- and the embryo in the egg ; it is the means 
ef giving the necessary preparation to our food ^ 
it contributes more than any other cause to the 
formation of metals, and renders them fit for our 

.use. In a word, when we consider all the different 
elfects of fire, we find that by means of this ele- 

.meat the Creator has bestowed innumerable bless- 

.ings on the world: a truth which ought to make 
the deepest impression on our hearts, which 
ought to fill them with the highest satisfaction, as 
well as to call forth our gratitude toward the Author 
of Nature. The more we investigate the nature, of 
■things, the more we discover that they all concur 

,in t^ie wisest ends. We every where perceive the 
m^^t magnificent plans, the most admira'ble order^ 

; the most perfect jiarmony between the parts and 
thewhple, between the ends . and the means. To 
attain , tiii^ convicticp, there is no occasion for any 

. unconimop exertion, of tl^e mind ; the trancjuil ob- 
servation of Nature lieiug sufficient to produce it. 
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Nothing but the use of our senses is in general ne- 
"cessary to inform us that whatever God has made 



is wise and good. 



OCTOBUl 3. 

INSTINCTS AND PROPERTIES OP filRSB. 

The contemplation of the feathered tribes, and 
of their habits and manners, has often afforded uv 
great delight. Now that a considerable portion of 
these lively creatures are about to withdraw tben»- 
selves for some time from our view, we will onee 
more bestow a little attention upon them, and take 
occasion from them to reflect with lively gratitude 
and joy on that God who is their Creator as well sli 
ours. To me, at least, it always affords exquisite 
pleasure to observe the diflV^rent instinets whwh 
the Creator has implanted in every species of birds, 
^one of these instinets is useless or 8<iperieo<i% 
but each is indis^en^bly necessary for f heir pre^- 
eervation or other purposes. little as we know con^ 
cerning them, it is, howevec, sufltcient- to give itt 
ftn idea of the wisdom and goodness of God. 

When I reflect, in the iir$t place, on that in- 
stinct which impels birds to move, I find lA 
this alone just cause of ailmiration. Experience 
jnay convince me that corporeal motions re* 
<iuire something more than strength, or sound 
^nd flexible limbs, tt was not without many 
attempts and frequent falls that I learned to pre» 
serve my balance, to walk, to run, to leap, to sit 
•down, and to rise up again ; and yet with a bod^ 
constructed like mine, these motions? seem muck 
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much easier than they are to animals. Birds have 
only two legs, but their bodies do not rest perpen- 
dicularly upon them, projecting both before and 
behind. Nevertheless, a chicken can stand and 
Tun about as soon as it leaves the ^gg. Young 
ducks hatched by a hen, know their own element, 
and swim about upon the water without fnstructor , 
or guide. Other birds know how to rise immedi- 
ately from their lofty nests into the air, and there 
tiiaintain their equilibrium; to advance with equal ' 
strokes of their wings, to steer their course with 
outstretched legs and tail, nay, even to perform 
'voyages of prodigious length^ to distant regions^ 
uritbout losing themselves. — How astonishing is the 
art whtch birds employ to procure a subsistence. ^ 
Some birds, though not aquatic, live upon fish. 
Theyanust consequently hrtd it more difScult to 
<«eiae their prey than. water-fov^L What expedient 
are they taught in this case by the instinct with 
which Nature has endued them } ^They stand on 
the brink of the water, and when the fishes a(>- 
proach in great nambeis, which they 6an see at a 
considerable distance, they pursue them, skimming 
along the surface till they perceive a favorable op- 
portunity^ suddenly plunge into the water, and 
hnng up a fish. Who has given the birds of prey 
their pierciug sight, their courage, and their wea- 
pons, without which they could not possibly sub> 
«istf Who teaches the stork in^what places to seek: 
frogs and other animals for her food, to traverse 
the Ineadows, as well as the ploughed fields in quest 
of them, and even to continue her search till to- 
wards morning, when the other birds begin to be 
!n motion ? What surprizing strength must be po^ 
•essed by the condor, wliich* we are told^ cam 
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Instinctd and properties of birds. 

carry otfa deer,' and is not afraid to attack an ox I 
How can we recoikHle with the wildness of the 
quailj whicK habit can never entirely overcome, 
that maternal instinct which causes her to adopt 
young bfrds of other species, and to bring them 
up with the utmost care ? With what art the crow" 
conceals the prey which she cannot consume at 
once, in situations where it is not likely to be dis« 
covered by other crows ; and when again pressed 
by hunger, how well she knows how to find thef 
place irt which she has deposited her Kore ! 

The life of a man -would not be sufficient to de- 
tail all, or merely the principal facts and observa- 
tions relative to birds, or to enumerate all the sub- 
jects of astonishment and admiration which they 
present. The few circumstances to which we have 
adverted will besuflicient to interest a heart that is 
disposed to contemplate the works of Nature, and 
to conduct it to more exalted views. Such, reader; 
is the object which I propose to myseltin these re- 
flections. Be not content merely to observe the in- 
stincts and the habits of birds ; but let this be only 
th&first step to more sublime meditations. Let the 
admiration excited bv the faculties of birds elevate 
your hearts to that God who has endued the fea* 
thered tribes with -such astonishing instincts, an^ 
who has provided in such a variety of ways for the 
support and perpetuation of this part of his crea- 
tures. Say not that Nature hath taught tbem all 
these arts. Nature, considered separately from 
her aothor, is a word without a meaning. Let us, 
•ott the contriary, -glorify our Creator by acknow--. 
ledging that it Is he who hath formed the birds witli 
tttch exquisite wisdom. 
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OCTOBEH 4. 

RE-PRODUCTION OP ANIMALS. 

Here anew field of wonders, that seem directly 
to contradict the principles ado|>ted with respect to 
the formation of organic bodies, is opened to our 
view. It was long thought that animals could not 
multiply, except by means of eggs or living young : 
but it now appears that the general rule is subject 
to many limitations and exceptions, sincte it has 
been found that certain animal bodies may be di- 
vided into as many complete bodies as you please; 
f ach part thus separated from the parent animal 
soon recovering whatever is deficient. It is no 
longer doubtful that the polypus is an animal, not- 
^withstanding its resemblance to plants in its forrai 
and manner of propagation. The bodies of these 
creatures may be cut ^ross or longitudinally, into 
ever so many pieces, and each piece becomes a 
complete polypus. Even the skin and the smallest 
portions will produce one or more polypi ^ and if 
the pieces thus cut off b^ placed in contact, thej 
unite in the most perfect manner, mutually conr 
tribute to the support of each other, and become 
one body. This discovery led to many other e»- 
.peri.ments, which have demonstrated that there 
are other animals whose bodies may be divided 
>vlthout ceasing to live and grow. 1 he earth-worm 
multiplies by cutting. The tail part in time re-> 
ceives the accession of a head, and the two pieces 
becoH^'e two distinct worms. When they are once 
divided they never grow together -again. They 
remain in the same state in which . they are sepa- 
rated, except perhaps, that they lose more or lees 

3 
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in balk ; but after some time, s smatl white button 
begins to appear^ and gradually increases in length 
and breadth. You soon afterwards perceive ringt^ 
whicb are at first very close io each other, but 
which by degrees expand and grow largei*. New 
longs, a new heart, a new stomach, and with them 
many other organs are formed. With snails we 
may at an^ time make the following experiment. 
Cut off* the head not far below the two large horns, 
and after some time the head will be replaced by 
another. A similar circumstance is observed with 
respect to crabs. Break off one of their claws, put 
them again into the water, and in a short time you 
will observe that the limb is re-produced. A very 
remarkable experiment was made by Duhamel on 
the thigh of a chicken which had been broken. 
After the fracture was healed, and a schirrus com- 
pletely formed, hercut away all the rest of the flesh, 
from the bone. All the parts grew again by de- 
grees, and the circulation of the blood was re- 
newed. , • 
Thus it is certain that there are animals which 
may be multiplied by dividing them into pieces ; 
and we no longer doubt the existence of animals 
whose young are produced like the branches of ve- 
getables ; which, when cut in pieces, are renewed 
even in the smallest of these parts ; which may be 
turned inside out like a glov^ divided, and the^ 
turned^ again without ceasing to live, eat, growj 
and multiply. ' Hcn'e arises a question, which, per- 
haps, no naturalist can resolve in a satisfactory 
manner : How happens it that tlie parts thus cut 
off form perfect animals ? It is to be presumed 
that germs are diffused throughout the whole sub- 
Stance of these bodies, wherejis in others they re- 

VOL. ivl— 'N0.31. . c 
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^<j€( .Qiily ill certain ^dxis.- These gernis are de^ 
velop^'d of themsdvot when tkeiy. receive the neces- 
sary noDn&hment.' Thus^the- separ^tioil of the dif^~ 
ferentr p^s-of the bo^ljrmefely diverts the joioes 
Vhich wo«ld have beeb; conveyed through (otiier 
channeifr^r a&d cdnducts tbeiii to the germr. Thh 
i;L>peratH>ndaaoe of nuttitious juices unfolds those 
parts which \r(>uld oth6rw«s^ have remained im 
voked , in: each otheh E^ry- part separated 
from the polypus, or the worm) contains, like 
the bud of the vegetable, all* the viscerar neces^ 
tary for ind^pendei>t existence. The parts esfiiett* 
tjl^l to life are distributed over the whole body,i and 
the circulation is carried on* in thejAnsUest^pdrti^ 
cles as in the whole animal: 

It is, nevertheleiiss, impossible to comprehend aH 
the means which the author of Nature iias aidopt^ 
to impart life and sensation to such an astbmishitig 
multitude and variety of creatures. We cannot^ 
therefore,, maintain that the animals we have mei^* 
tioned ai;e the only exceptions to the general rule 
in their mode of propagation. The fecundity of 
Nature, or rathfer, the boundless wisdom of our 
Creator surpasses in every particular' our feeble 
compreheiaiisiotns- The hand which formed- the 
polypus and the worm has shewn us how easily it 
ca^n impart to matter the animal Hruoture and or- 
ganization. In others of its work^it has simplified, 
thesestill more, and, descending by insensible de- 
grees^* it has at length arrived at the extreme limits 
of anitnated nature: but- where these limits are to 
tie found,j is yet a mystery to matt; O my bre^ 
^hren> let us, with a humble sense of our ignof»nce, 
sijenii^r admire and adore the infinite intelHgefideof 
•ur Crtaator ! No where is hw gi^eatwesi more>gl4» 
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riotisly displayed than tliere where we Gannet dt»* 
cover any traces of it. 

The re-produotton of animals reminds meofthat 
great change which shall take place on the day of 
resurrection. What we here behold on a small 
aca\e will <thea be manifested on a large scale. 
What we here obserre in other bodies, we shaU 
4heD experience in our own bodies. The smallest 
particktt shall prodocei bodies destiaedito the enp 
joyaiiBnt t>f averlasttng'feltoity. 



. TTTTn, u, if f t,in iii . < , < y 

ft 

0» THE ORGANS OF .TAtTS. 

Oiij^ :]p]ieftsti9«0' wapld be iJonsid4r»bIyc4»<wiikU- 

jtd if w<e had i^ot tbie "faculty of di«tiogu>«hii>g ^ 

.t)ie -taste the: diii^ent Jcinds.of /ood which we -usq, 

Xiun naturally led tO'the««onsidiQration'Qf th^ aiii»- 

Ject4>y thediifereqt liiitdspf ffuit which this «iMMoa 

'^fbrdsiAS. We:should iikeswise lose much of the 

plf;asui« wbioh our piaUte receives from fruity if t^ 

.^Pf>le, the pear, ih^ plum, the grape had j^ 4ibe 

^mme iasle. The variety, of 0avor is lh€«efory& n 

wi^e and bountiful dispensation of ProYideac^, 

which is well worthy of refliicUon, aDd calls for 

•our .gratitude towards our gracious Creator. 

But how happenS'it that I can iiomtfdiateiy dis- 
tinguish by the taste .the different kinds bf ^oofl 
which 1 make ,use of? My tongue. is the principal 
organ .of tli|te. Tothis.eiid.iU surface i» pai^reii^ 
with nerA^ous^papiilse, by .'meaitfi of which 'We jst* 
vceUite^he iinpnession df taite. Tbissense^ tlienc- 
4ore, dopends upon theineBvcs, as is evidea^t'On dis* 
ti»«tii|g IhejlQDgue. W'h«n Hthe jnembraBe whMh 

c2 
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covers it is removed, Mre discover a great number of 
roots^ in whici> tl^e nerves terminate. The sense of 
taste is confined to the part covered by these jier- 
vous papillae, and where they are wanting, that 
sense also is deficient.. When we put highly-flavor- 
ed things under the tongue, we have no perception 
of them till they are dissolved or attenuated ; and 
it is not before they come to the sides and surfact 
of the- tongue that we are sensible of their flavor. 

The papillae are of several sorts. The first kind 
are few in number, and are placed in the back part 
of the tongue. Their form is nearly that of an in* 
verted cone ; they are -not of a very delicate struc- 
ture, nor are they much concerned in tasting. The 
second kind,^ which are smaller and softer than the 
preceding, and into which the first gradually de- 
generate, have somewhat of th^ form of a mush- 
room ; they are scattered on the superior surface 
-of the tongue, till, becoming more numerous to- 
vards its sides, they are distributed in diverging 
lilies. The third kind, of a conical form, are 
nixed with the other kinds, and are very generally 
distributed over the whole superior part and sides of 
the tongue. They are endued with a very acute 
power of sensation, and are the true organs of. taste. 
These conical' papillae differ greatly in size, and 
some of them are extremely minute. On an accu- 
rate examination, we also find some filiform papillae 
placed in the interstices of the conical. 

Here, reader, I wish you to pause a few mo- 
ments, and reflect. What skill is displayed in the 
structure of this organ of taste, though no anato- 
mist' has yet discovered all the individual parts of 
this maehine ! Is : it not the effect of infinite wis- 
idom that the tongue is furnished with a, greater 
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abiu^^f;e,Q( ^cv€s ^ud fibres thgn apy o^bcr 
memj^er, and ^kat il is fMJl 9f little pom, ikat mil 
^ the saline and ^vo^y p^s pf fpod.may :|>eB^ty«te 
fiiQre deeply, aod in grea^ter fjua^jtity tolbei^ve- 
Quesofta^te? Is it notfro^ ^n ^afir^ngeBient pf tiie 
Aanie wisdoiK?, that tlje .^^oie ,i^€irvf?8, 7¥ho8e.i}t»rfs 
spi^ad over the palate, tongue, and thrp^, ^nd 
out branches to the nose and eyes, like mess^i^gefp^ 
to apprize the organs pf the other senfe» to contri- 
bute their share to ^he better distinction of f^od^ 
The duration of the. organ of taste is lii^jewise wcy^ 
thy of notice. Delicate as is its structure, it Iw^i 
longer than instruments of stone or steel. Ourcgar^ 
merits wearovit, our flesh becomes shrivelled, and 
our bones dry ; but the sense of taste still remains, 
unless we wantonly destroy it. How admirable are 
Che ends of divine wisdom displayed, only.in.the* 
structure of this single sense ! O man, thpu art 
the only animal which is conscious, that it is endued! 
with senses, the only one that is. capable of .de«^ 
dacing, from the contemplation and use of the 
senses, the existehce of a God. Endeavor, .theti, 
with the divine grace, to make a ,good use of this 
faculty. If thou wilt not acknowledge the. wisdom 
and goodness of thy Creator, who else is to render 
him that homUge r You enjoy the sense of taste in 
higher perfection than any other creature.- 7'he' 
animals have but few aliments for which they mani» 
fest a preference : but reflect on the superabnn-^ 
dance of alimentary substances- which the Creator 
hath prepared for you. The anima], the vegeta- 
ble, and even the mineral kii^doai,.are;aIl ^ribu-- 
tary to your support, and furnish yojU with different 
kinds of food, which afford the most. varied gr^ti-- 
iication to ^e taste. The hea veps; a|id ti^e earth 
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the air and the seas contribute to our happiness ; 
and which way soever we turn our eyes, every spot 
teems with the blessings of the Most High. The 

-animal and the vegetable creation, the depths o/ 

' the vallies and the summits of the mountains, the^ 
recesses of the forests and'the bosom of the deep, 
plentifully supply us with necessaries and with 
pleasures. 

It is but just, therefore, that we should highly 
value vt his gift of our Creator; but let us not prize 
it beyond what the purpose for which it was be- 

' stowed requires. Taste is but a mean of attaining 
more important ends; but it is not the object of 

^ our existence. It would, therefore, be absurd, if 
we placed our principal happiness in the gratifica- 
tion of this sense, and made eating and drinking 
the chief business of our lives. No, my brethren, 
let us not by such conduct degrade ourselves to the- 

• level of the brute, whose highest pleasures are those 

• of taste ;^ but, on the other hand, let us reflect, 
jthat we have an immortal soul, which cannot be 

. satisfied with any thing short of everlasting goods ;, 
and to have a relish for these, and to- be desirous 
of being nourished by them, constitutes thtj wisdom 

• and felicitv of the man and the Christian. 



OCTOBER 6. 

or THS GOVERNMENT OF GOD WITH KBSPF.CT TO 

NAT URAL EVENTS. 

Every circumstance tha; takes p4ace in the hea- 
vens or the earth, in the sea and in the air, is re- 
gulated by laws which Nature has prescribed. At 
the same time ft would be absurd to deny the influx 
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eoce of a particular Providence which governs na- 
tural events, and employs them as its instrunncnt m 
the completion of its designs. God makes use of 
natural causes to reward or to chastise mankind ; 
at his command the air, for instance, is pure or in* 
fectious, and the seasons are fruitful or barren. 
He checks or favors the enterprises of men, some- 
times by winds and tempests, at others by the ebb 
or flood. €rod, it is true, very rarely^ interrupts 
the regular pourseof Nature; but It is equally cer- 
tain that Nature cannot act without his aid and con- 
currence. The parts of which the visible world is 
composed have not the power to employ their ener> 
gies as they please ; but Grod can influence his crea* 
tures as he thinks fit, without overtormng the order 
of Nature, Fire, water, wind, and rain have their 
natural causes and energies, yet God makes use of 
tiiem to accomplish his designs in a manner suitable 
to their nature. He employs t be heat of the sun to 
warm and fertilize the earth, and sends rain and 
.wind to purify and cool the air r but he retains thc^ 
power of regulating the measure and manner in 
which they shall be distributed. 

A great part of the good and evil that we experi- 
' ence in life proceeds from the objects with which 
we are surrounded. As God takes an interest fn 
every thi<ng Uhat happens to man, he mast conse- 
quently possess the power of inflneacing all Nature. 
Hence spring the rewards which he promises to 
virtue, and the punishments with which he threatens* 
vice. The one he crowns with peace and plenty ; 
and, when he pleases, sends famine and pestilence 
to chastise the other. In a word, all natural causes 
arc immediately siibject to the divine providence. 
Men themselves may serve for examples of the 
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.govcff^ai^Dt of God. In ho\r many instances do 
.we ohfterve human art triumph over 'Ni^ture ! It 
cannot, indeed^ alter the nature of things, bat it 
knows how to make use of natural causes, so as to 
IMToduce effects which would not have taken place 
.without the intecTention of .the hand of man. If, 
then, the Most High has submitted natural causes 
to human art, bow muc4) more rational is it lo sup- 
pose 4hat be has reserved for himself the supreme 
direotion and government of all these things ! 

Froin all this we may conclude how absolutely 
necessary it is that a particular Providence should 
preside over the government of the world. Natural 
causes are, doubtless, excelltu>t instruments; but 
to be useful to us they require the direction of a 
wise governor. This may be inferred from the va* 
. ripus changes of the weather alone. These changer 
deinoDstrate that Nature is not governed by move- 
ments resulting only from art ; for this kind of al- 
teration is permanent and uniform. Hence we may 
learn what we ought to ascribe to God, and what 
we have to expect from the ordinary course of Na- 
ture. It would be unreasonable to desire that God 
should every instant change the laws of Nature 
which he has once established ; that, /or instance,. 
if we fell into the water or into the fire, we should 
not be drowned in the one, or burned in theothen 
Thus also, divine Provitjenoe is not obliged to pre* 
serve our lives ,when we shorten them by intempe- 
rance; for God .cannot be expected to perfornv 
miracles to save men from the calamities in which 
they involve themselves by their own foUy and mis- 
conduct. For the rest we are warrantod in attri- 
buting to the bountiful providence of our. God, all 
those particular and gracious di9peji9ati0iis mhiek 
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minister to our wants, and fill our hearts with jaj. 
All the 'disorders of Nature may be regarded as the 
effects of the divipe indignation, and as the means 
which the Almighty employs to punish the sins of 
mankind. On this truth are founded, on the one 
hand, our prayers, in which we implore God to 
grant us prosperity, peace, and fruitful seasons ; 
and Hke\i^ise our thanksgivings, expressive of our 
gratitude for the mercies we have received. 



OCTOBER 7. 

INtZHAVtTXBLB BXCHSt OV NATVIB. 

Natvrb is 10 liberar towards her creaturet, lo 
abundant in supplying all their wants and all their 
pleasures, and so rich in her gifts, that the drops of 
ocean are perhaps not equivalent in number to the 
blessings which God has dispensed in Nature. 

How much does one man only reqnire, daring a 
]ife of sixty years ! How much doth he want for 
ibod and raiment: for the neceuities and the con* 
▼eniencies of life; for the pleasures, amusements, 
and duties of society, and finally, for extraordi- 
nary cases and unforeseen accidents. Every indl- 
▼idual, of every rank and condition, from the mo* 
Darch to the beggar ; of every age, from the infant 
at the breast to the hoary-headed old Inan, has his 
particular wants in £very region of the globe, ac- 
cording to the peculiar modes of life oi the inha- 
bitants ; each not only requires a ditferent kind of 
aliment, but must have his own separate and dis- 
tinct supply of food : and yet we observe that Na- 
ture provides with such liberal hand for all, that 
they are always able to procure whatever is aeces- 
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Inexhaustible lidiesof Nature. 

s;iry f<jr their subsistence. Ever sjpce the creation 
of the wprld, the earth has not ceas.ed to open her 
bosom; the mines are not exhausted; the sea af- 
fords a jQever-failii^g sppply for the necessities of a 
^reat number of cre;^tures ; the plants and trees 
still produce seeds and shoots, which yield their 
fruit in .due ^e^son. Bounteous Nature diversifies 
her riches, tiuit they may not be exhausted in one 
place : an^Lwh^n one kind of ve;geUbi^s> of fruitSj 
or of provisions begins to diminish, she produces 
others, and directs the tftft« of ahhi to those which 
are most abundant. 

Nature is a frugal housewife, who takes care that 
nothing shall be lost. She finds a as^ fot every thing. 
The iiMeols serve as Jood £oviarger>a»iii]Als/and 
•<|hese 0ne lalwuys. useful to .inan Ilk osue way or 
•another. \{ they do <not supply him .witth food, 
they fit least provide* him< with caiment ; and if they 
are fit for neither, tliey furmsh him with arms and 
weapoiisof defence; bu-it if they answer none of 
ithese purposes, they afford him' medicines. If dis- 
. lease sweeps off certain spedies of animals. Nature 
soon repairs the loss by the mnltiplicailoh of otbeis. 
She even converts the dust and putsid sulMtances 
iolo nourishment for certain species of n»iaute ani- 
mals, or into manore for her own soil. 

How rich is Nature in her beauties and her 
charms !. Her roost enchanting attire requires no- 
thing but light and colors, with which she is^abun- 
dantly provided^; and the spectacle she presents is 
continually varying, according to the point of vieiw 
4n which it is beheld. Here the eye is struck with 
the most exquisite beaiity, thQre<the ear is delighted 
by the greatest variety of melodious sounds, and 
4he siitell is «eg^led by tlife mostAgreeahle perfumea^ 
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Art steps in, and forms a thousand new productions. 
The blessings of Ndtutie are of soch a kind, that 
though all riieft ^♦ere to make use of one of them a 
hundred times, still it ut)uld aifbrd each undimi- 
nished gratificatibn.- With what wisddm hath she 
distributed het git\S over the whole earth ! She 
takes from dne, arid gives to>another; and, by 
means of men, establishes such relations between 
distant countries, that her gifts are enhanced in 
value by their continual circulatio/?. She com- 
pounds her benefits, as the apothecary mixes the 
ingredients of the medicines. She takes of the 
small and the great, the fair and the unseemly, the 
old and the new, and skilfully combines them into 
ia whole, equally useful and agreeable. Such are 
the inexhaustible riches of Nature in the hands of 
God. 

And who am I,, that I should daily enjoy my 
portion of the riches of Nature ! How often hath 
Nature opened ber liberal hand for me, and poured 
forth also upon me her horn of plenty ! And, what 
is infinitely more important, what riches of divine 
grace have been. conferred on me ! Nature is rich, 
but the stores of grace are much more copious. 
The one supplies only my corporeal wants; the 
other provides for the indigence and nakedness of 
my soul. The former affords me manifold plea- 
sures, but wliich must some time have an, end ; the 
latter bestows delights which shall last for ever. 
The one regales my senses ; the other fills my whoj^e 
soul with transpoft. O! may I learn, to be tho- 
roughly sensible of the infinite goodness of my God | 
May all the benefits which he confers on me in the 
kingdom ofKature and of grace, enkindle my love 
to God, aad encourage me to place more and. more 
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confidence in him I And !<hall I not glorify so gra- 
cious a God ? Shall I not acknowledge his benefi- 
cence ? Shall I turn a deaf ear when he calls me ; 
and refuse to walk in the path which he points out ? 
Ah, no ; be it, on the contrary, my most pleasing 
duty to call to mind the wonders of his love ! Forget 
not the Lord, O my soul, for never hath his good- 
ness been unmindful of thee ! 



OCTOBEJi 8. 

PBTKIFACTIfllHS*-. 



The translation of animals and plants into the 
mineral kingdom, is a natural phenomenon which is 
worthy of our attention. Petrifactions are actually 
a species of medals ; the examination and explana- 
tion of which may tend to throw considerable light 
on the natural history of the earth. 

The first thing to be considered in petri frictions is 
their external form, which clearly demonstrates 
that they once belonged to the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdom. Men are seldom found in a state of 
petrifaction ; neither are fossil remains of quadru- 
peds often met vvith. Most of the extraordinary 
skeletons discovered in the earth, are those of ele- 
phants, which have been dug up in different parts 
of Germany. I Petrifactions of aquatic animals are 
much more common. Entire fishes are sometimes 
found, and so perfect that the smallest scales may 
be discerned. The number of all these, however, 
is not to be compared to that of petrified snails and 
worms that are found buried in the earth. Their 
liiultitude is not only prodigious, but they are of so 
many different species, that living animals of all the 
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classes have not yet been discovered. Marine pe- 
trifactions are met with in astonishing quantity, in 
different situations, in every region of the gIob<:. 
They are sometimes found on the summits of lofty 
moimtains, many thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. They are likewise discovered at a greater 
or less depth in the earth. The various strata of 
"Which the earth is composed likewise contain all 
kinds of petrified plants, and their parts ; though 
sometimes nothing but the impression of them fs to 
be found. In many places we meet with greut 
numbers of trees, buried more or less deep in tU^ 
earth ; but these petrifactions do not appear to he 
of great antiquity, ^ , 

But how have all those petrified substances be- 
come buried in the earth ? How happens it thc^t 
such bodies are found on lofty mountains? lio^ 
have animals, whose native element is water, and 
which are strangers in our climates, been transport- 
ed to those situations ?— Many causes may be as- 
signed for this phenomenon. Perhaps these petri- 
factions are a proof that the greatest p^rt, if jubt this 
whole of the habitable earth, was once inundated 
by water. The marine productions found in every 
explored situation of tlie globe, from the summiU 
of the highest mountains to the bottom^ of the deep- 
est mines, can scarcely be ascribed to any other 
cause. The great quantity of petrified shell-fish 
often observed in very high situations, and .com» 
nionly lying in regular strata^^ aflford reason to be- 
lieve that these eminences once formed the bottom 
of the sea ; and this is the more probable, as wq 
know that the bed of tlie ocean reseuible^ the sur#< 
face of the land. Respecting the wav and manner 
ia which Nature effects these petrifactions, we have 
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yet a very imperfect knowledge. In the air 
dead animals become putrid, and decay. The 
air must therefore be excluded from places io 
which the process of petrifaction is carried on ; 
or, at least, its operation must be suspended. A 
dry soil possesses no petrifying property ; and rqni- 
Ding craters n)ay encrust some bodies, but cad 
scarcely transform into stone the interipr of sul>- 
Stances exposed to their current. It therefore ap^ 
pears highly probable, that a certain. humidity, ac- 
companied with dissolved particles of stony sub- 
stances, is necessary for petrifaction. This mine- 
ral fluid penetrates into the smallest pores and cavi- 
ties of the vegetable and animal substances, and as 
the natural particles of those bodies decay, the fo- 
reign matter combines in its place, and this process 
is continued till the total transformation is accom- 
plished. From this account we may deduce cer- 
tain consequences, which tend greatly to elucidate 
this phenomenon of Nature. Neither every ani- 
mal nor every plant is equally adapted to undergo 
petrifaction ; for that purpose bodies should have a 
certain degree of solidity, that may prevent putre- 
faction till they become petrified. Petrifactions are 
commonly formed in the bosom of the earth, and 
require a situation where the body to be transform- 
ed may neither be too dry, nor be dissolved by too 
much humidity. All the different kinds of stone 
which contain petrifactions, or form the substance 
of them, are the .work of time, and consequently 
they are daily producing. Such are calcareous 
stones, gritfe, the loadstone, and others of that 
class. The same difference that subsists between 
the stony matters by which bodies Iiave been petri- 
fied^ is likewise found in the petrifactions them- 
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selves; they are sometimes calcareous, at other* 
argillaceous, and at others again silicioiis. 

Were petrifactions of no other use than to throw 
a light on the natural history of our'globe, they 
would on that account alone be highly deserving of 
our attention '.'but we may likewise consider Ihem 
as proofs of the manifold operations and transformtf- 
tions in which Nature is secretly engaged ; and 
herein is manifested another admirable dispensa* 
tion of the power and wisdom of God. 



octobi:r 9. 

/ 

O^ THE GRADATIONS IN NATURE. 

We may observe throughout Nature an admira- 
ble series of gradations, or an insensible progress 
from the simplest to the most complex perfection. 
Thus there is no intermediate species but what has 
a. peculiar- character distinct from that which pre- 
cedes, and that which follows it ; so that neither a 
void nor a break is to be found in all Nature. 

Dust and earth are the principal substances la 
the composifioti of all solid bodies. Thfey are found 
in all bodies that are decomposed by art. Frora 
the combitiation'of earth with salts, oils, sulphurs, 
and other substances, result different kinds of earths, 
more or fess compound, porous, or solid. The lat- 
ter imperceptibly eoiiduct us into the mineral king- 
dom* The species of stones are very numerous, 
and their figure, color, size, and hardness are also 
extremely different. They contain all kinds of 
metallic and saline particles. From these are form- 
ed the minerals and precious stones. Among the 
htft €lds» of fttdnes we frnd some that have fibres; 
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laminx, and leaves, as slate, talc, and lithophytes, 
oV stony marine plants, and the stony flosveisof 
mines, and these lead us from the mineral into the 
vegetable kittgdom. The plant that seems to h(?Id 
the lovvtst j7iacc in the scale of ve^etatioa is the- 
truiHe, after wb.ich come the various species of 
fu.ngij mushrooms, sponges, and mossies. All the8e 
imperfect plants only form, as it were, the limits 
of the vegetable kingdom. The more perfect plants 
are divided into three great families, which arc 
distributed over the whole surface of the egrth.^ 
These are herl)s, shrubs, and trees. The polypus 
seems to be the connecting link between the animal 
and the vegetable kingdom. From its appearance 
we should take this singular production for a plant, 
did it not perform regular animal functions. Tjie 
Avorms commence the animal kingdom, and lead us 
to insects. Those worms whose bodies are iiiclQ&ed 
ia ascafy or stony shell, seem to unite the insects^^ 
and the shellnfish. Between these, or. rather. by 
the side of them, is a class of reptiles, from wiiiiscii 
the water-snake forms the transition to the fisbes;.. 
The flying-iish leads us to the family of birds. The 
ostrich, whose legs resemble those of a goat, and 
which rather runs than Hies, seems .to link the birds 
with the quadrupeds. TUq ape appears to be .the 
intermediate species between quadrupeds and map* 
Iluman nature, like every thing else in the workit 
has its gradations. liow many intermediate links 
are there between the ape and the most perfect maoi 
and hovv many others between man and the angois ! 
How many glorious ranks between the archangel 
and the Creator of all things! Here, n^w gr^da* 
tions, new' designs, new beauties, and new ener* 
gies arc disclosed. But an im|)eaeirabie veil cmr 
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ceakali these gradations of a future world fmm our 
yiew. So much, however, I kaow, to my comfort, 
frdm .the teitimoay of revelation, that the great 
space between the cherub and Godhead, is 6lled 
b.j Jesus, the iticarnate GkxL Through him I am 
exalted to the highest rank among created beings » 
through him i am permitted to approach* the tbroni 
of the Eternal. 

Survey, reader, all these gradations in Nature. 
This brief sketch may serve to shew you, that every 
thing in the universe is .closely linked and tonncclo 
ed with the grand chain. There is nothing ini^ 
but what is the immediate effect of some previous 
cause* or which does not determine the exJ«tesQce of 
something that is to follow, Nature does iv9t pro- 
ceed by leaps: every thing advances gr^iduailj^ 
from the constituent part to the body composed, 
from the imperfect to the perfect, from . what is 
near to what is more remote, from inanimate things 
to animated objects, from corporeal to mental ex- 
cellence. But how limited is our knowledge of this 
pix^digious chain of Nature ! We can diaco?er OAly 
a few ill*conaected, interrupted, and transposeil 
links. Decretive, however, as our inteilignnce 
may be in this respect, it is sufficient to give Vi% th* 
most exalted conceptions of those ex<|uiwte grada- 
tions, and of the diversity of beings which com- 
pose, the- uoivfirsei All these lead us up to thee, O 
£ternal, though from us to thee the distance sur** 
j>asses allconiprehension. Thou art the only Being 
not included in the chain of Nature. From th^ 
grain of sand to the seraph,, all thipgs are indebted 
to thee for their existence and their perfection^ 
Often will I ascend lit spirit by the ladder of thy 
creatures : from the dust on which I tread« and of 
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vrhicb i am composed, I will soar aloflonthe vring» 
of devotion to thee, O Being tin created,'cte«naj> 
and incomprehensible \ 'Then sbaU my^soiil iaspire 
to be doon adtnitted into the assembi^^ of those sp\* 
xitft, ivhere I shall learn to know God and hts-works^ 
even as 1 am known. As long as I live here befow/ 
1 advance to perfection^ but by ^egfees. [ gradtn 
ally pass from ignorance to superior inteiKgence, 
from corporeal to spiritoal, from infirmities to 
▼irtues. This present life is btttthe .commence- 
ment, the dawn of my existence ;' my soul pre* 
^ares for more glorious- days, -and murmurs not 
against him who formed me out of - du»t> I know 
that bis k)ve is extended to the dost which Ke ha« 
fashioned, and that He has destrned me fbr ineffable 
felicity. 



OCTOBER 10; 

FALL OF THE LEAVES. 

^ Wb no^begiiv to perceive the gradual ravages 
made by the a^pprdach of wintet* in the gardens and 
forests. All the plants, with the exception of very 
few, lose their principal ornaments, their ieaves. 
What is the cause of this change ? The most evi* 
dent is the autumnal frost ; for scarcely have the 
leaves been covered by the fii-st ihoar^frost, bu^ 
they begin t<yfaft in heaps, and the wlible vegeta>> 
l^le kingdom is soon stripped of its foliage; It isim?- 
possible to be otherwise; since the cold checks the 
circulation of the sap in pliknts, and prevents tlieir 
perspiration through^ the leaves. Bttt cdd is not 
the only reason why plants lose their foliage. The 
-same ohange takes place in mild wintera^^ whi» 
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there is no frost ; knd is also experienced by those 
vegetables which we <eek to preserve i&green*hou8ef ■ 
Irotn the effects of the cold. It is, therefore, pro* 
bable that other causes must contribute to strip the 
trees of their leaves. May not the decay of the 
leaves proceed from this, that the roots no longer 
supply them with the necessary quantity of sap for 
perspiration ? Fdr it cannot be denied that the 
branches continue to encrease in thickntfss a consi- 
derable time afber they have ceased to grow is 
length. If, therefore, at the time when the branches 
still <;oiUinue to gtnw in thickness, the stalks of the 
leaves do not increase in size, their fibres mnst coa«* 
sequently be detached from the fibres of the 
branches, and tlie leaves tWen fall off. 

But perhaps it may be asserted that the falling of 
the leaves is one of those things which might have 
been dispensed with, and which are totally useless 
tot}>e world. Such an idea is contradicted both by. 
reason and experience. Nothing in Nature is en- 
tirely useless, nothing perishes. Thus the foliage 
which ifatlls fram .plants and tr^es is productive of 
considerable benelk. The leaves rot upon tlic 
ground, and serve it for a manure. The rain and 
snow dissolve the saline particles whwh they con« 
tain, and convey the<n to the roots of the trees. 
The multitude of leaves strewed upon the ground 
protects the young plants from the cold, and af» 
fordt seeds the requisite warmth and humidity. 
These observations particularly apply to oak leaves. 
They serve to manure and fertnltsce the old trees, as 
well as toprotect the young shoots, and are also bene- 
ficial to the pasturage in the woods, by promoting 
the growth of the grass upon which they fall and 
decay. These advantages are so important, that 
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the fallen leaves are never collected for the purpose 
of making manure, unless they Jie in such abun* 
dance at rather to choak the grass than to encourage 
its growth. 

• Leaves are used for nranure in various ways. 
They may be spread in stables and cow*houses in- 
stead of straw, or they may be mixed with other 
kinds of mianure. The mould they produce is par- 
ticularly useful in gardens, for hot-beds. It like- 
wise contributes greatly to the growth of fraito and 
of young trees. 

But, some one may perhaps object* how many 
HKcctsthat dwelt on the leaves of trees and plants 
must perish by their fall. It is true that autumn 
hurls to the ground whole hosts of insects, with 
their progeny ; but does it thence follow that these 
little creatures perish ? What prevents them from 
continuing to live upon the e^rtb, enveloped in 
the leaves, which are their best protection horn the 
cold ? 

The fall of the leaves is an emblem of human 
life, and of the frailty of all tecrestrial things, f 
am a falling leaf; death walks by my side: hv-day, 
perhaps, I shall ^ther, and to-moriow be con« 
verted into dust. 

How soon may I be stripped of all my beauty 
and all my vigor I A cool breeze may hurl me to 
the ground, and my mortal remains shall theii re- 
turii to dust: If I but leave behind me good fruits^ 
iiruits that4iave atrived at maturity, I shall then be 
able to quit the world with honor and with joy. 
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OCTOBER 11. 

or THE DTFFlillENT SPICIES OF EARTH. 

Our knowledge of the interior conformation of 
the eafllns chiefly co«)jectural. Notwithstaoding the 
great depth to v^inch so^neniM^es have,been carried, 
yet the de^.p«st shsut does not exceed nine huinhred 
feet, or about the iixtih part of a mile* Were men 
to attempt to pcio^trate factiier, the s^teat pressure 
of the air would prove fatal to them, if it were evetk 
possible to prevent the access of \v^(er which isc«nii- 
monly met with in great quantity at that depth* 
And W'hat js the sixth part of a mile in compaiisoQ 
of the semi-diameter. of the globe, co4nprehend-» 
log more than three thousand five hundred miiesl 
Mixch the greater spoil ion of thetAterior of tj)#esict(i 
must ^consequently retHi»in forever unknown to ua: 
for scarcely the exterior incrustation has been pe* 
netrated bv miners. So much, however, we know, 
that \vhen they have d^ug to the depth of several' 
hundred feet, they have found this incrustation 
composed of various strata, lying one above ano* 
ther. These strata are more or less numerous, and 
differ in thickness and order in di(&rent places. 
UndeJT the common juould are generally found 
ciay and loam, but sometimes strata of sand and 
marie intervene. The divJEJous of the diift-Tent 
species of earth may therefore be extended or 
abridged at pleasure ; but on comparing them to* 
gether, it appears that they may be conveniently 
divided into seven classes. 

The black earth, or mould, composed of de* 
cayed animal and vegetable substances, contains a 
large proportion of saline and combustible matters^ 
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Dung is, in fact, of the very same tiature as this 
earth. Clay is more compact than the black earth, 
and retains water for a longer time upon its surface. 
Sandy earth is hard, light, and dry"; it neither re- 
tains wnter, nor is dissolved in it. Though the 
poorest of all earths, certain species of vegetables 
will nevertheless grow in it. Marie approaclres 
nearest to the preceding, but it is more friable, 
consequently not so hard, and more readily aftractft 
humidity. Peat-«arlh contains a vitriolic salt, that 
]«much too acrid for plants. Calcareous earth ft 
very dry, hard, and brittle ; but yet certain vege- 
taliles thrive in it. Lastly, stones themselves pro- 
<hice plants. Do we not find the barest stones. 
Without one particle of mould, covered with mosses, 
which belong to the vegetable kingdom ? And who 
1« there but what has observed birch -trees springing 
forth from the cleftsof the rocks, and growing to a 
considerable size ? 

These different kinds of earth, of which-the strata 
of the glo^e are 'composed, have been arranged 
with great wisdom and goodness by the Creator. 
For, to mention only the principal advantages w^ 
derive for them, these subterraneous layers of sand,* 
gravel, and light earth favor the ' passage of. fresh 
water, which filtres through them j is purified in its 
progress, and at the same time distributed through 
every part of the earth. These are also the r^sei*- 
voirs of springs, and the principal charmels of fresh 
water. It is worthy of remark/ that these channels 
are found over the whole surface of the earth ia 
every country, and that they are -chiefly composed 
of light earth. Though it may sometimes be mixed 
; with a soil that is harder and more stony, this only 
server the better to purify and refine the water. 
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This diversity of soils is likewise extremely ben^ 
fkial to the vegetable kingdom ; for\o this cause it 
is owing that certain herbs, plants, and trees gro# 
spontaneously in smne countries, while in otbei^ 
they are not produced without the assistance of art. 
All that art can do in this case is to iinitate Natun*, 
who has prepared fbr each plant in its wild ^tate, 
the soiI» air, nourishment^ and temperature mdst 
favorable to its vegetation. This same variety of 
soils is also the reason that certain situations produce 
gras9, herbs^ and trees, whose internal structui*e 
differs in some respect from that of other vegetables 
of the saihe species. We ^find accordingly that 
some plants tTirive in the soil where others languish ; 
that one has a taste totally different from another ; 
that some vegetable productions will not grow at 
all in certain soils ; that stich as have at first small, 
"weak, and fibrous roots, and little sap, ought to be 
sown and planted in a very light, sandy soil, that 
the roots may spread without much obstruction, 
that the rain may easily penetrate, and that the 
earth may not coniain too many saline, acid, and 
oleaginous particles. Are we not told that lettuce, 
sallads, and other vegetables may be produced fit 
ior table in the space of forty-eight hours, if the 
seeds are previously steeped in aqua vitte, £nd 
the earth in which they are to be sown is mixed 
with pigeon's dung, and powder of slaked lime? 
Whether this be possible or not, a certain prepara- 
tion of the soil is certainly indispensably necessary 
ibr vegetation. 

From the predtding observations you may dis- 
cover, my dearreader, with what wisdom God hair 
provided in.the formation of the globe,^ for the pro- 
iltiction of vegetables and the welfare of his crea- 
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tures. It is, tberefore, extremely wrong to com- 
pUin of the steriJUy of particular soils ; for the 
Creator, in bis wisdom and goodness, has always 
taken care that the countries wbioln he has assigned 
to man for his abode shoUld aiwap afford him 
whatever is necessary for bis subsistence. Aiid 
though many tracts inay appear less fertile than 
others, the great Authpr of Nature has certainly 
compensated this loss, by other iniportant advan- 
tages, or has endued the inliabitants witfc a inoi* 
industrious disposition. 



OCTOBER M. 

OF wine'. , 



It is just, reader, that you should admire witk 
me the widely-extended berteiicence of our Creator, 
when you reflect on the maiufold advantages we de- 
rive from wine. He would have conferred on us 
an especial mark of his favor, Iwd he only given m 
abundance of bread and other aliments for our sup- 
port. He has done still more : he has graciously 
provided also for our pleasure an^ refreshme»t. To 
rentier life truly comfortable, aad to pitomote our 
health, he created the vine. 

No other beverage, wheth^er naturalor prepared 
by art, produces etl'ects e<iual to ihos/e of wine. "" 
Wine alone is capable of dispelling melancholy, 
and excitiirg pleasurable* sensations, which are 
equally beneficial and equally nec.e«8a«y for the 
soul and body, its ^nerows: spirit imnmiiately 
recrMits the strength exhausted* by fatigue. Bread 
enables a man to work, but w4fte.4»usias hita to per- 
form hU labor with ple4S^fe• , Acdwt Sj»riU, and 
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liquors produced by art, cannot communicate to the 
countenance that unaffected air of cheerfulness 
which wine imparts. And here, reader, pause and 
reflect on that God who has given to the juice of 
the grape properties and virtues so far surpassing 
what might have been expected from its humble 
origin, and the sterility of its native soil. 'Tis 
merely by the combination of the oleaginous, sa- 
line, and volatile particles of which win^ is com- 
posed that the Creator has produced such effects. 

How evidently is the divine goodness manifested 
in the abundance and the variety of wines 1 It is 
impossible to reckon up alL the different kinds of 
wine. They vary in color, smell, taste, quality, 
and duration. It may, indeed, be atfirmed, that 
there are as many different sorts of wine as there 
are places in which it grows. To each country th% 
Creator hath assigned that kind of wine which is 
adapted to the climate, the constitution, and way 
of living of its inhabitants. 

But how lamentable it is to obserye the conduct 
of men with respect to wine 1 There have been na- 
tions, among whom the use of wine was prohibited 
under the severest penalties. The motive for this 
was not any consideration for the health or morals 
of the people, but rather certain principltsof eco* 
nom)-, or perhaps fanaticism. To these causes 
combined, is at leastascribed the prohibition of the 
use of wine to his followers by Mahomet. This 
proscription of wine was so much the more ab$urd, 
as most of the nations among whom the use of it is 
forbidden, are nevertheless allowed to eat grapes, 
Anottier scandalous procedure of men is the decep- 
tion which they practise in the adulteration of wine,- 
especially when lime, white lead, litharge, and 
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other noxious ingredients are employed for the pur- 
pose. Here the human heart is exposed in all its 
deformity. What, indeed, can be more horrible 
than such conduct ? An indigent wretch, afflicted 
*^ith disease, seeks to alleviate his pain, or to 
soothe his misery by expending a portion of his 
scanty pittance in the purchase of a smaU quantity 
of wine. Instead of the relief which he fondly anti- 
cipates, he is plunged into aggravated wretched- 
ness: avarice drugs his botrl, aqd instead of the 
life-invigorating beverage, a slow poison circulates 
through >all his veins. Another scandalous abuse 
of wine is that of which those are guilty who take 
it in excess. Wine is a medif ine that supports ani- 
mal life, because it contains vital spirits, which 
warm and animate the humors of the body, renew- 
ing its vigor and recruiting its strength. But, with 
the continual and immoderate use of wine, it ceases 
to produce tbese beneficial effects. This beverage 
is to the human body what manure is to trees. It 
forces the fruits, but it is detrimental to the tree. 
A skilful gardener is not continually applying dung 
to his trees, but only when they want it, and then 
only in such quantity as is necessary and best adapt- 
ed to their nature. This is the only rule to be ob- 
served in the drinking of wide. Whoever trans- 
gresses it does injury both to his body and his soul. 
Profit, then, reader, by tlie advice which I give 
you respecting the use of wine. Never partake of 
this gift of Providence without reflection, and 
merely for the pleasure of drinking it. Recpllect 
that were it not for the bountiful providence of God, 
you would not have even the most necessary ali- 
ments, and that to this liberal benefactor you are 
^in4ebted for this agreeable be verage> and >the r«- 
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freshment and benefit you derive from it. To his 
governineut you must ascribe it, that at the very 
moment when you are enjoying this pleasant liquor, 
some sudden change does not take place in your 
system, which might convert it into a poison, and 
a principle of death. If you reflect thus, and at 
the same time take into consideration the account 
which you will once have to give of the use you 
have made of the aliments with which you are sup- 
plied by the divine goodness, you will never drink 
so much as to stupify your soul and body, and ta 
render yourself unfit for the fulfilment of the duties 
.of your vocation and of Christianity. You will not 
make the enjoyment of wine an indispensable .part 
of your happiness, but will soDietimes abstain from 
the use of it, that you may apply h to the relief of 
the indigent or the sick« The aliments with which 
your heavenly Father furnishes you, will more 
powerfully excite your gratitude and love to the 
giver of all good things ; and you will make use of 
all the refreshments he has sent, to recruit your 
strength and spirits, and to enable you the more 
cheerfully to perform the duties of your station. 
You will always recollect that these are the least of 
the benefits that God has conferred on you, and 
in the world to come he will recompence your piety 
with blessings and pleasures infinitely superior. 



OCTOBER IS. 

lilORATXUNS or BIRDS. 



This is the season when the greatest part of the 
birds, which, during the summer^ found babita- 
lions and subsistence in our fields, gardens, and 
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woods, leave our climate, and, repair to other coun- 
tries. Very few pass the winter with us ; among 
these are the yellow-hammer, the wood-pecker, the 
crow, the raven, the sparrow, the robin, the wren, 
the partridge, and the fieldfare. Most of the others, 
either conceal themselves, or leave us entirely. 
This migration is a wonderful and interesting phe- 
nomenon ; and if, during the residence of these 
little animals among us, we neglected to take that 
notice of them which they deserve, let us at least 
pay some attention to them now when they are 
taking leave of us. We shall perhaps be thereby 
induced to observe them with greater care when 
they return in spring. 

Of the migratory birds, some, without taking a 
high liight or keeping together, proceed gradually 
• toward the south in quest of food ; but never fail to 
return at their appointed time. Others are called 
birds of passage, because they regularly assemble 
at certain seasons, and repair in flocks to other re- 
gions^ Some species of birds merely pas^ from one 
contiguous country to another, to which they are 
attracted by. the climate and (he food ; others tra- 
verse the seas, and, undertake voyages of astonish- 
ing length. The most common h^rds of passage are 
the quail, the swaliow, the wild duck, theplover, 
the snipe, and the crane ; together with some 
other species which subsist upon insects. The 
quails pass in spring from Africa to Europe, to 
enjoy a milder temperature ; and in autumn re- 
cross the Mediterranean Sea, to enjoy the more 
genial climate of Et^ypt. They fly in flocks, re- 
sembling large black clouds, through the air, and 
often fall, tnrough weariness, into ships, where 
thev are easily taken by the hand. The swallow^ 
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in their migrations, pursue a different method. 
Part of them cross the sea ; but many remain in 
Europe, conceaiing themselves in holes in the 
earth, in marshes, and other places where they are 
not likely to be disturbed by men or animals, ^ 
fastened together, claw against claw, and bill 
against bill. At the approaching winter wild ducks 
and cranes assemble on a certain day, and repair 
to milder climates. They range themselves in a 
mass, in the form of a triangle; a single bird lead- 
ing the way forms the point, every succeeding 
row containing a greater number, liie leader cuti 
the air, and ' facilitates the passage of the others, 
whose bills rest upon the tails of those that are before 
them. For this reason he is relieved from time to 
time by others, and wheels from the point to the 
rear rank to rest. All birds of passage, however, 
do not fly in flocks. Some travel quite alone, otheri 
with their mates and their whole family, and othertj 
in small companies. They perform their journejr 
in a short time. It has been calculated that they 
may proceed with ease five or six hundred miles a. 
day, if they fly only six hours, which would allow 
them the rest of the day andlhe whole night for 
repose. According to this computation, these birds 
of passage can travel from our climate to the Line 
in seven or eight days; and this conjecture is 
strengthened by the appearance of swallows on th^ 
coast of Senegal as early as the ninth of October, 
that is, about eight or nine days after their depar- 
ture from Europe. ~ 

These migrations of birds cannot be sufficiently 
admired. It is evident, indeed, that the revolu- 
tions of the seasons and the scarcity of food warn 
tib« differcBt species of the feathered creation i,^" 
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chauge their place of abode ; but how happens it 
that when the season is mild, and they can obtain 
abundance of food, they nevertheless depart at the 
usual time? How do the birds of passage' know 
that they will find a plentiful subsistence and an 
agreeable temperature in other regions of the globe ? 
Whence comes it that all the birds of one species 
leave our climate at the same time, as though they 
had unanimously fixed a day for their departure* 
How can they pursue their course without interrup- 
tion amid the darkness of night, without any know- 
ledge of the regions and the climates they traverse 
in their flight ? These, and other questions relative 
to this important subject, have never been answered 
in a satisfactory, manner ; because we are yet so 
imperfectly acquainted with the nature and the in- 
stincts of animals. We may, however, perceive 
in these migrations of birds the works of a wise and 
bountiful Providence. What means does it employ 
to preserve and to nourish certain species of birds t 
With what tender care, and with what inimitable 
wisdom is it not engaged in. providing for these 
creatures, when one region of the globe deniei. 
them what is necessary for their subsistence 1 TJii» 
most clearly demonstrates^ that in the extend- 
ed empire of Nature every thing' is arranged 
in the wisest manner. Is not instinct to the bird* 
of passage what reason is to man ? Doth not this 
innate impulse dictate what the faculty of reflec- 
tion would teach them, if they possessed it, that is, 
the necessity of changingtheir abode ? 

How^deeply the consideration of this part of the 
providence of God ought to make us ashamed of 
our unbelief, distrust, and anxious care ! Your 
migrations^ ye feathered tribes, shall Instruct me 
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in my duty. How can I suiFer my soul to be over* 
whelmed with that despondency which distress or 
vain apprehensions so often produce? Will not 
that God ^ho directs the birds of heaven with such 
tenderness, manifest as much love and regard for 
me, whom he has deigned to endow- with reason } 
Shall not man> appointed by God himself the sove- 
reign of the creation, experience an equal portion 
of the providential care of bis Creator with the in^ 
ferior animals ? The whole earth .is the Lord's ; 
and if he cannot here accomplish the gracious de- 
signs which he has formed with respect to me, his 
hand will conduct me to other regions, which aro 
better adapted to that purpose. W ith cheerfulness, 
ther^ore, I will follow whithersoever he may think 
lit to lead me ; and never chuSe any paths but such 
as he directs, i will submit with resignation to all 
his decrees, which are solely designed to promote 
my welfare. Led by his hand 1 have nothing to 
fear, and will therefore follow him step by step, 
with child-like confidence. 
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We observe in trees the same variety which pre- 
vails among all, the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. Some are remarkable for their size, as 
the oak. Some are tall and slender, as the elm 
and the fir ; and others never attain any great 
height, as the; thorn and the box-tree. Some art 
rough, their bark being chapped, and its surface 
uneven ; but others are smooth and handsome, as 
the maple, the poplar^ and the birch. So'mf >i:e 
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adapted to ^'X>rks <^ extraordinary beauty, v^hich 
decorate the apartments of the great and the rich^ 
while others are used for more common and 
necessary purposes. Some are so weak as to bend 
with every breeze, while others unmoved resist the 
fury of the northern blast. Some grow to an asto- 
nishing ^height and thickness, and for a century 
each year seems to have added to their dimensions : 
whHe othef^, on the contrary, arrive at their full 
growth in a very few years. 

-Pliny, in his time, admired the prodigious trees/ 
from the bark of which boftts capable of containing 
thirty people were constructed. What tben wolild 
he have said to the kind of trees that grow in Congo, 
and which, when hollowed, form boats that will 
bold two hundred persons ;* or to those, which, 
according (o the reports of travellers, are eleven 
fe^t in diameter, and may be made to carry from 
twenty to twenty-five tons ? A tree of Malabar ii 
said to grow to fifty feet in circumference. The 
<:ocoa-tree is of this kind. It belongs to the class of 
palm-trees, the leaves of some of which are large 
enough to cover twenty people. . The tallipot, a 
native of the island of Ceylon, that in height re- 
sembles the mast of a ship, is likewise celebrated 
for the prodigious size of its leaves, which are of 



* This tree is called the seiba, or ceiba, and in height 
and size surpasses almost all the trees that are yet known. 
Some of them attain the height of one hundred and twenty 
feet. Tlieir trunks are from eight to twelve feet in di- 
aneter, and they are without branches /or sixty or se* 
venty feet from the ground. It is the finest of t,he?ie trees 
that are chosen for the purpose of making the boats men* 
tioned by the author, which are commonly from eight U» 
twelve feet wide, and from fifty to sixty in length. T* 

1 
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such dimensions that one &f them is capable of af- 
fording slielter to fifteen or twenty persons at once. 
When dry, these leaves are so 'strong, and at the 
same time so flexible^ that they may be folded like 
fans. In this state they are extremely light, and ' 
not thicker than a man's arm. There are still to be 
seen on the top of Mount Lebanon twenty-three 
cedars, which are reported by tradition to have 
escaped the devastation of the general deluge. Tliey 
might conse<juenl]y be supposed to be the largest 
trees in the world. A traveller who went to see 
theni^ informs us that six persons could not em- 
brace one of their number. They must, therefore, 
be from thirty to thirty-six feet in circumference, 
-which appears much too little for an age of six 
thousand years. The gum trees of the American 
islands are gener^^lly twenty-six feet in circumfe* 
rence ; which renders it highly probable that the 
cedars of Lebanon are not by far so old as is re- 
ported. So much is certain, that trees attain a very 
g.reat age. There are apple trees which are known 
to be above a thousand years old.* . 



• The author has orailted to rrention a jpecies of tree, 
still more remarkable than any of the above, and which has 
ajust claim to iiolice on account of the venerable age 
and the prodigious size which it attains. This 14 the 
baobab, or, as it is denominated by the French, thecala- 
hash-tree, a native of the tropical regions of Africa, bor- 
dering on the Senegal. M. Adanson, a celebrated natu- 
ralist, who, about the middle of the last century, resided' 
in one of the I rench settlements in that part of the world, 
has given many curious particulars and calculations re- 
specting the siae and age of the baobab. The trunk of this 
tree is not very high, seldom exceeding sixty or seventy ' 
feet; but of such prodigious thickness, that JNI. Adansou 
jweasured some which were from sevonty-five tQ seveutj- % 
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This great diversity of trees reminds me of the va- 
riety which we observe among men, in regard to 
the station they occupy, their (alents, qualities, 
and way of thinking.. As there is not a tree in the 
forest but wiiat is of some use to the owner, if it i» 
only sound, so there is not an indtviduaJ in human 
society who may not be of some service to his fel- 
low-creatures. One, like the oak, commands ad-' 
miration for his unshaken firmness and constancy ;. 
he bends to no man. Another is endued with less 
fortitude ; he is more complaisant ; h^ is all things 
to all men ; he is flexible as the weeping willow,, 
and. bows at every breath. If he possesses inte- 
grity, he OKLnifests this pliancy of disposition only 
in what is honest and virtuous ; but if he is indif- 
ferent to the precepts of God, and the dictat«fs of 
his duty and his conscience, he is always the adhe- 
rent of that party which has power on its side. 

Whatever difference there may be among trees,, 
they all belong alike to the proprietor of the soil ; 



eight feet in circumference ; that is, twenty-five or twenty- 
six in diameter. These he calciilateSj from such data as he 
could collect, to be three thousand seven hundred and fil'ty 
years old. Following the same ratio, he conjectures that 
a tree thirty feet in diameter roast have existed upwards of 
five thousand years. The futility of these calculations must 
be apparent when the reader is informed that M. Golberry, 
who in 1786 visited this part of Africa, found one of these 
trees of such enormous, size as to be one hundred and four 
feet in circumference, or thirty-four feet in diameter. Adopt- 
-infc Adanson*8 hypothesis, the origin of this patriarch of 
African vegetables would be removed back to a period ante* 
cedent to the creation. In the trunk of this tree the hand of 
time had formed a cavity more than twenty feet high, and 
nearly as many square ; though in every other respect it 
.inhibited all the signi of a green and vigoroot old a^. X.. 
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they are all nourished by the same earth, refreshed 
by the same rains, and cheered by the skme sun. 
Would to heaven that all men, notwithstanding the 
difference there may. be amopg them, would ac* 
knowledge that they are all the creatures of God, 
who are alike fashioned by his haiid, subject to Lis 
power, endued with the same facuUies»and equally 
the objects, of his paternal solicitude and providen- 
tial care! The cedar proudly towering 00 the summit 
of Lebanon, and the bramblecreeping at its foot, are 
equally, independent ; they, are nourished alike by 
the aliment they receive from the earth, and by 
therahis of heaven. lo this respect the rich and 
the poor are perfectly equaj. The most exalted of 
men ought always to recollect that it is to God alone 
they owe all their grandeu* ; that they are support- 
ed by his Providen<;e ; and that, whenever he 
pleases^ he can sweep them from the face of the 
earth. Such thoughts would tend tq repress every 
emotion of pride, and inspire them with that sub- 
mission and obedience which are due to the author 
of.their existence. 



OCTOBER 15. 



•^ TOB TBMPBRATURB TN DIFFERENT CLIMATES OV 

THB BARtU. 

It might be .sup))0sed that the temperature of 
countries depended in a great measure on. their re- 
lative position to the syn, since the rays of that lu- 
minary fall in a similar manner upon the regions 
which lie under tJie same degree of latitude. Ex- 
perience, however, teaches us, that Nature follows 
^otsUly <M^^tKt M^ ; a«d tbat not only heaJi ami 
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cold, but all the other variations of weathe^ depend 
on many other circumstances. The seasons may 
be very different in places under the same parallel ; 
and^ on the contrary, they are sometimes very 
nearly alike in places that lie in very different lati- 
tudes. As, therefore, accidental causes may pro- 
duce a great variation of temperature in the same 
latittlide, and since the climate of places is not found 
to be such as might be expected from their distance 
from the sun, and their situation with respect to 
that luminary, it is difficult to determine precisely 
the seasons and temperature of every country. 

The vicinity of the 6ea renders the climate milder. 
Of the truth of this observation, England and the 
Norwegian coasts afford irrefragable proofs. The 
sea may sometimes be frozen near the shore, where 
it receives a copious influx of fresh water ; but this 
does not take place at any considerable distance 
from the land, partly on account of the saltness of 
the sea, and partly on account of its continual agi- 
tation. The sea, therefore, being never reduced 
to the freezing point in winter, imparts the mild- 
ness of its temperature to the adjacent countries. 
On the other hand, a place is so much the colder^ 
the more it is elevated above the surface of the sea. 
The air in those situations is not only more^ rare, 
and consequently colder, but the greatest part of 
the heat, produced by the reflection of the sun's 
rays from the earth, is confined to the low places 
and vallies, which are always the warmest. Quito 
is situated almost immediately under the Line, but 
on account of Its elevation, the heat is nK>derate. 
For the rest, such places have in general a light 
and serene air, and a very equal temperature. 
High hillft attract clouds^ and hence rain and storms 
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are- more frequent in hilly countries than in plains. 
In Arabia, which it one tminterrupted plain^ it 
scaroeljT erer rains. Countries which contaia nu- 
meioitt and extensive forests are extremely cold. 
The iee' there melts n^ore siio\v1v in winter, because 
the action of the ^un't rays is obstructed by the trees. 
The ice cools the slip^r-ii^cumbeht aSi', by which 
iti diasolutibti is Still more retarded. 

What farther tempers the heat in warmer regions 
is, that! the days are not very long, and the sun is 
consequently a shorter tune above the horizon. In 
colder countries, the days of summer are very long, 
which occasions th% heat to be greater than would 
be expected. The long nights are I'endered more 
gttppOTtaWe by the serenity of the sky, the brilliant 
light of the moon, and the long twilight. In the 
torrid zone the year is not divided Into summer and 
winter, but rather into the dry and the rainy sea- 
son : for at the period when the sun is most ele« 
vated above the horizon, and when we should ex- 
pect summer, the rainy season sets in, and conti- 
nues for a longer or a shortef time. On the other 
band, ih^ most agreeable season in these countries 
is when fbe sun is the lowest. In the countries 
without the tropics, the weather is in general more 
variable thou iii those which He within them. High 
winds are most common in sprijig and autumn. In 
wiliterthe earth freezes more or less deep ; in our 
climate seldom more than three feet. In more 
MMthevn regiotis it freezes to a much greater depths 
and thaws only a few' feet' during the summer. 
~ Standing waters; and then rivers are covered with 
iiQe; whi6h first begln% to b^ formed near the shore, 
and by degrees extends over the whole surface. 
The varieties of the soil; and the' faculty of retain- 

VOL. IV,-— K0.22. ¥ 
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ing heat for a longer or shorter time, likewise con- 
tribute something to the difference of climate. 

In all these arrangements are manifested the ad- 
mirable wisdom and goodness of God. By thus 
regulating the seasons and the temperature of th^ 
different regions of the globe, the Creator hath ren- 
dered evei7 part of it fit for the habitation of men 
and beasts. The generality of people form erro- 
neous opinions conceroing the torrid and the frigid 
2ones ; and, according to these, the inhabitants of 
those regions must be the most unfortunate wretches 
on the face of the earth. But fortunately for the 
world, and to the sincere satisfaction of the philan- 
thropist, the people of the mo^t remote countries, 
not excepting those who live under the Line or be- 
neath the pole, enjoy as large a portion of • happi- 
ness as is consistent with their nature and destina- 
tion. Every place has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages, which are in general so equally ba- 
lanced that it is difficult to determine which de- 
serves the preference, unless we are governed in 
our decision by certain secret partialities. There 
IS not a spot on the whole earth where the Creator 
hath not manifested his wisdom and.kis benefi- 
cence. 

From the regions in which we dv^el) to the most 
distant zones, the earth teems with the bounty- of 
the Lord ; and all the inhabitants of the globe are 
the objects of his paterna) care. To each of his 
creatures he hath assigned its portion of happiness 
and enjoyment, and not one of them has been for- 
gbtten in the general distribution. From. him all 
that breathes receives life, happiness, and abu|i> 
dance. . , 
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OCTOBER 16. 



Qt THE ATM08PHSK.B OF THE EABTH. 

The earth i$ siirrounded with air^ whtcbis not so 
pure and subtle as the ether; but being impregnated 
with particles and exhalations continually detached 
from the land and the waters, it i»consequei|tly more 
impure and more dense. This air is called the atmo- 
sphere of the earth ; and its inferior region, or that 
which is immediately above the earth, is com- 
pressed by the superincuinbent air, and is conse- 
quently more dense than the latter. This is found 
to be the ease by those who ascend lofty mountains, 
Inhere Mlpiration is iound more difHcult the higher 
tfaey proe^d^ It te tmpoMib(e to- asoettain' the 
exact h«lghl of tke atmosphette, 'beeau^e w^ cannot 
aacenii to a sufficient elevation 4n 'th« air ; neither 
can it be ittftMrr^d with certainty f^^ti\ the duration 
of the twilight. FW mippoilhg ithat the monung 
twtlif^t begins, and the evening twilight endl 
"When Hieaun is eighteien degrees below the horleotf; 
aiid>h«if the latter is produced by the rays of the 
saa which reach theearth> and are refracted by the 
highest parts of the atmoiipbe^e, tiUM many' difiicul'' 
ties will reaiain te be eiipliilned. . Be this as-it may,, 
the atmospfaei^'is* ^df vidad into three regfdnl. The 
lowerregion extendi from the earth to such a hfight 
whet« the air is ndt heated by the rays reflected 
from tlie 'earth. This region' is- consequently the 
warmesl. Tkt middle region begins where the 
former lerimtiates, and reacbes'ta the «uilint]tt of 
the most lofty mountains, or et>eti to the mbst^ete- 
vated clouds; so that it is ^ the place in which' i^^n, 
hail, aadsnow arc generated. This regiba it much 
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colder than the lower^ for it is warmed only by the 
rays which pass dtracHy through it. The third, 
wluch extends frbm the middle region to the utmost 
limits of the atmosphere, is probably still colder. 
It h in>pc6sibte to ^x the .exact. .bpuodarHs . of any 
of these R^ioBfi. 

The particles which rme fioin Ihie earth into the 
Mmosphere are of various kinds. Some ore aqueous, 
others earthy, inetaHic, or sulphureous. As some 
•ftbe^aire naore abirftdaut in one .region than io 
another, this occasions a great difierence in the air^ 
which i# often perceptible at a small elevation, 
A heavy air is more favorable to he«Hh than a 
lighter ; • because in the former the circuUtJoA 
ef tb^ Uopd and the iasiin^ible pen^^icMifMi 
tteei vilh less ohstructioii 4h9ii m ii» ilatten 
When it is heftvy, it- is commonly MfAne ; bui 
# light air it always accompanied with cloudt, 
Ipgi 'aiii» or snow, and is .icoosei|«ieiitJy hvfuid^ 
Vafora increase the gravity ef the air, tad arhen 
they rise to i great hdght in hot weather^ the air is 
itmf lights BotwithstandiBg the aqueeus v«pers with 
which it is changed* Too dry an air operatespow* 
erfiitty oathe human body, and is extremely pw* 
jodiciai ; hut it i« seMem met with, except in sandy 
CQuntriea* A very saoist air is equally unwhole* 
some, relaxing the system, olatnictiDg ioaensihie 
periptratiQn» and disposiug the humors to putres* 
teence. When the air is very hot, it dilates ali tlie 
fluids of the human body, pioduces copious perspi* 
Mlion, which is succeeded by languor and dehiirty* 
When it. is very. cold,, the solids are (boo much 
hraosdy tht fluids are condensed, and obstructions 
and inianinAtions are the consequences. That air 
is. theieflNie.ihe mostsaluhripus whick it rather 
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htSLyj than light, n^itlier too dry nor too moist, 
andwhichk is leastt Kjbarged wttb noxious exhaia* 
tioass 

. In tiM alnos)]rbef« douds, i^ain^ anow, dew, thon* 
der and iightnTog* and varions otto meteon ar^ 
engendered. As the ray* of light are refracted in 
the atnospherey we are enabled ^foy it to see the 
sun*s rays some time previous to the risingy and 
after the setting of that luminary. Hence arises 
the morning and the evening twilight : and hence 
also the natives of the polar regions enjoy the sight 
of the sun in winter, eiren when he. is still below 
their horizon. The atniosphere is the abode of the 
winds, which have such a powerful influence on 
the fertility 0f the ea^b, and the health of man. 
Cities and provinces would soon be deprived' of 
their inhabilants, and converted into dreary de- 
sarts, if the air were torepost for any length of time 
witboot motion upon the earth. The wide world 
would ^ soon 4>e one universal eettielery, if tber« 
were no tempests to dinperte the vapofs' which are 
continually rising from so many stagnant waters, 
and the exhalations emitted by men and animals. 
Mid to repfooethem with a more pure and salubri* 
ousair. 

What ahundant reason have yeu^ thco, reader, 
to adore your Creator for this bountiful arrange- 
ment o# Nature ! 'Supposing that, the atmosphere 
of the eatth either did hot efdst, or that it was of a 
dlfierent natui^firoih \that it actually is, the globe 
would he an uninhabitable cheos, or a drearyiab^de 
-for every species of creatures. Acknowledge, there- 
fore, with gratitude the wise providence of God, 
who has regulated all Nature in the manner best 
adapted to the- pleasure and happin^s of the b^igs 

p 3 
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. vhom he has formed. When jou are enjcyyiiig the 
benefiti which yoonelf aod your leUowi-GreatttraB 
derive from the atmosphere of the earth, reflect, 
that from God aM good things in Natnse pMtced ; 
and then indui|;e those feeliiigs of gratitude which 
the'connderation of the works of CrOd cannot htd to 
excite. Praise your Creator, and love him with all 
yoiu heart and with ail your mind ! 



OCTOBK^ i«. 

?SOPOQTIOH UF.TWEEM BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

TiiAT God hM not left the lives of) Muen and. tbr 
preservation of the hiini^tn i9o« to^lind $Aan««f 
but that he watches over us with truly ^fpaternal care 
isevidtnt-frooi the esiact profvwtipn in. which men 
enter, and quit thk stage c^ eKiiteftce» in every 
country and in every age. By mea«S4>f this av- 
a^ncementthe pot^ulatkin of the earth ia«q««9ur 
lated, thatthe glohe^ c«ii never beovenlorhed with 
inhaliitants« *-:•..; 

riike nuBiber of births almost alwaya exceeds that 
of deaths. It is observed that for t«n peivoaa who 
die annually, twelve or thirteen are born. . Thus 
tbtlOuiiaii race is consfcsntj^y upon thi^.iAcqease^ If 
tWi 'Were not the case, and theojiniJlMS nl 4mUm 
were to exceed that of births, a couajbsy ^(^Mimtr 
ceisarily be depopulated in the couffsenf n i»weAiiMr 
lies ; pstfticulariy as the multiplication nf the spectes 
is liable to be preveotnd by .varioMS cin^nmslancns. 
The principal of these is; pestllenee; nflar which 
Ibllow war, iamine, c^ibacy> and lastly^ langcT 
«it4es» eipeciaUy the mqsI populous, in .whichi at 
kaai Bs.maoy pcfiopaidk. a»..afc Jbora^ 

. .6 
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• The baplistnal registers prove that more males 
than ieoMieB are boro» Fbr twenty giris- there are 
always tweatytoae hoys ;• so that for'one thousand 
<:liildir8B>Jof the female sex, one thousand and fifty 
are born of theotluer. But dieath, var^ and various 
accidente tot irhich men are exposed, ag|ain reduce 
the sexes to an equality. Id towns females are in 
general the most numerous ; but in the country the 
males preponderate. 

The number of children relatively to the number 
of families, is likewise -regnlaitod with thfe. greatest 
wisdom. In sixty^six families it is compute^ thai 
only ten children are asinually christened. Jn a 
populous country only one petsoot out of fifty or 
^ftyWbur marffies in a year^ and each marriage pro* 
duces on an avecage not mopo than ' four olhiidren:. 
In cities only tbirty-'Bve childfen are ceckonetl to 
ten marriages. The men w|io ate capable «f bear^ 
ingarms generaJly. tonstatate eiie lourtbof thein- 
babttantsof'anycaijnlv^. ) - . * 

Oa comparing the billBi of maftalily of diffefent 
countries, it appteia thatin common -years,, that is, 
in 4bo9c during Wliich no epidemic disairderhas 
|irevaiWd,..one pefson in fioKty dies anonaHy in.viU 
kges>; io small tonrus otko da thilrty-two»; 'in mid* . 
dling towns one in twenty^^ght ; in veny popnleus 
towns or cities one in twenty- four ; and in a whole 
province one in thirty-six. In one thousand people 
twenty-eight die every year. . Of one hundred chil- 
dren that die annually, three ar^ stiU-born.; bqt 
scarcely one in two hundred dies in the birth. In 
one hundted ami fi^een deaths there f^only one 
iMMnan in child-birth ; and out of four hundred 
deaths bat one happens in labor. The greatest moi^ 
tality l^ttes^ plate ^mong ohiMfea from the period of 
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Iheir birth till they ar^ a year okii Got of one 
tliousand- children, two hiindred' a*d aittcty^tbice 
die in the fiFjt year, only eighty io theseoohd, and 
not more than two in the tiiitteenth> feufteentJi, 
sind fifteenth year. This is consequently the least 
dangerous period of human 1if«t it has-been ob* 
served that more wonieh than men attain the «ge of 
from seventy to ninety years ; but that more men 
than women live to be ninety or ope hundred years 
old. 

It is calcaiated that at least three thousand mil- 
lioos of people might live at, once npon the earth. 
,lt contains, however, scarcely one third of that 
Btimber, or, at most, but one thousandttmd eighty 
miliioAs. Of these, six hundred and. iifty millions 
are in Asia, one himdred and fifty in Africa, the 
same number in America, and one hundred and 
thirty milKons in £iiiope. 

-The most natural infeieiu^e that I can draw from 
this is, that God has the most tender solicitode te 
the life of. m a fk, and^that it is. eaieeeiliiigly precidus 
in his ^ight. How could the nvmbec of births and 
deaths be so equally balanced^ and 'how c«uld 
their proportion be so exactly preserved in all placet 
and in all ages^ had it not been thus ordered by the 
wisdom of the Almighty ? 



OCTOBER 18. 

DESTRUCTION IN THE EMPIRE OF NATURE. 

- We. now see that beautiful Nature, which, in 
spring, delighted all oar senses, is subject to the 
general fate of ail created things. He^ cjiiarfiisare 
Sed ; every day produces changes more and more 
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(iisilgrae^bk : fatttfiueji'is the left of Nature. Sfae 
produefft in bier owft boeom tbe causes of the most 

VVbat cava^ct «re occasioned, by the inUodatioos 
oi se4K •od-rmfiy byMieavyraint^aDd.tiie melting 
of ice and snow. Whole villages swept away, fruits 
tree» uprooted^ oorn-fields desolated, flacks and 
herds destroyed* present to o«r view melancholy 
moounrentSfof the deslfttctiA^e focce of the elements* 
A $liipivn;ck,af»pQwrs to be « lets ftntal catastrophe: 
kut- aHthgse<wbob«ve4hui perished, and been en» 
tufibed Intbedcep* 'w^uid foria a nuinerous com* 
moQwealtli' ftodigious mrmg perhaps the colleo> 
lion of «9M« are ia a moiniait engulphed. WJioIe 
fewliff ac« atrippjed by. a ship w rede of their all; 
jfihih the aspect of the perturbed ocean, the cnet 
of tlie dyiog aiafioe^* aad 'the crash of the shat^ 
|#i«d vefsel, are ^. t^bemselves sufficient to chill 
%h» ,«oui with horror. What devastations are ocear 
•ioned by excessm heat and loitg-conttnfeied 
drought I The herbage and vegetables languiah, 
the earth is parched,> aad its iahahilantt are suAb* 
cated with thi^ buroiifig dust Tbe waters become 
putrid, ^nd are converted inrto a baleful poison idt 
the flocks 4ind iierds.. The insects multiply pnodi- 
giously ia coo|eis|ueM» of/^he heat amd putrefac* 
tion. ; they cons^ime the predittie of the earth ;. and 
if they die to-day, they revive to-morrow in a new 
generation* Fanzine,, the ghastly friend of Death, 
and her hideous, \ister, Pestilence, sialk over the 
land... Such are tlie evils re&ulting from one unpro- 
ductive' year, fion^ war, or contagious disease.>*^ 
How dreadful and destructive are the ravages* of 
earthquakes} Eve^ from within the bowels of tlvr 
earth consuming firef spread death and dismay over 
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the creation. Suddenly, and oheti at tfa« dead 
hour of midnight) the earth is eoovulsed, cities are 
ie re tied with the ground, jind thoosands of simiers 
are buried in their ruins. How tremendmis is the 
specia«c(e pretwiited by volcanoes and conHagra- 
tionii ! 

Thus Nature, in other respeetrso lovely, appears 
sometim,es in a terrific form. I'hc ^rst thought that 
occurs to my mind on contemplating these awifiil 
scenes is this : How defective is every* thing bit 
ahe Creator himself ! Many people mrtse Nature 
their God, and her beauties render them insensible 
to him, from whom they are only emanotkihtk 
This tonsideration makes- me acquainted jwith the 
true state of all natorat things, and likewise mhh 
the advantages vhich the lot'e ef God has over 
every earthly objfct to ^hieh our hearts ctn be at* 
tached« To take ddight in the eontemplatloH of 
hit august ittribtttes^ to enjoy a portion of hia grace* 
and toleel that he Is the aupieme good,«->th4f it is 
that will enable us to triumph over all ihe devasta* 
tieits of Nature^ 1 am encouraged, even In this 
life, to form the most pleasing conceptions of the 
Deity, when I see th^the causes the* greatest natii* 
ral calamities to answer some beifeficfal purpose. 
How often do these oenvulsions <pf /Nature prevent 
auicb more latal evib, which mmi inevitably have 
resulted from a still greater accunmialion of com* 
bustible substances in the bosom of (he earth. Vc4r 
canoes and inundations are often the means of pre- 
venting more destructive calamities ! Nutliiiig bwt 
an intense heat was capable ni drying the earth, 
yet immersed in n>any placets beneath tlie deJuge 
of waters. How many useleU and wicked, iahar 
bitants are swept by pestilence and hunger from 
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the fece of the earth ! How many evils that 
would arise from too numerous a population, are ob- 
viated by the mortality which sometimes prevails 
among mankind ! Nevertheless, I am of opinion 
that God would not have introduced so many ca- 
lamities into the system of Nature, had they not 
beeft designed as punishments for the wickedness 
of men. 

When I am only a spectator of the devastations 
which sometimes happen, and am not immediately 
interested in them, my heart should be so much 
the more susceptible of sentiments of gratitude' and 
sympathy* I will never be i^isensible to the wdes 
of others, nor coldly contemplate the miseries oc- 
casioned by remote calamities, as if I could be af- 
fected -by nothing but what personally concerned 
me. Shall every link in the great chain of the uni- 
verse accomplish its destination, and [ alone re- 
main inactive? Were the unfortunate people who 
are involved in such calamities greater sinners thaij 
myself? Is the place in which I live less contami- 
nated with guilt than the regions that are laid waste 
by earthquakes and volcanoes ? How tremendously 
awful will be the last convulsions of Natur^ ! The 
world is not eternal : it ts gradually approaching 
the final catastrophe. Nature still flourishes, but 
we may perceive the commencing wrinkles of old 
age/ A thousand arts are now required to extort 
ftom her that boon which she bestowed almost un- 
solicited upon bur ancestors. Perish then, if perish 
thou must, O land of my pilgrimage ! I have here 
no permanent residence, but I know that a man- 
sion is reserved for me in a city, of which the Most 
High himself is the architect. 
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Ye desolated couotries, cities ftnd viliag^f ^M^fr 
sincerely I deplore your late 1 Would to hcftvea 
that I possessed the power to fescue you« that I were 
Bear enouglito divide my bread with you, Uieir ua- 
foctunate inhabitants 1 How gMly would I oo»tn* 
bute toward your relief f Bow with -humility to the 
all*powerful hand of OoA, and bear with patieitf>e 
the calamities which he sends. Reflect how uMoy 
of your feHow<>creatttrfs* ha^ve been tnTOived iA li* 
milar affltctiena. ,Their wounds are heakd* tbek 
bams are fuller than ever they were^ and pa4aceir 
have sprung up fixHn the ashes of their former ha*> 
bitations. To destroy and- tocreate^ is, and will 
be till the 4?ik1 of timer the prerogatftve of €rod. 
Were he ueveptod^stioy, we should not behold so 
many glorious instances of new creations ; we aibould 
lose many occasions of exercising the virkues of re» 
aignation and patience* and of learning the valueef 
a religion which renders us superior to all sublunary 
things. Let us deeply impress upon our hearts this 
truth, that "God saw every thing that he-liud 
made, and behold,^ it was very good V 

Yes, Lord, thou art cjothed with majesty and 
resplendence; Holy and just afe thy judgmental 
and all thy works are grace and truth. Who.cau 
be so ];>lind as not to perceive thy p«wes WKlthji 
wisdom in each of the. pieduqtiemi- <if thy hand.; 
and who can refrain fromextoUirig thee witti traaift» 
ports of profoundest gntittide, QSof^reigQ df titt 
universe ! 
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OCTOBER 19. 
CISCO i>at;iov op the bi4k>b. 

Or all the motions which we observe in the ani- 
mal body, none is more important or more myste- 
rfbus than the circulation of the blood. In this mb- 
tion there is a certain striking grandeur, which 
makes us sensible of the narrow limits of human in- 
telligence, and inspires us with the most profound 
veneration for the infinite wisdom of its divine 
author. 

The cause of the continual Circulation of the 
blood through eVery part of the body is as follows : 
—The heart, which is situated m the middle Of the 
chest, between the lungs, is a muscular machini, 
containing two cavities, separated from eadh other 
by a partition. This machine is in a continual m6- 
tion, consisting of an alternate contraction and di- 
latation. From the left ventricle of the heart pro- 
ceeds the trunk of an artery, denominated the aort^, 
or great artery, ft soon divides into severaybranches, 
some of which ascend and others, descend, arid 
whose numberless ramifications, becoming smaller 
and more delicate the farther they are from the 
heart, 'penetrate into the remotest parts of the body. 
The left ventricle by its contraction discharges the 
blood into these arteries with such force, that it is 
propelled to the extremities Of the last ramifica- 
tions. But what becomes of the blood when it is 
thus distributed ? Some of the vessels through which 
It passes separate from it the watery, others the 
oily, and oth«H^ the saline parts In other parts of 
the body through which the arteries are carried, 
are secreted milky, ftitty, or other humoYs, which 
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are either designed to answer particular ends, or to 
be expelled as useless from the body. 

That part of the blood which remains after being 
th^s purified, riins so gently into the extremities of 
.the smallest arteries, that, withtbe microscope, we 
,may plainly distinguish the red globules rolling along 
. one after another. The ends of the arteries are the be- 
ginnings of the veins, which, uniting as the arte- 
ries divide, at length, form large trunks, through, 
which the blood returns from all quarters to the 
heart, in the same manner as it was propelled from 
it through the arteries. These veins convey back 
, the blood from the superior as well as the inferior 
parts of the body to. the heart, where they ijnite 
in one short trunk, which discharges the blood into 
the right ventricle. Thence it does not immedi- 
. ately pass into the left ventricle, but it i^ thrown by 
the contraction of the heart into an artery which 
conveys it, by an infinite i\umber of small ramifi- 
cations, to every part of the lungs. Here the 
blood which has circulated throughout the whole 
body, and has become heated by the friction, is 
. cooled previous to a new circulation, by the air 
which we inhale into the lungs ; and by this refri- 
geration it is condensed, after having been greatly 
expand(id by the heat acquired in its course. 

' Sucli is the admirable contrivance of the circula- 
tion of. the blood in man, and in most known ani- 
mals. But how much of it surpasses our compi;c- 
hension ! We meet with nothing but wonders, 
which convince us that the human understanding is 
incapable of embracing this master-piece of the 
Creator.* 

* " The vrisdoni of the Creator." observes Dr. Keill, " i» 
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Man, whose supremacy is acknowledged by the 
whole earth, is a marvellous piece of workmanship. 
In him are combined the most admirable mechanism 
and the most exquisite corporeal beauty ; and each 
member declares him to be the lord of the creation. 
An Innumerable multitude of invisible tube's, 
fiuhiened and arranged with skill infinitely supe- 
rior to human art, convey, distribute^ and circulate 
the life-«ustaining fluid thr«ugh every part of hit 
frame. In this wonderful composition nothing 
clashes, and nothing is out of place, nothing is de* 
fective, and nothing superfluous; nothing is too 
•low, and nothing too rapid in its movements ! 

This circulation, which we may remark in the 
body of every living creature, obtains throughout 
all nature. The sun, the moon, and the stars per* 
form their appointed courses with a regular and uu» 
interrupted motion. The meaner elements also are 
in continual circtilation. The air is not only in 
constant motion, being impelled in all directions* 
about the earth, but. /water likewise performs iti 

destined revolution without ceasing. The riven 

■ ^ — — — ■_^ ,_., , . 

in nothing seen more gloriously than in the heart.*' — "And 
liow well," continues ft late popular writer of our own 
country, " doth it exemie its office ! An anatomist who 
iin(ierstoo<< lae structure of Uie heart, might say beforehand 
that it would piay : but he would expect, 1 lhink> from 
tlie coiuploxit^ of ils>uie. hanisra, and the delicacy of many 
pf its parts, tlmt it sliouid always be liable to derangement, 
or that it wonld soon work itself out. Yet shall this won- 
derfal machuie go, night and day, for eighty years toge* 
ther, at tbe rate uf a hundred thousand strokes every twenty 
four hours, having, at every stroke, a great resistance to 
overcome: and shall continue this action for this length of 
time without disorder and without weariness.*' {Palf^t 
NrntHfl Theology.) T. 
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pour their currents inta the sea ; aad front the vast 
surface of ocean rise those vapors which form clouds, 
discharge thems^ves in rain upon the earth, pen^ 
tfate niotintatns, and feed the springs, which, aug- 
menting by degrees, swell to rivers, and agjiin roll 
their torrents to the parent ocean. The earth is 'w- 
cessanlly expending its fertility in the groiwth oi 
Ihe plants and. harvests which it annually prockic«6^ 
and yet it is neven exhausted, because tta kNeei are 
recruited by the incessant circulatioi» of nulritM 
partlclet. All these obvious levolutions in Nature 
conduct us to a first cause, whose wiadonk hath so 
regulated th« earthy that all tiisngB move in a macj^ 
labyxinth of changes, till they return to their ori- 
ginal- plan, aad anew conmience their prescnbed 
career* 
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mOPOiTIONB or the OtrrERSNT PARTS OT TirK 

UVBffAl* BODY. 

God hath formed the human body according to 
^he wisest plan, and hath observed the most exact 
proportion,, even in the smallest parts. To be conr 
vlnced of this^ we need only calculate the height 
tsnd the bulk of the human body by a certain fixed 
standard. The height of the body is commonly 
divided into ten equal parts, which In technical 
language are called faces, because the human fece 
wa& the first standard made use of to measure it by. 

The first face comprizes the whole of the visage, 
beginning at the point wlvere the hair commences 
en the forehead. From this point to the top of the 
head is one third of a face, or, what amounta to- the 
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same thing, a space equal to the length of the note. 
Thus. the whole head, from the crown to the chio» 
comprehends one face and one third. From the 
extremity of the chin to the cavity of the collaiw 
bone %bove the chest is two thirds of a face ; so 
that the space from the breast to the crown of the' 
head is equal to two faces, or the fifth part oi the 
vrhdle length of the body; From the cavity of the 
collar-bone to the bottom of the breast i$ reckoned 
one face. The fourth begins below the breast, and 
ends at the navel, and the lifth reaches to the e»» 
tremity of the abdomen, making altogether half 
the length of the buman body. The length of the 
thigh to the knee is two faces. The knee makes 
half a^face : and in the leg from below the knee to 
the instep there are two f<ices ; which form in the 
whole nine faces and a half. From the inDtep to the 
sole of the foot is half a face, that completes the ten 
faces into which the human body is commonly di- 
vided'. This division is adapted to the generality 
of men; but those who are of more than usual height 
have aix>ut half a face nwre in that part of the body 
between tiie- breast and the pubis, and it is the su- 
fieriof length of this part that constitutes extraordi- 
nary stature. When the arms are extended so as 
to form a straight, horizontal line» the dit»tance be- 
iweeh the extremities of the middle Angers is equal 
to the length of the whole body. From the hollow 
between the collar-bones, to the joint that unites 
the shoulder- bone to the arn^, is one face. WUen 
the arm depends its whole length, it is reckoned at 
^r faces: that is, two from the shouider-blade to 
the elbow, and two from the elbow to the tip of the 
little finger. This makes tive faces for eacJi arm, 
conaequently the length of both is equal to that of 

o3 
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.the whole hod^r. The hasd is ane face in leagifau 
The thumb is equal toctne third of a foce, ov the 
ieagtb of a iiaee, as is likewise the grcut toe. Tfaie 
teiigth of the sole of the foot. Is onr sixth pact of the 
iieight of the whole body. lalike maoiwr tfaehody 
•and the members bear a ceftai» proportion- to each 
tither id bulk. The thickness of the thumb- is eom- 
monly the thtrty^ixth pact of the whole lengdp of 
the lx>dy, and the'thichncss of the little finger one 

forty ^igM^K Thrive th^ thickness: of . the. ihomb. is 
■equaito that of the wrist, slnd six tiiii«» the thich- 
•aess o^the wtist gWes^the. bulk of the whoio body. 

• 'The hwight of the hiiEDati body dtfitrs.conaidera- 
4>Iy. The tall stature is etmm.^ve feet eight indMs 

to srit i^t, and upward*; the mM dlhig ^sftaitufieis 
irom fiMe^ef two-or three m«hertoJ(v:e iiectmght ; 
'«nd the littte^uze is from live feet two. inches down- 
<wards^ -^ Wonieff ave ia general two ot' thtee incbes 
•shorter tbafle men ; their brMsts are moie pnmioejit 

and elevated) so that the cavity of theohest foravcd 

by the ribs is deeper id women and broidec io mto^ 
4n proportion tb the rest of the bodyw> The hips of 

women are likewise tnuch larger than those of Bieo; 

because the hip-bones^ sl»d those united to- them ^ 
'forming together the space tailed the. peHtit, fDCHn 

its resemblance to a hastn, are n»wcb bfioadn than 

In the other sex. Man has a greater propontiott of 

brain than any animal of equal dimensions^ evtfn 
' moretfian the horse and the ox. A mamf who>wetg4ks 
^Ofie hundred pounds, ba^, in general^ fowr poonds 
.'of brarn. The weight of children bom. at thdr 
' full time seldom excecid sleight pmandir <» is less 
'than five. Their greatest length i^titte .feot eleven 

inehes, andtPle least one feof six incites; 
Thus the hnnKin bod^, cctttsklere^ cali^eir as- a 
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vMe, or in ks paffts» a formed witii thi* mosi exact 
pFoportioa. Every thing hi it is arranged with ex- 
quisile kariaony ami reguAariCy^ both with respect 
to its siae and ii^wre, and also the situation of. it» 
pods. Napajt is lar^r or MiaUer than its cooneo* 
tion with other parts, . and their motual advantage 
•require. In like manner, the figure and titMation 
€ff each i» the most convenient and suitable, both 
ibr itself »ufe.fer' others, that can possibly hecoD- 
«etved. It' is, nevectheless, certain that varietMs 
and iffregukmties may occur,, witbovt frtistralaBg 
4^ principal design oC the bodjir, as is deoionslrftad 
lathe production: of menalen and deibrmed pep- 
sons. But if ikme, and snch Uhe devtationao^ thie 
' pasts in thickness, figure^ and Wfigth, £rqtt Ike 
rules according t» which our hodies'are forniffd^ai^e 
JN* incompatiiyle with tkegacat ends im whiok they 
.were €te rt g ifc<t» they, ho.we\'er» diminish tbeir 
beauty and their elegance. Ob! that my loul 
were as beautiiixl tw thecyea. of .tho> Lord, as my 
'^ody is -fen the eyes-afimen;. and that>tke same pe»- 
•fect harmony prevailed betweentkBm, aasuhsista 
between the ditferent members oi the>latter. Then 
thouk) 1 be well pleasing in thy sight, and with 
seul and body praise thee, my Creator and. my 
Redeemer f 
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i'o a reflecting min^, nanigation la a subject that 
may afford occasion, for th^ ivt^% ipie«4«»tii;^ coosi- 
denUiicMiB. Our curiosity iv eKcit^d, an4 at the 
9amit. time gcati&ed by \ik ia v^arkMi^ w^yB ; awl 
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hence arises a new and abundant source of plea- 
sure. We in general contenif^ate in navigation 
only the advantages it procures us ; but we ought 
-also to bestow some notice on the mechanism and 
the motion of the ships, without which there would 
be no navigation. 

Is it not truly astonishing that a body of such pro- 
digious site and weight as a ship, can float upon 
the water f The weight of a ship is more consider- 
able than we may think. A little attention will 
convince US that the pressure of a vessel upon the 
water must be astonishingly great.— -Plgure to your* 
•self a majestic, floating edifice, the result of the 
ingenuity and united labor of niainy hundreds of 
bands, and composed of a great number of well- 
proportioned pieces, nicely fastened together by 
means of iron nails and bolts, and rendered so tight 
with tow and pitch that no. water can penetrate it* 
Now, in order to give motion and direction to this 
eoormous machine, some astonisiiingly iofty {)ieoe8 
of timber have been fixed upright in it, and-.ao 
'inany moveable cross-pieces have been added, to* 
gether with a variety of pieces of strong canvas, fqr 
tde purpose of catching, the wind, andof l-eceivin^ 
its impulse and propelling power, that their number 
amounts to upwards of thirty. For changing the 
directions of these yards and sails, according to' 
particular circumstances, it has also been requisite to 
add a vast quantity of cordage and tackling; and 
nevertheless, ail this would not be sufficient for the 
government ot the vessel, if there were not fastened 
to it, by means of hinges and hooks, a moveable 
piece of wood, very small, indeed, in proportion 
to- the whole machfne, but the least inclination of 
which to either side, is sufficient to give immediT^ 
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alely a different (tirectkn to this prodigious mass^ 
and that even in- a storm, so that two men may di- 
rect this swimming isl^d with the same, or greater 
ease, than a single man can govern a hoat. But if 
ve besides consider that in a vessel like this, not a 
single piece is put in at randomi but thatievery part 
of it has its determined measure and proportion, 
and is fixed precisely in that place which is most 
advantageous for it, that throughout every pari are 
distributed an astonishing number of blocks, stays» 
and puUies, for the purpose of diminishiog'thie fric* 
lion, and accelerating the motion of these pacts ; 
that even the bellying and vaulted part of the fa* 
bdc, together with it» sharp termination under^ 
aeath, are proportioned according to. the nicest 
joaiculations, and the most acourateiy determined 
rules ;: thai the; length and the thickness of the 
mast^. the size of the booms and yatdv thf} length, 
•width, and stieogth of the sails and tackling, are 
all in due proportion to one another, according to 
.captain rules, founded upon the principles of mo^ 
lion ;^-^whea we consider all thi^, I say,, our admi- 
lation increases more and more at this great, master- 
piece of human power and understanding* ; 

Still, however, a few traits are wanting to com- 
plettt'thk description. A man in health consumes, 
in the space of twenty-four hours, about eight 
pounds of victuals and drink ; consequently eight 
thousand* pounds of provisions are required each 
day in such a ship. Let us suppose her to be 
equipped for three months only, and we shall find 
that a ship carrying one hundred guns, and nine 
hundred men, must be. laden with seven hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds of provbion. A large 
forty*two pounder weighs about six thousand one 
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hundred pounds, if made of brass, and about five 
thousand five hundred; if of iron ; and on board a 
ship of one hundred guns, there are generally 
twenty-eight or thirty of these^ which, exclusive 
of their carriages, must "weigh one hundred and 
eigbty*three thousand pounds. On the second deck 
there are thirty twenty* four* pounders, each of 
which weighs about <five thousand one hundred 
pounds^ and therefore altogether one hundred and 
fifty-three thousand. The weight of the twenty- 
six or twenty-eight twelve-pounders on the lower 
deckf amounts to about seventy-four thousand five 
hundred pounds ; that of the fourteen six-poundert 
on the upper deck to about twenty-six thousand 
six hundred ; and besides that, on the round-tops 
there are even three-pounders and swivels. Now, 
if to this we add that the complete charge of a &rty- 
two pounder weighs about sixty-four pounds, and 
that, at least, upwards of one hundred charges ar« 
required for each gun, we shall find this to amount 
to nearly the same weight as the guns themselves. 
In addition to this, we must reflect that every ship 

^ must have, by way of providing against exigencies, 
at least another set of sails, cables, cordage, and 
tacklings, which altogether amount to a considera- 
ble weight. The stores likewise, con«sting of 
pla nks, pitch, and tow ; the chests belonging to 
the officer; and sailors ; the surgeon's stores, and 
various other articles requisite for a long voyage ; 
as also the small arms, bayonets, swords, and pis- 

\ tols, are no inconsiderable load. To this we. must 
finally add tlie weight of the crew, which is not 
ve^y trifling, and We shall find that one of these 
large ships carries at least two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-two tons burden, or four mlHion, 
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three hundred and twenty-four thousand pounds ; 
and yet this enormous mass is wafted along by a 
gentle breeze. How can this be possible r Is it 
not contrary to the Jaws of Nature ? 

No, ray dear reader ; this circumstance so per- 
fectly accords with the principles of Nature, that it 
^ould be a nih*acle were the contrary to take place. 
It is not the wind alone that impels this mass ; the 
ship, with her whole cargo^ floats upon the water. 
But how happens it that a body so prodigiously 
heavy does not sinlt ? How can the water, whose 
particles are not adhesive, possess sufficient force 
and solidity to support such a mass ? Tliis is the 
effect of equilibrium : the vessel sinks till the vo- 
lume of water which she has displaced is equal to 
herself in bljlk. Stuppose the ship to be one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, and fifleen in 
breadth, when she sinks two feet, she displaces 
three tiiousand six hundred feet of water, tp make 
room for an equal quantity of merchandize. Cuo- 
tequently the river is not more burdened with the 
thip than with the water, whose place she occupies. 

Navigation was formerly much more dangerous 
and laborious than at present. Mariners durst not 
venture far into the ppen sea, but confined them- 
selves to coasting along the shore. Since the inven- 
tion of the compass, they cross the seas with greater 
confidence and security. Before the discovery, of 
the loadstone and the magnetic needle, a short 
voyage was deemed a most extraordinary under- 
taking. In Homer's time, a general council of the 
chiefs wassununoned to deliberate on the arduous, 
enterprizeof crossing the -Sgean Sea. Nay, some 
centuries before, the expedition of Jason and the 
Argonauts to Colchils, was regarded as a wonder of 
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the world^-^and what were these in compamon of 
the voyages of modern times ? To find the straight- 
est and the shortest way over an ocean of sixty or 
eighty degrees in longitude, and thirty or forty in 
latitude, or across a track from four to six thousand 
miles in extent, by day or by night, in fair wea- 
ther or in foul, as well when the sky is overeat as 
ivhen it is clear, and often with no other guide than 
the compass, which does not even point due north 
in all places ; and to be able to determine the po^ 
tion of the ship at sea by the height of the sua, 
though that luminary be enveloped in clouds ; or to 
steer by the moon and stars with such exactness aiid 
()recision as not to make a mistake of the valbe of 
half a degree, or thirty miles ; this> at least, shews 
the great and astonishing progress made in the art 
'of^navigation by. the aid of modern ingenuity and 
invention. 

Have you, reader, ever reflected on the benefits 
derived from navigation; and have you ever thankod 
your Creator for them ? In -whatever condition you 
may be placed, to. navigation you are indebted!, 
either directly or indirectly, for a great portion of 
the necessaries of life. Without it you would be 
deprived of all the spices and medicines which you 
receive from distant countries; or, at least, you 
could not procure them without very great difficulty 
and expence. How uncomfortable should we be, 
were all our necessaries conveyed to us by land ! 
Of this we shall be convinced by the following cal- 
culation. The freight of a ship is reckoned by 
tons : a ton is eqtial to two thousand two hundred 
and forty pounds ; so that a ship of ^six hundred 
tons carries a cargo of one million three hundred 
ai|d forty-four thousand pounds* Reckoning half a 
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ton to a horse^ the carriaj^e of this cargo by land 
'would require three hundred carts with four^horseSy 
at least the same number of men, and twelve bun- 
ilred horses. But how then could we obtain most 
of the treasures of the remote regions of the globe ? 
What a price we should be obliged to pay, even for 
the most indispensable necessaries of life ! In ano- 
ther point of view navigation ought to be considered 
asoneof the most signal blessings of the Creator, when 
we reflect that, by its means, the gospel of Christ 
has been promulgated among the most distant na- 
tions. To me, at least, this circumstance alfords 
a subject of gratitude to God: and on the other 
hand, I praise the dispensations of his Providence 
for having assigned me a vocation, by which I am 
not compelled to brave the billows of ocean, and to 
expose my life to continual danger, to amass riches* 
or merely to procure a scanty subsistence. This 
consideration the more 'powerfully excites me to 
commend to the divine protection all those who are 
obliged to traverse the seas, and for the benefit of 
society, and consequently for my benefit, to per- 
form the most dangerous voyages. 



OCTOBER 22. 

• EASTS or BVBOBN AKB DRAVGIfr. 

A&B we not guilty of ingratitude in not taking 
more notice than we doof these animals, from which 
we derive so many advantages? We ar^, in gene- 
rat, satisfied with making them subservient to our 
parposes, either to increase our stocjc of provisions 
by their multiplication, or, by availing ourselves 
of their strength, to acknowledge our own weak- 
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ness.; but we neglect, from indolence or ignorance, 
to consider the connection they have with the rest, 
of the creation, or minutely to examine the tracer 
of the divine wisdom and goodness, which are so 
visibly displayed in the production of. these useful 
animals. Perhaps, reader, the following reflec- 
tions may direct your attention to this part of the 
creation, and excite your heart to meditate with 
gratitude on the wisdom and goodness of our God. 

Of all domestic animals, the horse renders us the. 
greatest and the most willing services. He assists 
to till the ground, he carries for us every thing we 
want, submits with the utmost docility to every 
kind of labor, and shares with us the pleasures of 
the cbace, and the dangers of war, content if he re- 
ceives a moderate supply of food. He is a creatu|"e 
that, unmindful of himself, resigns his whole being 
to the will of another ; that anticipates the com- 
mands of his master, which he executes with asto- 
nishing promptitude and precision ; that delivers 
himself up eiitTrely to his rider, that refuses' no- 
thing, sometimes even makps exertions beyond his 
strength, and dies in the act of obedience. Nature 
has given him a disposition to love and to fear man, 
and^ sensibility al^ve to the caresses which lighten 
his slavery. Of. all large animals, the horse excels 
in the symmetry and proportion of his parts, and in 
the regularity, and beauty of his whole figure. The 
exact proportion of the parts of bis head give him a 
brisk and lively appearance, which is heightened 
by the beauty of bis neck. His carria.ge is noble, 
his gait majestic, and all the members of his body, 
nay, even its ornaments, seem to annQ^nce iire, 
strength, courage, and pride. 

The ox is far from possessing the graceful figure 
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of the horse. His large head, hislegstoa short and 

too slender in ptoportion to the bulk of his body, 

tire smartness of his ears, his stupid look, and heavy 

gait, render his appearance less pleasing ; but these 

•J ittle imperfections he compensates by the important 

services which he renders to man. He is strong 

«nougti to draw very heavy burdens, and is satis- 

^ed with the meanest fare. Every part of tliis 

animal is useful ; his blood, his hide, his hoofs, 

his horm, his flesh, his fat, are alV employed for a 

"variety of purposes. His very dung is destined to 

Contribute toward our subsistence ; being a manure 

thiki fertilizes the earth, and restores to it the virtue 

It has lost by its liumerous productions. ** Iri this 

animal the structure of the organs ttf digesUon i» 

\tty reniaricahie. He has Tour stomachs, the first 

of which is Urge enough to contain forty or fifty 

>>otthdjof fbod* th6 third his eigbty-eighl folds, 

ivhich assist the process of digestlob: while that of 

sheep and goats has only tliirly*x* 

The ass, however uirprepossesslng hrs exterior, 
nevertheless has some excellent qualities. He has 
not the fire and impetuosity of the horse, but is 
quiet, natural, and unassuming. He has no pride, 
cuts no capers, carries his burden without nois^; 
is content with the coarsest food, such as tUstles^ 
3r the most common Jierbs ; is patientlind indefati- 
gable in the service of his master. 

How is it possiWe that we can daily use these ani 
miHsj^ without thinking at the same time of the 
Creator who has formed them, and endued them 
with the qualities which render them so useful to 
Us? To a reflciting mind it appears an important 
benefit, that the number of beasts of burden ani 
draught fafc surpasses that of wild beasts. Were 
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these to multiply as fast as the others, the earth 
vould soon be converted into a desart. Can you, 
reader, reflect xvithont gratitude on the goodness 
of God, who has given you the dominion over all 
these creatures, the ability to change their nature^ 
to render them tame, to enforce their obedience, 
anjl to make use of them for any purpose you think 
fit. This command over animals is a gift of God, 
which ought every moment to remind man of the 
superiority of his nature. Ai the same time, had 
not the Almighty impressed upon these animals a 
fear of man, such is their strength that it would be 
Impossible for us to tame them by force. Since, 
then, it is to God himself that we are indebted for 
this dominion, how extremely unjust it would be 
to abuse this power by aur ill-treatmept of these 
creatures, either -rn working them beyond th^ir 
strength, or in exercising upon them any other 
species of cruelty. 



OCTOBtli 23. 

*«Ilimi1t*COIIfr. 



' A GREAT portion of the food destined for man 
and beast is now committed to the earth, th€f hus- 
bandman having sown his winter-corn. He has 
how some time for repose, and has the pleasure of 
contemplating his fields gradually overspread with 
the most beautifVil verdure, that promises an abun* 
dant harvest. Nature, indeed, first labors in se- 
cret, when the germs are unfolding ; but her ope- 
rations may be discovered by taking out of the 
^arth some of the seeds that are beginning to shoot. 
Two days after the seed has been sown, the grains 
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swell, the jtiices are communicated to the gci^m^ 
and make it shoot. The germ is always Situated 
at onfe of (he extrertfiTtiesof the sefed,- and tfiatpart 
of if whicA h hearest the oirtside becomes the roo|: 
of the future plant ; while that which i^ to^ 
ward the interior produces the Stem and t!h6' h'^acT, 
The germ of corn generally begins, about twenty- 
four hours after it has been sown, to burst the coat 
of the grain, and-toset itsel'f at liberty. It pushes 
out its root, which: i« at firsf envelopie<l in » mem- 
brane ; but this it Sfoon bursts open. In a few days 
other roots shoot from tlie sides, eacli issuing from 
the case in which it was' inclosed. On the fifth pr 
^ixth day the sprout begins to appear' above t'h^ 
jjrouad. In this state it remains a considerable 
lime, till fine weather causes the ear to burst fro ni 
the coats which had previously sheltered it from 
the variations of the weather and the inclemency of 
the seasons. 

These considerations lead me to reflect on thena* 
ture of my life. My present state of existence may 
be regarded as the seed-time of a futiire life. WesoH^ 
the seed; we only observe that it springs up ; but 
mature fruits, the luxuriant ears, and the full 
sheaves, cannot yet be seen or reaped. We live ia 
hope. The husbandman having sown his seed, 
leaves it to decay iu tlie earth, abandons it to ram, 
storms, and sun-shine ; and knows not yet how it 
■wili'turn out. Siich also is the case with regard t(> 
our spiritual seed. Let us not, then, be proud of what 
we sow, nor cast down if we do not immediate]}C 
see the fruits.. Let us never be weary of sowing to 
the spirit ; for our good works^ however small^ 
xhay, perhaps, produce the most glorious frultsia 
life everlasting. 
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Now that the seed is committed to the earth, let 
us wait, without care or anxiety, for the period 
when we may reap the fruits of our labor ; but 
whenever we behold our fields, let us, with every 
pious husbandman, humbly implore the Almight^^ 
to shower down his blessings upon the land. 



OCTOBER U. 

or THE FAmTlCVLAR PBOTIDEVCB OF GOD. 

It would be a great misfortune for the world and 
for us all, if there were any foundation for that 
principle of the incredulous, that God concerns 
biraself only about the whole of his creation, or 
about whole species, genera, or classes, without 
deigning to notice the individuals of which they are 
coniposed. What a God would he be, were his 
nature such as the freethinker would persuade us ! 
Or rither, would he deserve to be called God, if 
he would not or could not extend bis care to alt the 
farts comprehended in the vast whole f To me it 
Is a consdfation and a happiness tliat both Nature 
and religion teach m** to believe the existence of a 
God, whose paternal providence watches over 
every, even the minutest individual. 
' Let it not be asserted that it is beneath the Cre*^ 
ator to care for individuals. The whole system of 
the universe, like the smallest atom, is nothing ia 
comparison of the infinite God, This being the 
case, what is it that we can call little and contemp- 
tible? How much smaller is the difference be- 
tween me and whole nations, than between the lat- 
ter and those prodigious orbs, which appear so in- 
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significant to uninstructed man ! The mosi super- 
ficial observation will be sufficient to convince us, 
that in the eyes of that God, to whom a thousand 
years are as one day, and the universe is as a drop in 
the wide ocean, no creature can be so mean, no 
circumstance so insignificant, as to be unworthy of 
bis attention. If we lake the smallest plant, the 
most diminutive insect that we are able to dissect^ 
Vre discover the most profound wisdom in the struc- 
ture of the mifiutest vessels, as in the whole which 
they contribute to form ; and the smallest part of 
these apparently insignificant objects tends no les» 
to the perfection of the whole, than the anim.al or 
the plant itself to the perfection of the whole spe- 
cies, and the latter to that of the universe, if God 
has not disdained to fonfi creatures that appear so 
contemptible, why should it be thought beneath 
hin> to preserve them ? Or how can a whole species 
be preserved, unless that preservation be extended 
to individuals ? 

So far reason alone conducts roe ; but revetatioft 
strengthens my conviction. ,lt informs me that all 
the hairs^of my bead are numbered. The meanest 
part of man^ those hairs, thousands of which we 
lose in the course of our fives ^thoot missing theiil!i^ 
or sustaining any inconvenience, — even those 4>re 
numbered ; and hence our Savroar drew this infe- 
rence, that God must stroogfy interest himielf jn 
our welfareyaftd honor us with his peculiar atten* 
tion. We know also that by the redempthin of 
Christ, all mankinc) have been mtde acceptable la 
the sight of God. They are rendered still more- 
precioiis iir hts eyes by becoming the brethceu of 
his Son. 
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1 worship thee, 6 eternal Providence, in Jesu> 
Christ I Before the foundation of the world thou 
wast attentive to my happiness; before I felt the 
want of thy paternal care ; before I could implore 
thee for it, or thank thee for thy beneficence. Jind 
can 1 be so infatuated as to suppose that thy 
care is not extended to me now 7 Thou ftast even 
submitted" to the most cruel sulTerings for my sake, 
iyid shair I believe that the superintendence of my 
welfare is now too difficult a task ? The ridicule 
of the atheist and t lie incredulity of the freethinker 
shajr not shake my faith in thee. I wilF rely upon 
thy' Providence^ even thQugh the infulel should 
Strive to persuade roe that 1 am forsakeij by, it. I 
tnow that my (Testination is not confined' to this 
present wortcT, but that in the life which is to come^ 
the wonders of thy grace shall be manifested In me 
in all their glory. But, O my God, who am I that 
thou shouldst be mindful of me? — I, who am sa 
sinful, so ijiean,, so base — and thou, who art so 
ftoly, so pure, and so exalted I What, OLord, i^ 
rtian that thou shouldst remember him, and the soii 
of man that thou shouldst extend thy loving kind- 
ness to him ! Let me, then,. \\ aJk in trhe conscious- 
ness of thine omnipresence, and. avoid everything 
tfiat is displeasing to. thee. St reugthen my fait? 
when it is shaken by the obscurity of thy ways, and 
Ifet all tliy dispenssations terminate i^ my everJasting 
felicity I 
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OCTOBER 2d. 



OF THE DIVISION OF TIME. 



Time is ineasured an<l divided by tlie motions of 
the heavenly bodies, especially of the sun and 
moon. Those two luminaries have the most evi- 
dent influence upon the state of man. The motion 
of the moon serves to mark the division of time on 
our globe only ; whereas that of the sun doubtless 
serves for the same purpose in all the other planets 
that revolve round him. 

The time in which the sun appear* to make one 
revolution round the earth, or rather which the 
latter requires to revulve round its own axis, is 
called a day. That part of this time in which the 
sun is above the horizon, is employed by man in 
the performance of his principal occupations, and 
Js called, by way of pre-eminence, day. The suc- 
ceeding portion of this time, in which the sun is 
below the horizon, is denominated night. Day 
and night form together a civil, or solar day. A 
'solar day is divided into twenty-four parts, called 
hours. Each lioiir is sub-divided into sixty equal 
parts,. called minutes: each r»inute into sixty se- 
conds ; and each second into sixty tliirds. This 
.division of the day into hours, minutes, &c. Ts de* 
tcrmined by the n^otion of the shadow of the index 
of a sun-dial, or of the hand of a watch or clock. 

The dial, when wellconstructed, constantly marks 
the true time of the sun ; but other time-pieces, all 
of which require to be regulated by the mean time 
of the sun, oftert need repair. In common life, 
most of the European n?itio|i8 begin the hours of the 
iJay at midnight, from which they reckon twelve 
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hours till noon, and twelve hours from that time 
till the ensuing midnight. 'I he Italians, however, 
begin tJie day at sun-set, from which, till the same 
time the foljowine evenins, thev count twentv-four 
hours. The Turks commence their day a quarter 
of an hour after sun-set ; from which they rcckoii 
tw<?Ive etjual hours, and when these are elapsed^ 
they count as many more till the ensuing evening. 
The Jews begin the day at sun-set; from which 
time till sim-rwe they reckon twehe equal hours, 
arhd the same number from the rising of the sun to 
his setting ; consequently the hours of their day are 
longer or shorter than the hours of the night, when- 
ever the-day is longer or shorter than the night. 

A week is the space of seven days. Some days of 
the week are caUcd afterthe planets, which were for- 
merly thought to govern those days ; for instance, 
Sunday, frwn the sun ; Monday, from the moon ; 
ISaturday, from S^ttim. Others have received their 
appellations from the ancieht deities of the northern 
nations ; 0<3in, Thor, and Freya, having undoubt- 
edly given their names >to Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. A solar month is the time that the 
sun takes to pass through one of the signs of the 
zodiac : but yet these months do not begin or end 
exactly at the entrance of the sun into a new sign. 
A lunar month is the interval between two new 
moons, that is, twenty-nine days, twelve hours, 
and fort y- four m i n utes . 

A solar year comprizes twelve months, or the 
time which the sun takes to pass through the whole 
ecliptic, which is commonly reckoned to be three 
hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, and forty 
minutes. 'These years are at present used by most 
of the nations 6f Europe.' A lunar year is the space 
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comprehended in twelve lunar months, or tliree 
hundred and iifty-four days, eight hours, and 
forty-eight minutes. The Jews and the Turks em- 
ploy this year; but to make it correspond with 
the solar year, the former frequently intercalate a 
wliole month. Our common year commences ten 
or eleven days after the entrance of the sun into 
the sign of Capricorn. 

These calculations and divisions of tiiVie, how- 
ever trivial and unimportant in themselves, are 
nevertheless of great consequence when they are 
applied to the moral life of man. Alt the hours, 
days, weeks, months, and years which compose 
the period of our life upon earth, have been given 
us by God, that, by the proper use of our facul- 
ties, we might fulfil the end of our creation. The 
division of time affords us occasion for si*rious re- 
jection on the manner in which we employ it. And 
hpw, then, do we act in regard to this precious 
time ? In our eyes, minutes and seconds aretriB'es 
which are not worth our attention ; though nothing 
is more certain than that he who makes light of 
minutes, will be equally prodigal of hours. Are 
we even more frugal of still longer period.>? Let 
us calculate the number of days, which have been 
entirely lost for us, that is, for our immortal souls ; 
how little will then remain for what may truly be 
called life ! The result of this calculation will be, 
that he who is seventy years old, has lost more than 
fifty ; and that a person of fifty can scarcely reckon 
up seven which he has employed in such a manner 
as to con tribute to his everlasting felicity. O God 
of^mercy I how distressing, how humiliating is this 
reflection 1 How many hundreds, nay, thousands 
ef days and hours which thy paternal goodness has 
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granted me, to be devoted to my eternilinterest, have 
I shamefully wasted, and spent in a total alienation 
from thee, the best and iiiost tender of fathers! 
How many of then>, O my God, have I passed in 
vanity, in idleness, and in the gratification of guilty 
passions ! And with what inconceivable rapidity 
does the little time that is yet left me fly away ! 
Before I am aware, an hour glides away, and is 
irrecoverably lost; and an hour is a considerable 
space for me who can so easily calculate by hours 
the period of my real life. Enter not into judg- 
ment with me, O Lord, on account of the days 
which I hav^ so wantonly wasted. So teach me to 
nuinber my days, that [ may apply my heart unto 
vrisdom ; that i^i future I may make a proper use 
of that time which I have hitherto misspent, in as- 
suring mysx^lf of thy favor through Christ Jesus, and 
the salvation of my immortal soul. It is only by 
thus accomplishing the objects -of my desttnatiooji 
that I can enjoy a long and a happy life. 



OCTOBER 26. 
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The snn now feebly casts his rays on the earth ; 
and the aspect of ail Nature is changed, x This 
earth, lately so beautiful and so fertile, is gradually 
becoming more dreary and impoverished- I shall 
no longer behold the brilliant enamel of the flow- 
ers, the charms of spring, the glowing magnifi- 
cence of summer, those 'varied tints of verdure ex- 
hibited by the woods and meadows, the purple 
blush of the grape, and the gofden hue of ripened 
harvests. The trees have lost their last ornaments ; 
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the pine, the elm, and the oak' bend beneath the* 
blast of the tempest. The rays of the sun, without 

^ force and without heat, no longer penetrate tiie at<* 
xnosphere and the earth. The exhausted soil has 
enriched us with its productions, and has nothing 
more to promise. This being the case, >our plea- 
sures must consequently dimiDish-' . W«hen the earth . 
has lost its beautiful verdure, its lively colors. . 
its brilliancy, and, if I may be allowecf^thc ex-, 
pressioi), its glory ; when tiic landscape', presents 
nothing but a swampy soil and gloomy hu'^s, man 
Joses those gratifications which arexounected with 
the sense of sight. When the earth is stripped of 
the harvest, and the herbage which covers it, a 
rugged and uneven surface is exhibited to the view, \ 
It has no longer that smoothness, and that charm* 
ing appearance which the corn, the herbs, and the 
grass imparted to the majestic hill and widely ex- 
tended plain. The birds have ceased to delight 
our ears with their strains, and nothing now re- 
minds man of tl)ose joys, which so lately he shared 
with other animated beings. He is deprived of the 
pleasure he derived from the melody of the feathered 
tribes, which has given place to the roaring of wa- 
ters and the howling of winds, a monotonous, u)i- 
interjupted, and melancholy sound, productive 
only of disagreeable sensations. The fi^grance of 
the delds is gone ; and we perceive only a ceitain 
damp smeli, which is not pleasing, unless it suc- 
ceeds the sensation of heat: Hie sense of feeling 
is pained by the impression of the cold and humid 
atmosphere. Thus the fields no longer allord plea- 

' sure to any of the senses. The delicate nerves, of 
which they are composed, are strained in coose- 
quenoe of the disaj^reeable impressions they receive; 
VOL. IV. — NO. 1j?3. J 
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and afterwaods become extremely relaxed, like all 
the mascles to which the feeble rays of the sua 
hare cuased to impart activity. 

But aimd these gloomy prospects^ I perceive 
how faithfully Nature fulfils the eternal law i^n- 
posed upon her, that of utiHty at all times and in 
all seasons. Winter approaches ; the flowers have 
disappeared ; and even at such times whe^n ikt suu 
diffuses bis cheering rays^ the earth ap^ars divest* 
edof its former c{i arms. But to the sensible mind, 
the desert fields still present the image of delight. 
Here grew corn» thinks such a person, raisi/ig his' 
grateful eyes towards heaven. The gardens and 
the orchards are stripped and bare, but yet the^ re- 
flection on the abundant stores we have received 
from them, inspires us with warm feelings of joy 
amid the chilling blasts of the north« The fruit-- 
trees have lost their leaves; the grass of the mea* 
dows is^ withered ; dark clouds, discharge torrents (rf 
rain ; the earth becomes^ soft and swampy, and 
walking is rendered impracticable. The thought- 
less man murmurs at this change ; but the reflecting 
mind contem^tcs it with emotion. Dry leaves 
and withered grass are prepared by the autumnal 
rains to form a manure to fertilize the earih. This 
contideration will certainly fill us with gratitude 
and joy for the paternal care of our Creator, and 
produce the sweetest hopes' of the approaching 
spring. Amtd the loss of all her external beauties 
and charms, nay, even while she Is exposed to the 
murmurs of her children, whom she has nourished 
and delighted, our mother !Earth is secretly em- 
ployed in promoting their future welfare. Why • 
then, I say, why does not the mocal world fulfil its 
destination so iidtkftiUy as the physical i The frait 
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#f the oek never prudMCcd any thing but oaks ; thie 
viae never yielded any fruit but grapes ; how is it 
Ihen that a great man has children who bearno re- 
semblance to himself? How coinqs it that the man 
of ietters Skod the artist, who render such services 
tosocie^y^ har^ sometimes ignorant and stupid de- 
scendants? How is it that vii*tuous parents give 
birth to a v^^icked progeny ? When I refiect on this 
diifereace> I discover inninnerable causes in the 
niorali as in the natural world, which occasion the 
best vine to produce grapes that are bad and sour, 
and ne9pect«ble parents to have degenerate c^)* 
dren. f roceedtng a little farther with my niedita- 
^<uis» I paiisie^ and say to myself: Is not the pros- 
.pect «f my happy days likewhe become overcast, 
aiKi bas not tbe ixriiltancy which surrounded me 
disappeared likie dry leaves? Perhaps our -condi- 
tion here below has a}so its seasons. If so, I will 
taakfi use of the fruits of my education and experi- 
ence (or my moral aourishmeint and recreation dur- 
ing jfche wJAter of my life ; and, if the harvest be 
abundant I will 2>estow as much as I can upon the 
poor, whose smaiU v<^u4tivated field has produced 
but a scanty crop. Above all things, I am soH- 
citous that when the sununer of my life is p5wt, I 
tiaay ooi^e to an autumn rich in good fruits, Jhpojii|(v> 
able to myself, and usieful to my (ellow-creatures. - 
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Go 9 has manifested himself in the crea^tion as^a 
bseing infiiuiiely wise. There is no creature, hoffh 
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ever useless it may appear to us short-sighted mor- 
talsi but what has been placed in it for some parti* 
cular purpose ; and each is formed in the nlanner 
best adapted to the end of its existence. This is 
incontestably true in respect to all those with whose 
destination we are ticquainted ; and numerous cir- 
cumstances lead us to infer that the same is the case 

* with regard to the rest. If we begin our investiga- 
tion with the SU41, and conclude with the most di- 
minutive plant or insect, we shall be obh'ged to ac- 

•Ivuowledge that not one single object could have 
been formed otherwise than it is, to be adapted to 
tlie purpose for which the Creator designed it ; and 
that its organization is so perfect as^ to be incapable 
'6f improvement. The minutest parts of every crea- 
ture are evidently appropriated to its destination ; 
'they perform the functions prescribed by the Cre- 
' ator ; and were a single one of these parts injured or 
taken away, the whole creature would be rendered 
-Imperfect, and even become, perhaps partiaHy, or 
wholly unfit for the purpose of its existence. What 
a wonderful system results from the connection 
which all created objects have with one another! 
Each has its appointed placft, and its peculiar func- 
tions, which are essential to the perfection of the 

* whole. Were it to be taken away, what con- 
fusion would ensue ! If we, then, represent to 
Ourselves that Being, who has not only form- 
ed each individual of this innumerable multi- 
tude of objects, animate and inanimate, but who 
has likewise disposed and arranged all its parts to 
answer certain ends, so that nothing is wanting, 
and nothing superfluous ; who^ by the combina* 

•tfon of alllhese individuals, has formed a w^hole, in 
^'bich tlie niosfadmirableMiarmoDy prevails, struck 
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H^gnifioenoe «f Cod in Ihe vorlwof ibe creation. 
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with a4mii:4liQd ap(i wHh r«v«repVi^ awQ, we sh^iJ 
exoUioi : " «0 (iie diiji^ ,pf ^he .ri<fb«^ ibQtb of Uie 

.^IikI bas ma«iiasiecl hian^lf in the cjie^tion as « 
tietiig mfioi^ly :|^o04* /Hour ia^^||lel:abie are thp 

Ever sifioe'tke jbeginiiiAg (tf iKe world* man has 
ttudkd to m^ka Jlii«wielf ^cqi^ainted with t)i£ livic^ 
beings that are fellow »i>h(iiMfaiits >vUh bim of tl^^ 
gl«lie» aiid^'iJHs4ay<beppi)UMios.tpdi%coveyr.new 
«p«ci6s,wbi«h !f»f^(Jb^fpre.M^PW^. bnpt Uie a^ 
Uivskmbde l^lMAg to ^^U wfip Aqjoy iit^ ,l8 it not 
db^ar, ev«ii.l»:ty! ji|Q9«(e«t ^Mgirm th^t t^cawls ib^ 
^luiwd ^ .Wiiat ><Migbt «ifv»t the Cread^r iake {^ 
4oifig tt^UKJii* .sW)Q^ J^ .ihas (U^^tQ^odon .tp ,S)aj»y 
cceatifnes the hapfHaasa of <ei(l$t^iM:e 1 But iaf whal: 
«se«MQti]d.lile beito tbe livings 4f it wner^ no looiver 
given tkAn ^laken .away? The Creatqr Uas Uk^ 
caae that ea^h . shall rv¥^';lQ^g..«noHgh .^ (uifA tl^e 
«nd.of ite iCKCttioM. tie tlp^ assigned to €acb aailwr 
4tioo ii» vthttdb itifE^afk fii^d^sufiUientsubsi«t^«4:e; 
4ttud(0TDi|F ilwiuvMiw^ lia ^sm^i^lit^, iimnediatel^ ^ 
ffto.eatnui4«.itflto tli^ wqfid^ with all that is oec«^ 

sary :fcir rtlir^iiMfrvatian^CM^ ^if^* Maa^ i^i^ate 
Mag.willi. th«i9k.rQtQ.^e world* the art oi pcovid- 
«fiig«tiie«i9tlv«s ivHh («i^ ; otbai^^i such as^ u)9a» are 
tfkqMwdMft 9A ikm pcwfnta £orthetr sup|x>rt. Witat 
jMwibausttMe .fectilitif hatb God iinpafied to th^ 
maH^i foe 'tlie.aaJf e pf niaift t' iiiow jnanj uwilicuu i^f 
^men andiollKr aoiaaalsr^ait iKMunihed fyr neaf «i4c 
iii«oiaadyfa«9l rAad lUH>Mgh ti^ wpi^d.^vU 
«a4i»«e «x ilbcMN$ft|id 4nQr«> H^tl^f^ is Ao x^aMn k> 
fdoubt tint; it^iidwM'eoDtHiuer^fumwh an abuodaat 
<iub8istoA«e,|9 all'the •gan^a^oDt yet to <;ojne. Wilii 
4Mie, iiow maay .y t ea iuws. hath ^he Aijnigii^ <;mi» 
tfen^ fli hia icri#^iii»^, ^nd :^s|^iallo^ fm majDfi 
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With what magnificence hath the Creator fitted op 
the world which he- is destined tohihabit; what 
social affections and what tender sentiments hath 
he implanted^n his bosom? O my fellow-crea- 
tures, ye who alone are endued with reason^ witk 
the faculty of knowing the grtfat author of your ex- 
istence, be not ungraleftil to so tendera behefactor ! 

>. Acknowledge with joy, that the whole earth is full 
of tJie blessings of the Lord ! ' ^ 

God has manifested himself in the creation as a 
being infinitely powerful. This omnipotence, which 
is displayed in every creature, is particularly strife- 
!ng in the largest and the most dimimitive. What 
but an almighty hand eonid h^ve reared the im- 
measurable fabric, of the lieavens ; and what else 
could have preserved it uninjured and unimpaired 
by age to the present- moment? Who but he 
could so firmly establish it, and yet maintain in it 
such a' variety of wonderful motions? What else 
could have fixed the sun at such tin olev^ion in the 
heavens, and commanded that lomiuflry to ire* 
main in his allotted place, tinsopported and unsu^ 
pended in the boundless expftnse? Gould anything 
short of omnipotence have imparled motion to the 
earth, the moon, and the stars, and caused each 
to complete its revolution invariably in a ceitain 
period ? Or would we rather cimsider the infinite 
power of the Creator hi smaM things than in-groarl^ 
we shall find it equally incomprehensible^ t Let us 
examine the dust' ufider our feet» Thi^ dust rs. in- 
habited by nations of insects/ many tholisands of 
which united wdti4d not be iequal iin bulk to agfecift 
of sand. Each neverth^I^ has limbs, orgauto, and 
senses ; each has' its pectillar instincts, each is at« 

'tached to life, and seeks to preserve it. •' Observe 

the grass in the ^IdsV th&hatr oT* yoiiv jHttds, .the 

4 I 
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IblOBSoms of the trees; $tbdy their structure and 
tbcir origin. Throughout aU Nature you Mrill, dis- 
cover wonders, you will perceive the otnitipotence 
of him who constructs the most magnificent spheres 
with the same ease that he causes a flower or a worm 
to be produced. 

. O Lord, how glorious and how innumerable are 
thy works ! In wisdom hast thou nuide tliem all, 
and the earth teems with thy blessings. Teach 
me, my God, to be attentive to them, that i may 
become wise, and ac)|f;nowW.dge that thou art the 
Xjord, who hast created the Iteavens^aad the earthi 
Let these considemtioiis excite . me to love, ^o 
praise, and to confide in thee, th^ roost, amiable, 
the most exalted, and the most powerful of Beings I 
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, The inerttoa of a. body is Jiotbiog but the effort 
oi that body to remain if\ its present state* If a 
bofly is at rest, it opposes ^nottop, and strives to re- 
niaia at rest. But if that body is onc^ set in mo.- 
tion, it continues U^ move by virtue of the same 
jaw, and resists those bodies whicK would retard its 
progress, as forcibly as it before opposed the power 
.y^hlcb gave,it ipptioo* What wisdom hath tl^e Cre- 
ator manifj^sted in t^is law 1 By lueans of it a.regir- 

larity ;js produced jip • t.he i^^'^i'^P^ bodies, which 
^^hables u^ to investigate aud tQ.determii^e the rules 
(Of-mpitioii. If the heavenly b^flies did not possess 
this power of in^rtion, they would not move wltji 
suc^orSef and r«guiarity^ and they wpulo cootinu* 
i^Uy reqi^p a bqw i^npulsei ta keep, them in motion : 
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and henc« we may nthr tlrat»the untiwne is the 
work of infinite wk^om. Take away but one single 
part of this prodigious fa^ic, and the whole will 
immediately be deranged. What ed^rantage should 
we derive fhmi the excfuvsite organisation bf ani* 
ma Is and plants, or from the wonderful structure 
and arrangement of the celestial spheres, had not 
the wisdom cf the Creator made them capable of 
these mot tons, to whidi, from their admirable con* 
struction, they are so perfectly adapteil f How 
fiimpte this law appeais, and'how-astwilsfaing are 
the elfeets 'reMiltln^ #om h ! f^ch, however, is 
fhe ntrtcfre ^f «tt the worl% <0f the Lonl. The prin- 
ciples are cis *sim))le as thte edifice is ^ratod. i cai^ 
not forbear- ^garding^he univarse as a magniticent 
palace. The thick and rugged walls on which the 
fabric reposes, appear to have neither beauty nor 
elegance : and yetfhey are so indispensably neces* 
sary, that without them the. slightest breath of air 
would overturn the edifice. These rude foundation 
-wails hive neverth^ess their beaoty, but tbis^very 
«ye is not -capable oF discovering; None birt an 
arcWtect who 'ts- perfectly ttcquiiiht^^with the rules 
of "hi^ • art, can «njoy 'the pileasure tesultirtg from the 
c o irt e m plaftton of the symrteftry, tegu4arity, and 
perfection of this fbundsrtion. 'He aton^ perceives 
*the Reason why ^t is ^ deep,. 'So broad, -so ^hick, 
'amd so long-; and'^^on^ m^od of coAdtnictioQ 
"ftas 'been "employecl in pr^fehence to anotli^r. At 
the same time fhat ^ie% eoiivtnced of the •perfec- 
tions t)f the woric, 'he has ihh ^Misf action ^ knoir 
*fhat -be possesses suflScietit'tflriil and penetration to 
discover them. "TV^s is pretHseiy-f^e- case with i^ 
spectto tiietJbservatron of ail Hlie worics of Gtfd. 
^tery spectator -is^ct captttAe df Wheeang 4iR 
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fundamental' laws tin wbich a great portion^of natit-. 
ml events depend, or of perceiving their tittlity. 
This knowledge is reserved for the phtiosopher, and 
affords him inexpressible delight. 

There seems to l}e a certain degree of inertion in- 
herepl in the mind, which may, in some respects, 
be compared with the inertton of matter. Bodies 
that continually move in the same manner, and i(y 
ward the same point, acquire a tendency to persist 
in that direction ; .and the mind has a similar pro^ 
pcnsity to actions which are frequently repeated. 
Hence the difficulty of relinquishing confirmed ha- 
bits. We ma^, therefore, make an excellent use 
•of this nttoral inertion of the m{nd> if we endea- 
Tor, by means of it^ to keep in the paths of yirtue. 
AH that we have to do is to accustom ourselves to 
the performance of good and viitnotis actions, as we 
had hitherto* done to the prietice of vice. As there 
is no lasting peace of mind without virtue, these 
efforts are so much the more necessary; But why 
'do we 80^ often stray from this path ? Why do we 
•pursue imaghary benefits, which ultimately lead 
'US into perdition/? Our hearts, subdued by the 
pride naturally inherent in them, and daB2led by 
the deceitful lustre of the objects of sense, causes us 
to approach the paths of virtue with reluctancp. 
Ijet us not then be discouraged by* the smull degree 
of violence which we are obliged to do to our pas- 
sions and inclinations ! £ven the most vicious^ are 
often obliged to restrain their passions, in order to 
obtain a temporal advantage, or to shun some par* 
ticular evil. Under this constraint they experience 
all that mortification which the vicious canuot but 
fee) when their brutai passions meet with obstacles 
and ipipedtments. But, on the contrary, what 
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^we^t emotions ciieer the foul mrkvn the tntnd re* 
tajns its control o^er the semes. A fre^oent e?ier* 
cise of this command at ^length plaoss ut in that 
happy and enviable state, in vrhich the sottl, ele* 
vated a<bove the turbulent regions of the poMionSy 
looks doi«n ^itii pity on the low and contemplibtle 
herd of the sftves of vice. 
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. No evcAlvre on the f^cc of «he eaitii httfto ntta$r 
waAt^ as -man. How na1fied« how (Mfim, how ig- 
npraat he (O^mes iQto the mwrld ! Naiiife has not 
ciodued us with that industry and umtinctv which 
jDost 9i the brale creatioti po^Mss as aoM as thcfr 
4M» bom : the hasviereiy giv«Q us reason ^o-ateiftt ns 
Jn the 4wqttisition of many quatifications,, fn this 
respect tbo anMials would appeddr to Jae objcttts of 
4Mir envy. Are they not indeed fortunaike want 
-wanting either the appard, tke arms, aiad 4be air* 
~ tendance which we re<|Uire; in bAvittg no oecafsion- 
to invent, learn, or practise the arts that- are nseces-t 
sary ior our accommodation^ They ibriag with 
them into the wor4d, clothing* wea^ns, aod every 
other re()*jisite ; or, if they want any thing- more, 
^ach species may easily procure it by an implicit 
obedience to the instincts iniplanted in it by Na- 
ture. If they want habitatioaa, they know of them- 
^selves bow to dig or to construct them. If they 
^require beds, clothing, or ft changeoif habits, they 
jiossess the art of «pinnuig and weaving t^em, and 
^f tlirowing off tbdr former ooivering. If they 
hav/e e,B(ein]ie^ th^y aiie pi?o.Tided w^ tlie means 
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of defence ; and if they are »ick and w9onded» they 
know w&ere to find remedies. But we •nly, wli«r 
^r^so superior to all other animals* have more 
vaats> aBd fewer means of satislying then. 

It nay, perhaps, be asked, why the Creator hai 
in this respedt made mati so much inferior to bnifefs. 
It is oeBtaiiily moce rational to make this enquiry, 
than to^ murmur ait the dispensatian of the Almighty ; 
for in this is manifested the adorable wisdom o^ 
God. In subjecting man to man^f- wants, he wished- 
to give continual exercise to his reason, which was 
conferred on him only for the purpose of making 
him happy. By our corpoteal wants, and by tiie d&« 
ficteocy of our insMncts^.we are led to the use of our 
reasoa, and to the knowledge of ourastves and of 
the WDiidy and are eacoumged in persevering in* 
dustry, if we would avoid poverty, pain« and- vex« 
ation, and render ourselves agreeable and happy. 
The faculty of reawa is at the same time the only 
means we poesess of restraining our passimst and 
of preservifsg us from dangerous excesses. Of tht» 
truth a few examples will be sufHcient to convince 
us. If wo x»iu<ld procuFe the fruits- of the earth 
without any eicerdon^ a general and muBtormpted' 
indolence would betheceneequence. ThtS-'way ot 
U#e woold-eiiervate and paralyze M the nobler fa-' 
culties of the mind. The bonds of society would 
be broken, our mutual dependence would be de« 
sftroyed ; fiar even ehiidren would have no occasion 
to apply to tlieir parents, and much less to any> 
others, forsubsistenoe. AU mankind would relapse 
into a rude, salvage, and barbai'ous staite; each in^ 
dividual, like the brutes, wQ!»ld Ib^e only for him^ 
self; there. wonki be no subordination^ . no good 
«ft«QB, or^nnsteal diUga^anft» To mu wants*. tkeee* 
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lore, we are indebted for the development of those 
faculties, to wbicii we owe the prerogatives of bu-^. 
maiiity. They awaken the eoergiet of our minds, 
they cause us to enjoy, more conveniencies and 
more pleasures of sense than the animals are- sus- 
ceptible of. Our very necessities have rendered us 
sociable,, rational, and moral, ai^ have led us to' 
the invention of many, useful arts and sciences. 
Activity is upon the whole advantageous and ne^ 
cessary for nian« If his powers are not exercised* 
he becomes a burden to himself; he gradually sinks 
into a state of stupid ignorance ; into indolence, 
gross sensuality, and otberconcomitant vices. Em- 
ployment, on. the contrary, gives an agreeable acti* 
vity to the whole machine, and a^rds so much the 
more pleasure, the more art, industry, and intelli* 
gence it requires. Natural wants, therefore, were 
absolutely necessary to render us rational, wise, 
sociable, virtuous, and happy. If afty having been 
nourished with our mother's milkj we had wanted 
BO farther assistance or instruction, we might have 
lived independent, like the beasts ; we should have 
bad no occasion -for language, or to make any use 
of our reason ; consequently we should have been 
incapable of learning to know ourselves and other 
thkigs, of acquiring any art or science, and of ^no 
joying the noblest pleasures of the mind. Now, on 
the contrary, the helpless state of children induces 
tlie parents to take care of them out of love and 
compassion ; while the children on their parts at* 
tach themselves to their parents, from the feeling 
of their wsmts, and the fear of danger, and by their 
instruction and example are accustome«l to the use 
of their reason and a sense of propriety. They thus 
become good men^ and useful members of society. 
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and they are enabled to lead a respectable and a 
happy life. Pdssessiag tkese adrmtagesi we may ea» 
siiy dispense with those, which ^bnals seem to have 
over us. We have no occasion either for hair or 

• 

feathers ! for oar dothiitg; we want neithe!^ tectl| 
mt elaws for'onr defence, neither senses mott 
moate, nor any innate instinct, for onrhoutisbmeht 
ttiid pveservation. By these gifts of Nature we 
should Mily be circumscribed within a more con* 
traded sphere of aiibnai perfections. 'Oiir senses, 
•or tiflrderstahding, and our manual exertions ate 
fitlB^eilt' to procure us clothing, food^ and every 
veceatary and conYenience, |»reservalion> andplea* 
aiifey aadto enable us to turn to our advantage 
•very object in the kingdom of Nature'. 

Thus those wants/on account of which some 
people murmur against t^rovidence, are ffae real 
emotes of our superior happiness, and .^e best 
jR^aiiS that the divine wisdom and goodness couid 
kave^empkyyed to direct the faculti^ of men i'li tlie 
namer most advantageous to themselVes. ' If all 
were wise enough to employ them conformably 
wttli the viewsof ihefr CreaW, out of one liundred 
«»haippy persons, there would scarcely bet>he thit 
«ouh! ascrilve'his afflictions to fortune! We should 
Hiea learn that the sum total of our distressed' is f^r 
•tttweighed by that of the blessings w^ich v^e eii- 
Joy ; and that rt depends only on ourselves to leati 
ail agreeable, ' nay; even a K^ppy^ life. 
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OCTOBER 30. 

OF PRESENTIMENTS. 

I 

^ The faculty of presaging future events, possessed 
by the soul, is manifested by effects so extraordi- 
Dary» that they cannot fail to excite our astonish- 
ment The ipiages and sensations u^hich produce 
. a presentiment, are sometimes so obscure, and sq 
closely concealed in the recesses of the soul, thai 
vre are not cpn&cious of them ourselves. The soul, 
nevertheless, deduces from them very correct no- 
tions, and the image of the future is pourtrayed ia 
the clearest manner. In this case it forms conjeo? 
tures, without knowing what could have led it to 
.hem. It is. astonished at the discovery, and takes 
them for inspirations. These supposed inspirations 
are what we call presentiments. They take place^ 
when, without bejng able to assign the reasons on 
which our conclusions respecting any future event 
«re founded, we, nevertheless, have an idea more 
or less distinct of that event. . It should here be ob- 
served that presentiments are from their nature 
much Weaker impressions than sensations. For. this 
reason they cannot be correctly distinguished, as 
long as the senses and a heated imagination keep 
the soul in a violent agitation. But when the soul 
is at rest, presentiments appear most distinct; and 
hence silence, night, and sleep are the most fertile 
in these impressions. In such a state, man is often 
elevated above himself. He looks behind the cur- 
tain of futurity, without knowing how he has been 
enabled to do so, and announces what will come to 
pass, though he is scarcely enlightened enough to 
perceive what is passing before hi\eyes. 
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A multitude of facts leave scarcely any doubt 
tliat the soul possesses this faculty of forming pi^ 
sentiments : and those have made but very little 
progress in the study of Nature, who refuse credit 
to any thing merely because it appears extraordi- 
nary and inexplicable.. This secret faculty, which 
sometimes apprizes us of future events, certainly 
exists in the soul ; as is demonstrated by the nume- 
rous instances which occur in history, and all of 
which 'we cannot possibly deny. There are proba- 
bly very few grown-up people i/Cho have not some- 
times felt impressions of this kind. The soul pos- 
sesses the faculty of recalling the past, as thoiigli^lt 
were present ; why then should it not also be capa« 
ble of foreseeing the future, not merely what must 
necessarily happen according to the nature of 
things, but what is fortuitous or accidental ? For 
this pdrpose it may employ means similar to those 
whicK it ma"kes use of in xespect to the past. When 
it is acquainted with the history of past events, 
it can represent them to itself as present. Why 
then should we consider it impossible that our souls 
may receive information concerning the future. 
There are millions of spjrils superior to man, who 
mi^ht reveal it to him ; or the human mind may 
possess a faculty hitherto unknown, .which may 
enable us to discover distant and future events. 
- But however obscure and incomprehensible the 
cause of presentiments may be, it is sufticient for 
me to know that they are capable of contributing 
more or less directly to my happiness. Sometimes 
they warn me of an impending calamity ; at others 
they apprize nieof some pleasing event that awaits 
nie, B6th contribute occasionally not a little to my 
felicity, I ought, however, to beware of convert- 
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ipg this faculty of the soul into a torment ; but, on 
the contrary, to make use of n to augment^ as much 
8Ls*'possible, my happiness and tranquillity. Aboye. 
ill, I should take care not to suffer myself to be led 
astray by superstition, and neither to place too 
ipuch confidence iu the impressions of which I have 
been treating, nor allow them to operate to the pre- 
judice.of tliose duties which I owe to my 'Maker. 
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God is the subject of my song. He is the ^od 
of strength; thie Lord is his name: great ar^ h^U 
iR^orks, aud his empire exteu4s ' heyoad all the 
heavens. 

He wills ; he speaks, and worlds start into exist* 
ence ; he threatens, . and the heavens aud the earlh 
are again reduced to Aoihin^, from which thej- 
^prung. 

Light is his garment ; and all his dispensatioof 
• are dictated by infinite wisdom. He governs th*. 
iin i verse as God, and truth and righteousness are 
the foundation of his throne« 

Lord of the upiverse, who is like unto theef O 
Being who hast ever existed, and who wijtever 
continue to exist; thou inexhaustible source of true 
felicity I 

AM that is, was, or ever shall be, in heaven, 
earth, or sea, is Known to God ; and the oouniWss. 
works of his almighty hand are ever present to hit 
sight. 

lie encompasseth me; he w;|tclveth over me; 
HQd ^9,der,th« fihf^dpiy qft^is wiogs we pan iiedomi' 
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in safety. None of our actions escapes his pene* 
trating eye> and he searches the inmost recesses of 
the heart. 

He is always near us, whether we lie down, or 
whether we rise up. If we ascend into heaven, he 
is there ; and if we t^ke the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall his hand lead us, and his right hand 
bear us up. 

He hears my prayers, and sees all that passes in 
my soul. All my good actions and ail my faulti 
are^klike known to him, and he graciously hastens 
to support me under my afflictions. 

Before 1 existed, he iixed my lot, and inscribed 
in Kis book the number of the days whach be was 
pleas'M to assign me. ■' 

I possess nothing that I can call my own. 'Myself 
and all that is mine belong to the Lord my God. t 
•will therefore; give glory to his nartie, and his praise 
«halt for ever dwell upon>ny4ipt i 

Who can corhprehend the magnificence of thy 
wottderful works 1 Every atom of dust which thou 
faast -formed announces the power of its Creator. ^ 
The smallest » blade of grass is a mirror that re^ 
fleets his wisdom.' The air and the sea, the hiHs, 
the vallies; and the plains proclaim his praises. 

Th6u^ waterest the earth, and clothest it with 
vei'dure. • From thy hand we receive night and 
day, «)rti, wine, and every blietsing. 
• Not a sparrow falls but by thy wiH, O Lord. 
Oa]^ht not th'en the aMurancethat thy hand is over 
me, to fill tny b6art with confidence and oontent* 
ment ? • 

If God is my protector and my deliverer^ I liavi^ 

. K3 
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DoUunc to. few eilber tro«h li€»v«ii «r esifUi^ and 
me; 



A HTltN OP PVAI8S. 



It is thou, O Lord, who hatt created ^l th^ ho4 
§f kmi""^^ ^^A ^ V}^n«4i «f anfeU wbich 9uj> 
fCNiii^ tby. thfqv^. Tb^ U9iuei^»e «PFpansf» of M^ 
J^y<^»y wMhaU tbeif magpiiicept Ueooratiqosy y 
but the tabernacteof 4h^^^ bi/^d ^pkU^ thi^kp<Hr 
4Hi4 adore tb^,. 

TliAub^fi %dQn»e4 tblf (i)obc^ uritb » tbonnto^ 
charms which delight our souliu ThsMt sva wbicb 
IMdt»te« SQ iB4D0r wQrl4% wbiPb dwB^HiaM £»Etility 
to <wr i«lds> ¥Fbiob eiMfiebc;^ m9 witb I9 napy bl«|ir 
i|itf» li^fr devi^lifi <viHp $1^ COW& wb^b tb^ 
bast prescribed tq bilP*. 

^s by tby eosMn^kiM tb^ tb« vmmhh the tomp 
»Dd tbfi ^n9n»Qi^of> 9AgH% 9b«9ds ^fOA i^^MHT Bul4i^ 
radiSMPCe. Wbicb W«y fi0e:vef wie iw£% fwr ^«3Fi^» <r 
dirtitt; w» t%nvh f^ 4^rei pcft^^^ ^f Ibf bt||i|ity» 
and tby blm^iilgf .Af»^^ «Fei|fe'to visi( iif^. 

r Jqc w i)Qiv imi«biiii9^ibl9 «f>rbigf a|i4 Ibip9|aiiif» 
^ fuvniih m yitb. limpid ^ ij^vbi^i^ wi|«n. 

X)»etb«iwiicept d^w vivifii^ ai^} rc*r«|l|« PWr |»#^ 
dows. The .f|i«jiMiMn» m^ tbff ?mllWs« M»^. <PV^ 
Mk{ tbf ffoiA» pr^wnt ^ 4^119 Miift¥ |))PHfii»i4# of 
bi^uljcis % und tb4» v^olie «H[ftbf "wbifb iby bfnd 
•lA^KWis in infiiiiU fiiMi^». l^^iipf witb bifafs^gs* f» 
crowned with tby gifts^ and fertilized by t^b? 
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We e»ditr9 without mwniuri»« tlw woes of life; 
^ley iR« nlw^s M»|h«d by sme <ii#i^mQiiU^, «f^ 
^p«€ift|ljr by t^e cJbiQ^rkig lii#Heiv;9 «/. lio|w» The 

teg ^pirils* »iiid.llie i»)i« ^ Ihy kvm3» dt^ ii^Mir 

filtton^i Jill Hm life jr««l aii4i^vi| w«lk h^adm 
fcWMT* iutftiiqmit^^ iigtitiiif«^ tem{»e«t9».tiieisea». 

^ueiiHy (Jfaturib tb€ htf^Miim <^ iten^;i.«iKi IkeMf- 

4ke w|ol« «Hf9C« of tlie ^lob«i«. 

MdffliMn«iM tQlhfi Am Ifow wfaMi>m«piuiigv list 
J)i«s«e4 ^ Qftd, whQ'Ktfeh QpfliMd tO! w tbe- doMft. 
•f eternal life through Christ Jesus^ Si 



5F KA1UN|( ^lUdtiL^ 

iKwiidinil^.s^Dy HMiw^f«Mi«^ 14 Mif iprfi, Wli«tr 

wild confustoa i Stngi^Wte «»ithi» |fk«y ^W^^ fOrtibr 

4^ >«iKi^ y^ 9QiUii9 f»A bff riii0c«* tni«^ H^^a 

^oiUms -Mil Mli0^ ^ ff#MiM4flft)«^ ^ mQhA|IA» 

rms^ f^e#im Jn^w44iftiitaU.r,niycb.j^ 
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Among this immense multitude there is no confu- 
sion; each species being perfectly dfstiiirguishabl^ 
from the other : order preraik in the sea as in erery 
portion of Nature. All the anim^ by which it is 
inhabited have their peculiar nature, food, iii- 
stincts^ way of life, and occupations. There/ as 
wpon the earth, each tpeotes borders closely upon 
others; Where one ceases; another begins. The 
stone wluch forms the highest linkin the minerai 
kingdom is half a plant ; the plant^hich terminate ' 
the vegetable kingdom is hM an animal, and the 
highest 141 the brute creation beirrs a considerable 
resemblance to man. in the sea^ also,. Nature > 
.passes from the small to. the great, advaocing gra- 
dpally in. the scale of perfiectioo, and unites aH 
beings by one immemie chain, inr which nnt arsingle 
link is deficient. 

How innumerable is the multitude of the inhabit- 
ants of the deep ! What a variety, what a diversity 
in form, size, instincts, and destination ! Some 
are so small that yre can scarcely discern them;[ 
othert so large that their prodigious bulk^fiHsus ' 
'Urith terror. Some are.meanly clothed, and* ^heir 
color SO' nearly resembles that of the bptt&riiof thfc 
sea; ^hat-it is^rfficult to distinguish 'ifii^ih from it. 
Others ar^ adorifed by Nature with Very^brilliant 
hues. Sonie ait' not prolific, because otherwise 
they'^oUld destiny all the rest : others are so much 
the Wore num^erous, Imng designed for the food of 
thousandsof meh and ^nfynals.' * 

" O- Lord, ^ how- mauHbld are thy wotks ! In 
wisdom thoWha8t'iiiard«tlieiJiail> and th% earth is 
frill of thy riohes. So is this' great and wide sea, 
wher^n ire things oreepiag 'innumerable, both 
great and soiaU b^s« There go the ships ; ttore 
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is that leviathan, whom thou hast roaHe to play 
therein. These Wait all upon tbee, that thou roayst 
give fbem tlieir meat iu due season.^ Pt. cirj 

24—27. 
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9t TiiP. &rviNi wrSAoii DitrL«iyKi» in thb conneo 
Tioit or rue oirFxaBirr ^akis of natvIs. 

As all the members of our bocly fotm together 
one whole^ arranged and coostructed with jsveai 
wisdom; 8o also the dilferent species ;Gi natural 
(kroductioos.may be regarded av members, q»tc»f 
which- the Supreme Bejng<. has composed a perfect 
whole. . A very small degree pf atteiUjoi^ will,8ttf<f 
fice to convitice us, that every tbtitg in Nature.i» 
Uttked together, so aa to form but one inwnense 
chaiB. The diJtfereitt sp^iea of mineral .earths evtr 
denUy nourish and support the. vegetable iMagdfiwi^ 
without which aoimaTs could not exist* Fire, .watery 
aiid.a»r:.a^ incUspensably necessai^.ftHr the prevet^ 
vatioiiof this (terrestrial globe; consequeutly theie 
is an indissoluble boiad between all-: the various |>arti 
of Nature. Our globe,- as philosophers demon? 
strate, has a necessary connection with the stiii« 
aod the other planets, nay> even with the whole 
system of the uui verse. To combine together such 
a, pfodigioils multitude of diifereat objects, cetfuifed 
nothiog short of in^nlte wisdcMSi,. This^akoflie oould 
ualteso many millions of beings,. in such a uiapner 
that.Qoe sliould b^ subservictfil to the -other. 

11* we would not los^ ourselves in this immense 
ocean .of the ctfeatiou, wp.must condne our Mention 
to th« littk sy-stem of our globe* The wisdom 
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which we there discover may enable us to form 
tome idea of the intelligence manifested in the rest 
of the universe. Let us consider only what is im- 
mediately before our eyes. If we examine the ani- 
mal kingdom relatively to the general system of 
Nature, and consider the wants that ^e common 
to ail animals, we shall be struck with the harmony 
that prevails throughout. Warmth, air, water, 
light, are all indispensably necessary for their pre- 
servation ; but it is not immaterial what proportion 
they receive of each. Too much or too little would 
be equally pernicious to them, and would reduce 
all Nature to the primitive confusion of chaos.^ A 
small increase of heat would prove fatal to all living 
creatures ; for if the earth in general received more 
heat from - the wo-, the atmosphere in suinhiet 
would of course be hotter in every country than it is 
at present. Now experience shews, that in many 
regions of the globe the heat Is sometimes so in- 
tense, that were it to rise ever so little, or to con* 
tinae for ever so short a time beyond what it actu- 
ally does, men and animals would be destroyed^ 
and the vegetable kingdom burned up. On the 
eiher hand, if we had less heat, we should not fare 
better, the cold being sometimes already so severe 
a^ to endojiger the lives of animals, and, indeed, 
often to freeze them to death. The earth, there- 
fore, stands exactly in that relation to the sun, th« 
source of heat, which is alone adapted to all crea** 
tures, which, as we have seen, would be destroyed 
by any alteration. This just proportion Nature 
has also observed with respect to the air. The as- 
ceqasion of vapors is principally owing to the grafvity 
of the%ir, and rain to its lightness, if th% air were 
not^coustituted, as to be sometimes more denset 
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kt Others more rarefied, sometibies heavier, and at 
others lighter, we should not have that difference 
of temperature which is necessary for the growth 
of plants, 'and the preservation of animal life. If 
the air were universally heavier than it is, it would 
be m'ore charged with vapors, clouds, and fogs; 
consequently its great humidity would re;ider it un- 
wholesome and prejudicial to plants and animals. 
If it were lighter, the vapors could not ascend and 
collect into clouds. Thus it is with every thing in 
Nature ; in all, infinite wisdom has established a 
due medium* As all the elements are thus arranged 
in the manner best suited to the preservation of ani- 
mals, so they also harmonize with every other part 
of Nature. The air was not formed merely to pro- 
duce the necessary changes of the weather ; it is at 
the same time the medium of sound. It must con- 
tequ^tly have been adapted to our ear; and in 
this respect also it is formed with the most admirable 
wisdom ; ior had it been more or less elastic, heavier 
or lighter, the ear would suffer great inconvenience. 
The humaH voice, now so agreeable and melodious, 
would have resembled either the rolling of thunder, 
or the hissing of serpents. The air moreover con- 
tributef to the circulation of the blood. It pene- 
trates into the smallest vessels. If it were more 
Uense, its force would destroy every thing; if it 
were more subtle, its action would be to'^ weak. 
A thousand other, relations subsist between the air 
and the various parts of Nature ; aud it seems to 
have received for every one in particular that por- 
tio9 of its properties which is adapted to each, so 
admirable is the harmony that prevails throughout. 
If,'theni we consider that many thousand species 
of animals and vegetables stand equally in need of 
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Wi heat, and light; that «ach of ti^pfe.sp^es 
d lifers from < the rest, having. Us peculiar character 
ristics, and being weaker pr stnM»g«r thaa othiers.; 
apd that, nevertheleiSy .the elements are eqiialty 
veil-adapted to all, that they are ade<mate fo Uw 
supply of BO many anfl such multliarious. wants, wd 
are forced to acknaWledge that a vvisdom, ior which 
nothing is too difficu1t,mufithiave established thai 
astonishing harmony and connecttoii which sybslit 
among so many different beii^gs. 

In a word, every thing in Nature is formed' hj 
number^ weight, and measure* and destined inr 
some important purpose. It is not only the treie 
towering majestically tow^ards ,)ieaven; the nutri- 
tious herbage and the waving corn; the useful and 
laborious horse: the herds and .flocks that 8U|^ly 
us with food ; the mineral kingdom, which yields 
V19 so many substances for prnament and fpr neces- 
sity ; the sea, which so richly furnishes our taMei» 
and bears us on its bosoni iiotn ope rc^n to aao^ 
ther; the luminaries 9f heaven, who^e influeace 
the most ignorant cannot hutipenp^ive— itUoct 
only these, I say, that occi^py an.impoftant raidk 
In the creation ; but the hiunbl^st jnoss, the nidesl 
sheli-iish, the most diminutive insoct^onliibutes ti> 
the perjfection of the. whole. 

Almighty Being, Creator and Pr^iji^v^er tafall 
things, can I survey all. ^h<^e objects withqiii think* 
ing of thee, without adnciirling4t^y ^^dom? With» 
out the enunations of thy. d^yijiie i^adiaince, all Na* 
ture would be involved indcaary. darkness^and hcf^ 
rible confusion. Without th^, the. epith .woiHd he 
cheerless, and destitute of, charms* ThywiAdoln 
alone hath impaftejcl to all Nature auoh boauty^jper* 
fection, and utility. 

3 
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YeSj, Lord, it is thy wisdom alone that embel- 
lishes, enriches, and preserves all things ; that 
blesses and confers happiness on the animal cre« 
ation.N Thou shalt be the subject of my songs. I 
\rill bless and praise thee, O God^ for to thee 
belong wisdom, power, and glory. 



NOVEMBER 3. 

RBFtCCTXONS ON A fiBD. 



While summer lasted, I have not, perhaps, 
valuedthe comforts of a bed so highly as they dc» 
served : but now that the cold is daily encreasing, 
I am more sensible of the favor which God confers 
upon me, in permitting me to have a bed upon 
which to repose. If 1 were deprived, during these 
cold nights, of thisaccbmmodatibn, a due perspira- 
tion would not be kept up, my health would sustain 
injury, and my ♦sleep would not be so sweet and so 
refreshing. In this point of view, only, the bed is 
of considerable advantage to us. But whence pro- 
ceeds the warmth which I there experience ? It 
would be a mistake to suppose that it is the bed 
which warms me. So far from imparting warmth^ 
it is from me that it must receive jt. ' It only 
prevents the particles of heat emitted by my body 
from escaping into the air; retaining and cpncen- 
trating them. When I reflect how many animals 
must have contributed to procure me a sioft couch 
to repose on, I am the more thoroughly convinced 
of the value of this blessing. How many creatures 
must furnish their feathers and their hair for tliis 
purpose ! Supposing that an ordinary bed contains 
only thirty-six pounds of feathers, as those of o»e 
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goose weigh no more tbair half a pound, it would 
take the feathers of seventy-two geese to form one 
single bed. How many han<}s, how many different 
materials^ and what labor are required to make a 
compltfke bed ! It is from these and similar calcu- 
Jations that we acquire a jusi sense of the favors 
which the Almighty has bestowed upon us. AVe 
commonly consider his giits but very "superficial iy ; 
but if we would take the trouble to examine them 
in detail, we should be astonished at the variety of 
objects which concur in their cojp position. Ana- 
lyze only in idea, my dear reader, the individual 
parts of which your bed is composed, and you will 
pefceiyc^ with astonishment, that to prepare it for 
ypiiruse, it required the labor of at least ten per- 
sons; that it cost a great number of animals their 
lives J that the fields were obliged to furnish flax 
for the tick, and the forest to supply wood for the 
bed-st^ad. You will see that a considerable part of 
the creation was put in motion, that you might 
enjoy a comfortable repose. The consideration of 
the most common gifts which God has bestowed 
will l^ad you to the same reflection. Your linen, 
your clothes, your shoes, your bread, your drink, 
arc all worthy of your attention, and teach you 
thjtt none of them can be procured without the 
labor of a great number of hands, and the concur- 
rence of many causes. 

Is it, then, possible that you cap retire to bed 
without fe«^ling some emotions of gratitude ! If, at 
going to rest, you had no other gifts for which to 
thank your benefactor, the comforts of your bed 
alone would deserve your grateful acknowledg- 
ments. What refreshment does it afford you after 
the fatigues of the day ! In these cold nightSj 
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apartments ever so well warmed would not do you 
9o much good as a comfortable bed. Hot rooms 
warm the head more than the feet ; but a bed^ 5n 
the contrary, produces, the most equal and tempe- 
rate warmth. By its means you may procure^ with 
the least expence, warmth, refreshment,^ and re- 
pose. If, theUj it is unpardonable to sit down to 
table without returning thanks to the giver of all 
good, it is perhaps still more inexcusable to go to 
bed without expressing our gratitude to God. Let 
these considerations excite you to praise* the Lord 
whenever you retire to restj, .and to bear in miftd 
ihe favor which God has conferred in giving you a 
bed upon which you can repose. 

This it is so much the more your duty to do^ M 
you will see but too many of your brethren, who, 
either cannot find rest upon their beds, or evexl 
have no bed to lie down upon. These unfortunate 
mortals deserve your pity. Think how many 
are exposed to the open air, and to all the in- 
clemencies of the weather, both by land and sea 9 
how many,Janguishing in dreary dungeons, orinr] 
habiting .wretched huts, long for the comforts of a 
bed, and would think themselves the happiest of 
men if they had but one single part of the couch on 
which yon repdse. It is computed that the hun- 
dredth part of the inhabitants of a city are in these 
wretched circumstances. How much better do you 
fare than these children of misery ! How many of 
your fellow-cf eatures watch every n^ht for you, as 
the soldier at his post, and the mariner upon the 
ocean ! lEIow much more numerous is the class bf 
those who, though they have beds, ate neverthe- 
less strangers to the sweets of repose. Within the 
small compass of a mile there are but too many 
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whom the pains of sickness rob of their rest; who 
are kept awake by the anguish of grief, the pangs 
of remorse, or the pressure of poverty and distress. 
What is your duty towards all these wretched suf- 
ferers? If you have not the means of soothing in 
one way or anotlier the afflictions of your fejlow 
men, give them, at least, your compassion and 
your prayers. As often as you retire to, rest, pray 
for your unhappy brethren, who are deprived by 
so many dilFereni causes of the comforts of re- 
pose. Pray for those whose nights are rendered 
sleepless by grief, poverty, or pain ; for those who 
are extended upon straw, or upon the bare stones'; 
dnd then cast a look upoTi your bed of sickness and 
of death. There will come nights in which you 
will not sleep so soundly as you do at present. 
Fioodspf tears and the perspiration of death shall 
bedew your couch. A softer bed shall then receive 
you, and profounder slumbers «eal your eyes. You 
shall nepose undisturbed in the tomb, and shall 
awake again with new strength, to behold for ever 
the face of your God. In the days of health and 
prosperity, reflect on this bed which the earth shall 
jirovide for you, and let the thought fill you): soul 
"with happiness and joy. 



NOVEMBER 4. 

BEFLECTIONS ON THE PAST SUMMER. 

The lovely days of summer are p^t, and except 
the sweet remembrance of their joys, they have 
left us nothing but emblems of the transitory nature 
of terrestrial things. How the whole face of Nature 
is changed ! Ho'w cheerless the sub> peeping frqm 
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behind the gloomy clouds, sheds his feeble rays oil 
the gardens, stripped of all their flowers, on the 
6e}ds, where scarcely any traces of vegetation are 
to be seen, and on the hills, sprinkled with patched 
of dry and withered herbage. The air no longer 
resounds with the melodious accents of the feathered 
tribes ; the silence is interrupted only by the harsh 
note of the crow, or the shrill cries of the birds of 
passage^ steering their flight to more temperate 
ciimefs. The neighboring hills are deserted ; tli^ 
are forsaken by the flocks, they are no longer ani- 
mated by their breating ; and the beds of ouf gar- 
dens are laid wa^te. What a melancholy prospect 
is presented by the extended landscape ! That 
beautiful verdure which so lately adorned ft, ft 
transformed into a dull and disagreeable yellow. 
The clouds discharge cold rains, and thick fogi 
veil the serenity of morning. 

Such is the scenery which Nature how exhibits ; 
and who can contemplate it without thinking of the 
frailty and uncertainty of all earthly things? Th^ 
delightful days of summer have flown with rapid 
wing, and while we were preparing to enjoy them, 
they were gone with all their pleasures. But ought 
I to murmur at this, or to find fault with the dispen- 
sations of the Lord ? O no ; I will look back at the 
days of the past summer, and' I will bless the Cre- 
ator of all the seasons for the pleasures which 1 hav^ 
tasted in them; With what sweet sensations, what 
pure deKght has he often filled our souls, whdn we 
contemplated the charms of Nature, when we be* 
held the varied tints of verdure that decked the 
hills and the yallies, when we listened tothesti'ains 
of the lark in the empurpled clpud, or th'e plaintive 
Aotes of the iiightingafein the dark recesses of X)^9 
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groves ; when we inhaled the fragrant perfume of 
the flowers ; when Aurora inspired all Nature with 
new life ; or when the forests and the hills glowed 
with the rays of the sun ! Bow many days have I 
passed in the enjoyment of the delights afforded by 
the beauties of Nature ! Besides the pleasures of 
the senses and of the imagination, how many rich, 
productions have the gardens, the fields, and the 
orchards yielded us ! Uow can we think of the past 
months without feeling the sweetest emotions, with* 
out expressing our gratitude to the Father of Na* 
4ure, who has crowned the year wnth his blessings } 
We now live upon the gifts with which summer 
and autumn have presented us. In those ^eason^ 
we observed the activity with which Nature co^ 
operates in the views of her author for the benefit 
of man. How rich was the spring in buds and 
blossoms ; what a multitude of fruits did the sum- 
mer ripen, and autumn permit us to gather ! The 
earth has for this year accomplished the purpose 6| 
its destination, and is preparing to enjoy a short 
interval of repose. Thus Nature is busily engaged 
for th^ greater part of the year, and even dur 
ing her apparent cessation from labor, she is secretly 
employed in preparing for a new creation. But, 
Jet us ask ourselves, have we been equally active? 
Have we>nade such a good use of the. past days as 
to have fruits to shew from them ? As the husband- 
man now counts his sheaves, ought we not to have 
some virtuous actions, some good works to enume- 
rate? Have the pleasures of summer made us bet- 
ter, and the beauties of Nature inspired our hearts 
with such emotions as to elevate them to God ? 
Were our occupations during the long days of sum- 
mer of such a jaature as to promote the honor of 
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God, and the welfare of our fellow creatures ? Has 
the contemplation of the sun, the flowers, and other 
interesting objects, filled us with such sentiments as 
they ought naturally to excite ? Can we assert that 
we may look back with pleasure at the use we have 
made of our time during the past summer ? 

We have still the happiness to live, and to be able 
to reflect on the spring and summer which are past ; 
hut since the commencement of the spring how 
many have been removed from the land of the 
living into the regions of death ! It is just, O my 
God and my Creator,' that I should praise thee for 
having prolonged my life to the present moment. 
But how soon will the period of my departure ar- 
rive ! Perhaps I am not destined again to behold 
the beauties of summer. Should I be summoned 
before my judge, and required to give an account 
of the manner in which I have spent all the summer 
days of my life» what could I say but this: ** O 
Lord^ enter not into judgment with me l" 



NOFEMBER 5. 

XNCOMVENI£NCIE» OF NIGHT. 

At this season the nights are continually length- 
ening. It is not to be denied that this arrangenvent 
is in some respects unpleasant : for though a por*^ 
tionof the night is allottedHo sleep, and is destined 
to recruit and refresh weary nature, yet the very 
want of this refreshment, and the necessity bf dark- 
ness to procure repose, are proofs of our weakness 
and frailty. At the approach of night all our la- 
bors are interrupted, not only from the want of the 
ligliit^ but also from the want of strength and spirits 
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necessary for prolonging them. It is, therefore, 
but natural that the hours of night should seem long 
and tedious, when wished-for sleep refuses to seal 
our waking eyes. With what impatience does the 
sick man count the hours, aud long for the return 
of the morning's dawn 1 

One principal inconvenience of night, is, that we 
are liable when abroad to lose our way, and to 
meet with a variety of accidents. When the' sun 
has withdrawn his light, and the sable mantle of 
night obscures the face of heaven, unable to per- 
ceive our way, we cannot keep in the right track* 
and are continually making false steps. Many a 
traveller, overtaken by the shades of night, wan- 
ders from the path into trackless desarts', amidst 
(horns and briars, into morasses, or falling into a 
pit, or down a precipice, suddenly plunges into 
eternity. In the night we are moreover exposed to 
the attacks of the villain and the depredations of 
the plunderer, whether at home or abroad. Dark- 
ness is an encouragement to the commission of many 
sorts of crimes, which are then concealed from the 
eyes of men. Hence the most atrocious deeds are 
perpetrated amid the obscurity of night.* Another 
disagreeabFe circumstance attending the night is 
the cold which then prevails ; for when the sun has 
&et, and we are deprived of his rays, one half of 
the globe is deprived o§ their genial warmth, tis 



1 410) not displeased to find the author here correcting, 
or rather contradicting ah assertion which he has raaoe in a 
former part of his work, in his reflections for Sept. 2S. At 
the time when 1 wrote my remark upon it, I had not read 
thi» passage^ where the sentiments expressed so ezMtlj 
torreipond'with my own. T. 
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wcJI as of their iight> and this occasions consider- 
able inconvenience, especially in the nights of win- 
ter. To this we might add, that night, by its re- 
gular return, presents us every evening with a new 
image of death. ' 

When light and darkness, night and day arr 
compared together, we perceive their essential dif- 
ference, and the real nature of each. It ni^y be 
observed respecting things in general, that their 
true properties are not to be discovered but by a 
comparison with their opposites. The earth* has 
neither continual day nor continual night; and 
though the intervals of obscurity are long in win* 
ter, and the return of darkness divides the days of 
Summer, yet the God of Nature has favored our 
globe with a greateV proportion of light than of 
darkness. This advantage we receive from the twi- 
light, the moon, and the stars. Blessed be thd 
Jjord, for the light of the moon and of the stars, 
as well as for the rays of the sun and the splendors 
of noon. 'And thrice blessed be his name for th« 
light of knowledge, hdliness, and consolation, 
which he has diffused by means of his gospel 
through the night of error, ignorance, and misery. 
Some rays have descended from his celestial abode ; 
they have penetrated the gloom in which we were 
involved, and illumined the dismal path we are 
obliged to pursue. Let us, O my friends, in our 
darkest nights, in the mbmcnts of our greatest sor^ 
row and affliction here upon earth, remember Iha^ 
we are travelling toward the regions of light and joy. 
If it should sometimes happen that amid the dark- 
ness of night, the infirmities of our nature, or the 
woes incident t6 life, cause us to count the tedious 
J^nd melancholy hours, let this be our coasolatian^ 
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that wc are not buried without hope in the obscurity 
of everlasting night ; but that we are advancing to- 
ward that happy country where there is no night, 
no allernation of light and darkness^ no sickness, 
sorrow, or distress. 

'Blessed be God, that the night of ignorance and 
misery which here envelopes us in gloom, will not 
last for ever. Heaven and its glories await us. 
Hasten on, O sun, tiiou moon, and ye other rar 
diant orbs of heaven — hasten to accomplish your 
prescribed course. Accelerate tjie alternate revolu^ 
tionsof light and darkness in this lower world, tili 
all the months allotted to this my mortal life are ter- 
minated. By the light of faith I perceive the dawn 
of that glorious day, when the night and darkness 
which now encompass me shall be dispelled to re» 
turn no more. Hasten, O delightful morning^ 
hasten to crown my hopes. My soul longs to wing 
its flight to that blessed inheritance, to the man* 
slons of bliss, where reigns eternal day,, where no 
night, no weariness shall retard our progre^ tp 
knowledge, holiness, and perfect felicity. 



NOVEMBER 6. 

I 

OF WOODS AND FORESTS. 

Woods are justly reckoned among the moat 
magnificent objects which the surface- of the earth 
presents to our view. They appear at first sight to 
be irregularities, dreary solitudes, or at best, but 
wild beauties ; i)ut the attentive observer, who dis- 
covers beauty in all that is good, and instruction in 
all that is beautiful, finds in them many things that 
ttfi worthy of attention. Now that* your walks in 
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the fields and meadows have ceased to a^ord the 
pleasure which you found in them during the sum- 
mer, the forests will be the more interesting : for no 
place is more proper to dispose our minds to medi- 
tate on the grandeur and beauty of the works of 
Nature, tbaa a solitary wood, where the pleasing 
darkness and profound silence invite the soul to col- 
lect its scattered powers, and at the same time 
rouze and excite the imagination. 

Thegreatnumber of trees first attracts my atten- 
tion. They are not so much distinguished by their 
height as by their port, their leaves, and their 
wpod* The resinous pine is not remarkable /or the 
beaiity of its narrow, pointed leaves, but like those 
of the fir, they last long, and their verdure appears 
in winter like a relic of fairer se^spfiis. The leaves 
ofthe linden, the ash, the beech, are more diver- 
sified. Nothing is more beautiful than their ver- 
dure, wUich refreshes and strengthens tlie sight. 
The broad deptated leaves of the one fornta strik* 
ing contrast witj] thesm^ll^r and more fibrousi leaves 
of the other. We are as yet but iinpQrfeqtly ac- 
quainted with the made of their frucUfici^tioin and 
the useful purposeis to which their fruits, might be 
appjie^.r— How many different uses are made of 
thp wood of trees ! . The oak-tree, which is longer 
thaa any other in attaining its full growth, and 
whose leaves dqnot make their appearance till all 
the other trees are clothed with foliage, fuvnisihes 
th^ hardest wood, and art knows how to employ it 
in a grpat variety of works, whicl\ almofst defy the 
power of time. Softer wood was equally necessary 
for other uses, and as its growth i» quicker and more 
abunda{)t,,it serves for a greater variety of purposes. 
Tq. tiic forests, we are indebted for our houses and. 
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our ships, for fuel, and a great variety of imple- 
ments, utensils, and articles of furniture. The in- 
genuity of man carves it after a thousand models, 
and from the rude log produces an elegant and 
costly work. 

The divine vrisdom has distributed forests with 
more or less profusion over the face of the earth. 
Here trees* appear only at distant intervals ; there 
a verdant republic, many miles in extent, rises ma- 
jestically into the air. The want of wood in one 
place is compensated by its abundance in others; 
and neither the 'continual use, nay, even waste 
which men are continually making of it, nor acci- 
dental conflagrations, have yet been able to ex- 
haust this useful gift of Nature. An interval of 
twenty years shews us a wood, where in our infancy, 
perhaps, we saw nothing but a few st^ggling 
bushes. 

May I not in this particular also discover the 
power and goodness of my heavenly Father ? How: 
infinitely superior is his wisdom to mine I Had 1 
been consulted concerning the creation, I should 
probably have urged many objections to the pro- 
duction of forests. 1 should havepreferred orchards* 
and corn-fields : but the omniscient God foresaw 
all the wants of his creatures, with respect both to' 
time and place. It is precisely in those countries 
where the cold is most intense, or where the great- 
est quantity of wood is required for navigation, that 
forests are most*^ abundant. From the unequal dis- 
tribution results a new branch of commerce, and a 
new bond of connection is formed among men. I 
participate myself in the benefits derived from fo- 
rests ; and in creating them God decreed the por- 
tion of advantage which i was to receive. Thanks 

4 
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fie to tliee» most gracious Father, who hast vY>uch* 
tafed to provide for us before we w^re sensible of 
•ur wants, and could represent them to thee. 
Thou hast apticipated all our necessities. May we 
endeavor to make the only return that «^ are able 
for to many benefits, to pay thee that tribute of gra- 
titude which is so justly' due. Every other neces- 
sary of life is to be procured only by labor. Cora 
is not raised without' the sweat of the husbandman. 
The forests alone are produced without much hu^ 
nan aid. They grow without any care of ours ; 
they repair their losses by young shoots, and always 
afford us an abundant supply. To be convinced uf 
this, we need only look at the seed* of the lime* 
tree, the maple, and the elm. From seeds so di* 
oiiouttve spring those ' prodigious trunks, whost 
summits seem to reach the very clouds. Thou 
alone, O Lord ^God omnipotent, presen'est them 
ibr so many ages from the violence of tempests, ^nd 
sendest dew and fertilizing rains to clothe them 
each succeeding year with new foliage, that they 
may enjoy a species of immortality. 

The earth which produces' forests Vould long 

since have been exbausted, had it been obliged to 

supply from its own resources, the losses it sustains 

by means of the foliage, blossoms, seed, and per* 

Apiration of trees; It is of itself but a heavy, dry, 

and sterile mass, which derives from other quarters 

the nutritious juices which it conveys to vegetable 

productions. Without our aid the atmosphere fur* 

aishes water, salts, heat, and all other matters in 

abundance ; and to these we are indebted for the 

ncessant prosperity of forests. 

O highly-favored man, raise thine eyes to that 
God who confers on thee so many blessings* Th» 

VOL. IV. — NO. 24. M 
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forests- and the woods are also heraids-of his bouitty. 
Thou Mfouldst be guilty of the basest ingratitude if 
thou didst not acknowledge this benefit, since there 
U scarcely any part of thy bouse but whatbrtngs^ 
it to thy recollection. 



ap 
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It may justly be asserted, that feeling is tlic 
universal sense of animals ; for witliout feeling there 
would be no seeing, smelling, beaiiog, or tasting. 
As the sense of feeling pperates diiferently in sight 
from what it does in hearing, and. in the liitter frora 
.the impression which it itiakes on the other organs 
of sense, we may easily distinguish the sense 
of touch, properly so called, from the universal 
sensation that has Just been mentioned. They i^e 
both produced through the medium of nerves. 
These nerves, of which anatomists enumerate tea 
principal pair, are a kind of small iibret or threads, 
which derive their origin from the brain, and are 
distributed over the whole body, even to the re- 
motest extremities. Wherever there are nerves, 
there is alsp sensation ; and wherever there is the 
seat of a sense, there also are serves on which the 
im|[ire5sion is produced. Tliere are optic nerves 
and auditory nerves, olfactory nerves and gusta- 
tory nerves, zs well as nerves of feeling, which, as 
well as the sense of feeling itself, are distributed 
throughout the whole body. These last pass ^long 
the spine, whence they send out ramifications to 
every part. These nerves are likewise found in 
those parts which are the organs of the other senses. 
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to impart feeling to each of these organs, indepen- 
ckat of it& particular sensations. TJiu& the eyes, 
%iie earsy the nose, an4 the mouth, are susceptible 
of impressions dependent only on the sense of feel- 
ing, and totally unconnected with those produced 
by the nerves peculiar to those organs. That sen* 
sation is produced by means of the nerves, is evi* 
dent from this circumstance ; that the more nerves 
any member contains, the more acutely it feels, 
and that there is no feelVug in those parts where 
tiiere are no nerves, or where Ihe nerves have been 
destroyed. Incisions mav be made in the fat; the 
nails, the haii*, and bones may be cut without in- 
iQicting any pain : or if any is supposed to be felt, it 
is merely the efieetof the imagination. The bone:) 
are enveloped in a nervous membrane^ and the- 
hsHs are likewise attached to a part where many 
nerves meet. When aoy of these is h^rt or irri« 
tated, then alone, it is tkai^ne feel pain. Thus we 
Ciniuit with Btriofc propriety say that we* have the 
tooth' ach ; for the tooth, being a bone, is not sus- 
GcptibJe of feelingy but the nerve in the middle of 
H, being highly sensible, causes us to feel the most 
a<»ile pain when it is iob stron^y irritated.'*^ 

• The mechanism of the human body, the more minutely 
it is investigated, the greater admiration it will excite. 
What reader, without previous iBformation, would have 
suspected the wonderful contrivance wiiich the Creator has 
manifested in the suructure of the tooth ? Through ft small 
httlc in the root of every toolh we trace an artery to feed 
the bone, as well as a vein to bring back the spare blood 
from it ; and yet both these, with the addition of the nerve - 
(hat aocoiBpanies them, form » thread very little (bidlief 
tluin»Wrseht|#ir I X. 

M 2 
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Pause^ reader, and admire the v^isdoin and good« 
ness of your Creator ! In distributing the sense of 
feeling through the whole body, he evidently de- 
signed to promote your happiness. The other 
senses are placed in those parts where they can 
most conveniently perform their functions, and bt 
of the greatest utility to the rest of the body. A% 
it is equally necessary for the existence and the wel- 
fare of the body that each part should possess feel- 
ing, and consequently have a perception of what it 
useful or prejudicia1,^agreeable or disagreeable, it 
IS a wonderful providence of God that he has dis- 
tributed the sense of feeling over every part of the 
body. It would therefore be extremely ungrateful^ 
^ to be dissatisfied with the Creator for having be- 
stowed on some species of animals a more acute 
sense of feeling than falls to the lot of man ; espe- 
cially when we reflect that this acuteness of feeling: 
is necessary for their way of life, and as a compen* 
sation for the v^rant of some other senses. It is, 
nevertheless, a* circumstance worthy of our admira- 
tion, tliat animals and the insects in particular ex- 
cel us in this respect The boras of the snail, for 
instance, possess such exquisite tense of feeling, 
ihat the minutest obstacle which they encounter 
causes them to be drawn in; and how delicate 
must be the feeling of the. spider, which, in the 
midst of her web, so Ingenioysly contrived, per- 
ceives the slightest vibration caused by the ap- 
prouch of any other insect ! 

Without dwelling, however, on the sense of feel- 
ing in insects, we find abundant subjects of admi- 
ration in the contemplation of ourselves. How can 
4he jierves, which merely appear susceptible of 
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more or less thickness, length, consistence, tension, 
and vibration, transmit to the soul such a wonder- 
ful variety of perceptions as we find that they do ? 
Is there such a connection between the soul and the' 
organic machine to which it is united, that nerves 
of A determinate size, structure, and tension^ always 
produce certain impressions? Are the serves of 
each organ of sense constituted with jsuch analogy 
toxlifferent particles of matter, that the impressions 
they receive from them are always productive of 
certain sensations ? May the conibal form of the 
papillsp of smell and taste be considered as a proof 
of tbetruth of this conjecture } To tllquestions of 
this kind we are obliged to cast our eyes upon the 
earth, and to acknowledge with humUity," that 
these belong to those great niyst^riLes of Natux« 
which we are not permitted to discover^ 

What a debt of gratitude I owe to thee, my Cre^ 
ator, for having bestowed on me the sense of feel« 
ing t To what pleasures should I be a Strang^, if 
fiiy body had been endued with less sensibility ! I 
should not have been Impelled, either, to take the> 
precautions necessary for my preservation, or to 
avoid vPhat might be pn^udkiaU O that my sout 
possessed a sensibility for probity and virtue at* 
acute as that which my body has for pleasure! 
Thou didst once inipress this moral sense in my 
ioul ; but how weak, nay^ almost imperceptible it 
is become ! I perceive-but too clearly that 1 should: 
be imhappy were it io continue thus gradually to 
deelin^. Deign to .Reserve me/O Lord, from 
such a misfortune ! 

.. 'N 1 .1 Jill I ■ .1 'J i ll iUAl "' 
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ftSCOLLSCTION OF TBB PLBASURf 8 ElTJOTl^ tV SFBIN4 

AND SUMM£R. 

Comb, my friends, let us taste and see the good* 
jiess of the Creator ! Let us call to mind with gra- , 
titude the joys of the days that are past, when re- 
posing in the lap of pleasure, free from care and in- 
quietude, the new-born world inspired us witii 
emotions of ineiTable delight: when devotion ac- 
companied us to the verdant bowers, and the sha* 
dow. of grief fted at our approach ; when. Hand in 
band, wc trod the flowery paths, seeking and every 
where discovering traces of our Creator ; when the 
melodious strains of the feathered songsters conceal- 
ed in the thick foliage of the gr9vef», ravished our 
ears ; when friendship and inhocent mirth height- 
ened our pleasures/aud smiling Nature displayed a 
thou:)and beauties ; 'W^le the rme, the carhation^ 
and the gillyflower, embalmed the air with their 
^fragrant exhalati«as. Cool zephyr, with'busj 
wing, wafted to us the o^riferous gale ; our souls 
were thriOed with transport, and from our rosy: 
bower, we stammered forth in concert with the 
aerial warblers, the praises of t^e eternal God. 

often when refreshing breezes had cooled the 
burning air of summer, and the choristers of the 
groves were animated with new life, when the 
clouds dispersing unveiled the serene azure of hea« 
yen, and the monarch of day promised us a contl<» 
nuance of his favor ; pleasure lept us wings* aodi^ 
hastening from the city^ and the " busy hum o^ 
men," we sought the verdant bowers, overarched 
by the band of Nature berself^, Ther^, unmolested^ 
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by the intrusions of folly or impertinence-^ wisdom^ 
piety^ joy, the charming comps^nions of ;nnocence, 
attended us, while in the sequestered retreat, we 
contemplated the beauties of the creation. The* 
ibllage, wav^d by the breath of the sportive ze» 
phyrs, threw around us a refreshiiig shade. There 
Nature, from her abundant sources, poured «upou 
us streams of rapture and content, enjoyed ooly by- 
the pure heart. There, absorbod by admiration o€> 
the Creator and his works, and by the sense of our 
own felicity, tears of joy overflowed our eyes, and} 
we ^ily returned to our respective habitatipns. 

The accents of joy that resounded through the 
forests, opened our hearts to pleasure, and Inspired; 
our souls with gratefuhemotions. The herds, hav-^ 
ing satisfied their hunger, belldwed f»rth their 
thanksgivings ; tiie bleating of the nimble flocks, 
the artless notes of the shepherd's pipa^ the bv^zin^ 
of the beetlef, " wheeling his drony flight" aroon^ 
the flowers, the hoarser croaking of the frogs, bask^ 
ing on the suiuiy bank ; !» a woircK every thin|^ 
filled us. wiithrapturey and elevated our souls, stepi^ 
by stq), to.t:he Creator. We^ there* traced the wis? 
dom of the MostHigh» iii the water and: in tbe> 
air, in the quadrupeds, in theinsectS) and ia the* 
perfumer of the lowers. A. delicious landscapei^ 
beautiful as fiden,. prciseated itself to cue view^ 
The distant hill& and the venerable foc^sts wer« 
gilded by- the rays of the ovb of days The most: 
enchaojting mixture of numberless hjues ; the rtch^ 
verdure of the <;aRpet,. woyea by the hand of Nat 
ture, a^d enamelled with a thousand flowers.;, 
goldeot harvests ( the luxuriance ofr th^- meadows i, 
the nutritjous food of the sherds, so. serviceable tO:. 
^9)90. ^r^a^ uoi all. these suflScient to excite a feelr- 
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iiig heart to bjcss the Creator^ and to celebrate his 
goodness ? 

Here Nature, exposed in naked majesty/ d»» 
jilayed to our view the greatn^s of her author. 
Tlie meanest blade of grass appeared, /equally witb 
the most splendid flower, a master-pieoeof the wis*- 
dom and ^f the power of the Most High. Is this 
universe, thought we, constructed with such mag*, 
ntficence for Ri9n, who beholds its beauties with 
such indii&reBce .? For man the zepliy re waift re-> 
fmshtng breeses ; for him murjuurs- th^ streamiet, 
when, at the hour of noon, be seeks fepOse f/toh) his 
labors ; forlorn replenished eaftwatve^in the breeze; 
for >him the tree ts borne down by its fruit; aUxrct-. 
alion is subservient to his pleasures and h»s want^; 
and yet he scareely thinks it ^worthy of his notice. 

As for ust O my friends, let ur discover in the 
pooling breeze and in the purHng brook, in the vari« 
^ated fields and in the brilUantN flowers, in the 
luxuriant grass and in the springing corn ; — let u«r 
fHscover traces of the wisdom of the Etental ! Let 
every object in Nature be to us a ^herald of ifi» 
power. That God who created the serafih, called 
every atom into- existence ; be is the maker alike of 
the elephant and of the mite: A blade of grass». 
as well as the aloe, flUs tin attentive mind with ad-^ 
niration of the Creator. Doies not the muscle, aa 
well as the whale, announce the grandeur of the 
Most High i Contemplate hts works, and say^ i^ 
not <our God equaUy great in ilie inseet impereepti^ 
ble to the nal»ed eye/ and in the huge Behemoth ^ 
^n the gentle aephy r,' as in the most impetuous lem- 
pest ; 'in the drop, ^as in the ocean ; iu the spark, as> 
in the radiant spheres of heaven } The vastereatioit 
j» his .sanctuary' ; the earth is a temple coaiedcttitedi 
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to his glory ; man was appointed by him to be the> 
priest of^s^ture, and not the tyrant and d«stroy«r 
•f hi$t^reatures. 



NOVEMBER 9. 

OP SOME FOREIGN ANIMALS. 

EvCRV divi$ion of the globe produces animate 
peculiar to itself, and it is for the wisest reasons that 
the Creator has placed them in one region rather 
-than in another. Among the animals of the south- 
ern countries, the elephant and camel are particu* 
larly remarkable. They surpass in size all other 
land antniais. The elephant appears like a living 
mountain, and his legs resemble pillars. His head 
is attached to a very short neck, and is armed with 
two tusks, by means of which he can, in case of 
necessity, tear up trees by the roots. A longer 
neck would not have been able to support the weight 
of the head, nor could the animal have raised it in 
an elevated position. To make amends for this, he 
has a very long trunk, which he uses like a hand 
lo convey bis food to his mouth, without the neces-> 
tity of stooping. He can not only move it in every 
direction, and perform with it all that ae do with 
our fingers, but he likewise uses it as the organ of 
smell. The eyes of the elephant are small in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body, but they are ani- 
mated, sparkling, and very expressive^ Even in 
a state of independence he is neither sanguinary nor 
ferocious, and never makes use of his weapons but 
in his own defence. Unless he is provoked, he 
never does any harm, but when irritated, he is truly 
&>rraidable. He seizes his enemy with his trunks 
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dashes him against the ground, and dispatches him 
by Iramplirig him under his feet. The ete{5hant 
t'ats daily one hundred pounds wcii^htof grass, btit 
from his bulk, he treads down ten times as much as 
he consumes in food. His principal enemy, and 
often his conqueror, is the rhinoceros, an animal 
which hears some resemblance to the hog. This 
beast, with tlie strong horn upon his snout, rips 
open the belly of the elephlant, and thus gains the 
victory over his formidable antagonist. The slight- 
est attention will be sufficient 4o conviiKe us that 
the Creator has displayed his wisdom in the fortna- 
ticHi of the elephant. He has placed him in a 
eotmtry aboimdingin grass, and hat taken care that 
he shbuld not be burdensome to the earth by a too 
mpid multiplkation. The female goes two years 
with youiyg, and it h not till the third year that 
oopttlation agaiii takes place. 

1'he camet Is one of the most usefisl ahtmats in the 
east. It is most admirably formed by Providenct 
to travel t4irough scorching and sandy desarts, since 
it can live four or ^ve days without drink, and re- 
qtiires very little food in proportion Co its bulk, it 
crops the few shrubs that {;row in these barreir 
places ; and when it meets with none of these, two* 
quarts of beans and barley will suffice it for a whole 
day. This animal is not only remarkable for tlie 
hump upon Its back, but it has also two gullets, one 
of which terminates in the stomach, and the other 
in a kind of bag, which serves as a reservoir for 
water. From this bag, when the animal is thirsty, 
it tJirows up into its mouth a portion of the water, 
which, having performed its^office, passes with the 
food into the stomach. The ordinary load of a 
cjiiQel h from seven to eight bi^ndred pounds; villi 
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which it goes. at the f at^ of about ten miles an hour, 
and travels twelve or filteen hours in a day. Tht 
fleshy foot of the camel is well adapted to the 
scorching sands, which would burn a hoof like that 
ef the horsei and render it wholly unserviceable. 

Among the animals of the north, the elk, th^ 
sable, and the rein-deer deserve particular notice: 
The eUcis large and strong^. His head resembled 
that of a mule in form, size, and color. His leg!i 
are long and thick, and his coat of an ash color. 
This animal is stupid, sinipie, and timid. He 
finds food every <vbere, but prefers the bark and 
the yoting shootsof the willow, the birch, andth^ 
service-tree. He possesses extraordinary agility ; 
hii 4oHg legs bemg admirably calculated for nm- 
nlng away. The sable is a native of the forests of 
Siberia, and Is in great request for its valuable fur. 
The chace of this animal is often the dreary occu- 
pation of the unfortunate wretches who are exiled 
to those desarts. The rein-deer, a handsome, lively 
animal resembling the stag, and seeking its own 
food; which' consists of the l)uds of trees and moss, 
supplies the kitchen of the natives of the northern 
regions with desh and niilk, and draws them in 
sledges, with the greatest velocity, over ice and 
snow. These creatures constitute all their wealth ; 
their skins fbrnish them apparel, beds^ and tents ; 
and the Laplanders, in particular, derive from 
them all the necessaries of life. 

These particulars respecting a few of the nio^t 
remarkable foreign animali, may give occasion for 
very important reflections. What a prodigious dis- 
tance you discover from the elephant to the mite ; 
and what astonishing diversity in the figure, con* 
formation, organs of life,, of the senses, of motion, 
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and of propagation ! Neverthelessj every part of 
each anin^al is perfectly adapted to th^ |vay of life 
for which, it is designed. As there are, in o^het 
parts of the world, animals whose existence require! 
ft different climate, air, food, and temperature 
from wJiat they would find, in Europe ; so we have 
BO reason to doubt the existence of inilliousof other 
creatures, who could no more live in our globe thaa 
we could in Saturn or Mercury, Yes, O my Cre« 
ator, the extent of thine empire is unlimitedr It 
was thy object to produce as many different species 
of beings, susceptible of as many different kinds of 
happiness as possible. This plan, so worthy oif thy 
bounty, thou hast executed .with infinite power and 
wisdom. Blessed be. thy name for this alio, lor 
ever and ever ! 



JiOVEMBER 10. 
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Thx«e is a great variation in the winds. In. 
some places they are constant during the whole 
year ; in others they change at .certain periods, 
conformably with certain fixed and regular laws. 
In the great ocean, between the tropics, and for 
some degrees ©neither side of them, the' wind is 
always easterly. To the north of the Line it blows 
from the north-east ; and to the south of it from the 
south-east, and that more or less according to the 
position of the sun. This is to be understood only 
with respect to the open sea : for the islands and con- 
tinents contiguous to the ocean produce considerable 
alterations, so that in some places it changes to 
north-eaat. In the southern part of thegreat ocea« 
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a west wind commonljr prevails. The nearer w^ 
approach to the coasts the more variable the wiod 
becomes, an4 upon land it is still more unsettled. 
The regular east wind is chiefly caused by the hje4 
which the sun communicates to our atmosphere 
In the Indian Ocean we find another kind of winds^t . 
called monsoons, which, during one half of the 
year, blow from one quarter, and during the other 
half in the opposite direction. Their causes liavi: 
not yet been accurately determined ; but they atre 
most probably owing to the variations of h^at an4 
^bld, the position of the sun, the nature of the soiL 
and other circumstances of the like description^ 
Some seas and countries have storms and calms pe* 
cuHar to themselves. In Egypt and the Persian 
Gulph, a scorching wind often jirevails in certaia 
districts, burning up every thing in its course. ' At 
the Cape of Good Hope, a cloud, which at first ap- t 
|)ear8 extremely small, is sometimes seen rising 
above the horizon ; suddenly increasing in size, a 
tremendous storm proceeds from it, and buries'in 
the deep all the ships that are witJnn the sphere of 
its operation. 

Inconstant and variable winds prevail over the 
greatest part of the globe. Certain winds may blow 
more frequency at one place than at another; but 
yet they do not return at cerUin regular seasons,' 
They vary as much as the numerous causes which 
derange the equilibrium of the air. Heat and cold, 
rain and sun-shine, mountains, and even bays and 
^Iphs contribute greatly to check their course, and 
to give them a diflferent direction. No doubt, 
many causes unknown to us tend to produce the 
frequent variations which take place in the atmo- 
sphere. * 
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AcircumstaDce which daily CH^curs aiipo^t every 
where a little before sun-rise, is worthy of notice. 
VChen the air, Just aboiit the break of day, is other-* 
wise perfectly still aud calm, a pretty, brisk ea^ 
wind springs up at the approach of the sun« aiul 
continues to bJow for some ti^e after hi^ (ising^ 
Thia phenomenon is, in all pPobabilUy^ Qqoa^pneii 
In the following manner : the air becoming <]rarefie4 
by the rays of the rising sun, propels . the C9^tigu- 
6u8 air, and necessarily produces an .j^asit it^ind^ 
which subsides in proportion as the atmosphfur^ be- 
comeis more heated. For the same t^&qAi an east 
wind ought not only always to precede the sun ia 
the regions of the tarrid zone» but it QUgMt ^\^9 ta 
be much, stronger than in our cUmate»> b^^uiae 
bere the sun's power is j(r»Mch more mod^rat^ tha<\ 
in the vicinity of the eauatpr, A^cQj;dinily wn 
llnd an cast wind continually pr^^aJiUng in tnevti;cH 
pkal regions, where, on the contrary^ a wQ«t wind 
is scarcely ever known to blow. 

.'tluis you see, reader, that the wind$ are nat the 
mere eflect of chance, for which neither ca&isea 
nor purposes can be assigned. Here, a$ Vi eve^y 
other part of Nature, the Creator ia^ mauif^aljied 
liis wisdom and his bounty. He baa airapged the 
lirinds in such ^ manner, tbat sonie one of UienA 19 
alnio^t always blowing, . and a dead calm very 
seldom prevails. He regulates the motipn, the 
strength, and the duration of winds, apd prescribea 
the direction which they are to .follow* By tbeir 
variations themselves he confers iq\poj^nt beneStSi^ 
When the animals are languwhlnftl and the vege^ 
table creation droopitig with long continued droughty 
the western ocean sends a wind surc^bafged with 
vapora to water the meadows, and to xepleaisi^ the 
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ftrearm. When this object is accoiTiplished, k dry 
tail wihd driv^ back 'the other,* atid tiesfftr^s'Stt^' 
nity to the face of htaren. The north ^ind bnngs 
^ilh it a mtdtitude of icy particles, and dispels alt 
the noxioos vapors of the autumnal air. Lastly,* 
the keen n«M'th is succeeded by the kindly soiithi 
WtMd>' which/ oominj^ from the hot regions, diffuse^ 
a gflfti^fBl Mrarmth through the atmosphere. By this 
edntihUal variation of the winds, fertility and 
Itealtb a^e pw^rved on the earth. ''*" 

White i mtikt these 'reflections, hOwcanlfbN 
i«H: a^ot^lng: thee, Lord God oitinftpotent f AF! 
the elemi^hts bfe ^n thy hand, and thy all-poWerful 
#wd'e»tlMer bWs^hem rage, or appease* their for}'. 
At 'thy c(>iYimahd 'the t<?mpcst tiles ffbm oc^an to' 
oceaH) from coitntry tt) country, ai^d'at thy nod,' 
an i« agafn «ti4t.' Wilfh Mfikt cotrlKie'Ace tnrdy { ' 
cotateR my loit tttto thy Iranrds ♦ Wiiatl shontd % 
iea^tiMt^hoU who rtftest the wfnfds, couldit iitft alsd 
gr>V€frtt mydtstluy ; that thoti, by who^'maftfldte 
ill the v«ril»«t)ini of the #ind« feontrftfrfteteilie ad- 
vantage of -thy cieatur^, shoifldst not be'abletdr 
^rect th^ 'vicissitudes of my foktuht te thfe plrotno- 
tlan of Hwr ^al Welfafre? ' » ; . . / 
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At this season hunting for iti% the principal itnti«e^ 
ment of a certain class of irten. It were, hbWever,* 
to be wished that they did not attach so Inifdh iih^ 
por^ance^ to this gratfficalioh » for the aofttihiW 
wtvKh itiaii pilssesses ox'er ahitiials, and the'ple&sdfti 
wMcbile tarkes hi |!he exeWiise of hi* authority, $rti 
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too often attended ivkh cruelty. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the death of animals is necessary', that we 
nay make the use of tbem for which they were de- 
signed; or when their numbers would otherwise 
become inconvenient or hurtful. But, even in these 
cases, it is our duty to render their death as easy as 
possible. Unfortunately, this duty, which Nature 
fierself prescribes, is in general but little attended 
to in the cbasf^. In this amusement man proves 
himself a tyrant, who is more ferocious than the 
jQost savage beast. How cruel, and, to every bu- 
tane iheart, how.xevoUing are the means emf^oyeii 
to take the innocent hare anTTthe no less tinild stag I 
Can it be called a manly pleasure to pursue a pcior, 
defenceless animal with such inveteracy and sucli^ 
eager thirst of blood, tiU, exhausted with the an* 
|ujsh and fatigue of a long flight, it drops dowQ, 
"vhjAt Its last agom^ing couvulsions are hailed by 
the shouts of the exuitiDg huntsmen? Can that 
bo9«m lay claim to humanity w)iich is not deeply 
affected at tuch a spectacle, or in which it excites 
^t the slightest emotion of compassion? Too 
dearly bought is that pleasure which it purchased 
with the death of an ihnocent creature, or which 
tends to deprave the manners or the heart ; for it is 
impossiblethatthe heart of a roan wha is, passion- 
ately attached to the pleasures of the chase, and who 
places- in tbem a great portion of his happiness, can 
be alive to the soft p^asures of humanity^ and not 
'learn by^degrees to take delight io scenes of blood 
and destruction. When man has habituated him* 
teif to cruelty towards animals, be sooi> stifles all 
sentiments of pity for his fellow-creatures. And 
besides, the chase appears to me to be an oceupa* 
lioa that caiinot be reoottciled v^ith our more im- 
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pdftlifit dutr^. 'WitlioUt faking into the account 
'ftc loss df time, which iS already too consi'derab J?, 
the cbSs^ diveKs oiir thoughts too much from every 
■ tthet ^ubj^t, aiid fills' the ih)aginalion with idesis 
"vhich are not compattbte with serious avocations. 
Most assuredly^ mare traoquU amusements are bet* 
ter calculated to afford recreatioo to the mind, than 
those wild and boisterous pleasures, during whtch 
the soul is deprived eftbe-jivwer of reflection. 
. . To. a msin who .has any regard fep rooralit/ttrid 
.religion, the chase will alwavs .^pear *.vfBi:jr sio- 
picious occupation, tor pmht.we not at ways to lie 
shy of 4ti amuseexent,. which leads Sq many! in|o 
vices aiul .irr^ularities ? tioyjr oftei) is. health also 
impaired by the 'sudd€;u (if ats and cofcts-tQ, which 
this violent eKcrclse is Uahle! And thec^ ^Iiat 
horrible paths and execrations; what iJi-ireatment 
of hprsea, dags, and. 4^en ;. wttAt mischief done. ^o 
tiie iiieadoWs suid coniTiieids I And can all tliQie 
ibiitgs be regarded as trifle ilnwurtt^;^ q£ notice > 
.' Xtyfh wer^ wis/e,. we shoul^seekiuorefiaie-eiid 
Innocent pleasure^, and of these we 8hQul4ti\evfr 
£nd any want. We peed pnly look rounil^isto ifis* 
cover pleasures in abundance, on every side. tH^t 
heavens, the whole ear^h, the Ane arts, tlie sci- 
ences, laboj;, our. senses, the converse wij^ (riei^s ; 
in a word, aJniost every ot0ect we can think pjf sxi^y 
aiford us. .sul^ect for. (4^fl^i^e« Why. thjei^ do we 
pursue co^se and baistenousainuseineutSyOr yicioips 
grati^cations) , which always lea^v^ ,he||ii^, ti^lH 
dlsgUBt and remorse I , We .have .^within ourselves 
such an abundant source of pleasure, such nu^ni« 
fold faculties, thatif we were to endeavior to cuUi- 
rate and Improve them, .we should receive fre^h 
delight from every new accession or advance, iiut 
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in this consists the great art of the Christian, phtlo- 
sopher, that he alwa3rs knows how to amuse him- 
$mt without much trouble or many preparation^, 
without any great expence, an4 above ally without 
seeking vicious indulgences. 
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Thk faculties of the soul are not entirely sus- 
pended during sWep, The imagination is often at 
urork ; and presents to us ideas and images as dis- 
tinctly as real objects appear when we are awake* 
Such is ouF state in dreamsr In these the soul is 
Very Ittfle concerned, except as far as relates to 
the memory, which, however, must rather be 
Ascribed to the animal than tq the rational soul. . If 
' we reflect on dreams, and examine why they are so 
incoherent, and why the drcumpstances they re- 
present are so extraordinary, we shall find, that it 
h because they proceed only from sensations, and 
AOt'from ideas. We figure to outselves persons 
whom we neve^ saw ; nay, even such as have beep 
dead for many years. We behold them as if they 
Hrere alive, we associate them with persons or things 
actually existing, or with those of former times. If 
the soul were active in dreams, it woulcl require 
but a moment to reconcile these incongriiities, and 
to arrange our confused sensations. On the con- 
trary/ ft is tn general paissive/ and suffers images 
to fbllow each other in the most incoherent' man- 
ner; so that though ati object are^most distinctly 
presented, yet their association is ahvaysxonfused 
and imperfect. Sensatrons succeed each other^ 
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yrkbout being compared or combined b^ tbe sduI. 
We bavcy therefore, sensations onlj, and not ideas^ 
because Ideas are notbing but comparisons of seo^- 
tions. Thus dreams^ have their seat in the material 
sense^ and are not produced by the soul ; they con- 
sequently belong to animal recollection. ^ 

It is singular that the images which we s^eia 
dreams ar^ perfect likenesses of the originals. |t 
might be supposed that nothing but the soul of ^a 
painter could produce pictures so natural and ao 
regular; and yet these designs, which are so ex* 
tremely correct, are executed in dr^ms by every 
man, even though he may be ignorant of . the^ £n^t 
principles of drawing. He^as, perhaps^ often b9* 
held the most exquisite landscapes, without paying 
particular attention to their beautiful scenery ; an^i 
yet these unnoticed charms are more correctly de* 
lineated in dreams, than they could poisiyy be b^ 
the pencil of the ablest artist. But notwithstand- 
ing tht^ correctness of represents^tion, . the succet- 
sion of objects is without coherence and conaef* 
tion. . • > 

With respect to the accidental causes of dr^km^, 
by which old sensations are renewed without .the 
aid of actual and present impressions, it is to be ob* 
served, that, in profound sleep' we never dream, 
because the operation of all the iacultieis, internal 
and external, is then suspended. But the internal 
sense is the fint that yields to the influence of sleep, 
and the first that awakes, because it is more anl* 
mated, active, and easily excited than the other 
senses^ Sleep is, at such times, more light and 
impertect: and this is properly the season for 
dreams. Former sensations, particularly those upon 
, which we have not reflected, are renewed ; the ii^- 
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telDal sctfsc, whfch; from the stfspeniibti 6/fbe i:ji- 
Jternal ^usefs, cSrtWrdt employ Jtseff trhli pttsent, 

t^jMircises ?tsetf 'on ja^t Impressibtts. It Mxei hi 
reference afudr as most forcrbrfy aflRect it; "anil 
enOc it is tti^t dfeAth* Are; tn «;eritef^f, -eftSief trof- 

^ibly frightM, or ttrtrfemely agreeable. j 

' AWhfer cfrciitnstattice relating to dfttnti* h/ Wor- 
•ihy of attefftiotii Dreams are charattef J^ftJ of the 

^^^positions of man. f mm the floctomsfl phantoms 
>hkA engage his imaghiation, we way cbiiduAs 
'wh^her he is vfMuoos pr \icious. A hard-lj^afteU 
'Wtaii reitisitns so in sjeep, whilie the "b^neVdletrt 1*6- 
tatn 'W theit dreams fhe same pwlaftthfoj/ie/sefid- 

mettts.^ Sometimes, it U troc, a vrcioos 4,r'^a^ 

wary hi occasioned bv th^ state of the tfody/ xftt^f 
^trjrteriwl dr adventltrous circumstances. Our ebu- 
' Aid Tvfren v»e aw'ake is the surest d6mbnstfatJ(in 
•whethfer the improj)Hirty of sifch tfreaitts Is to be 
•ascribed to onrs^Ives. The virtuous itiatf fs not te- 
•tflTrffefent Vrfh regard to b% dreams; ontiiecoh-. 
•frary, \i»^en,!re awaies, he h i^epVy affii'eterf. If 

only in his sleeping moments he has thqugt^t dr 
•68ne iititssV ' So mucfh \i certafn, (hat the ttiiiyl 
"trhich falfs Jsteep A^ith impressibns oftHii divihe 

f^at^. Is vhited by hiiages which may be caitled 
;fteavenfy;. ' A good conscience often' consoles the 

Kghteous' man in his sleep with the sweet sensatioias 

of the faror of bis GiJtf. 
•. But ijVeep ts not' th'ef, only. time Wkeh exir&Vatg^iit 

and incoherent subjects produce confusion in oiir 

mtnds. ..How many aire 'there who drtam, even fn 
'their waking moment^ f ^om^ are puifed up with 

ideas of thpir own Importance, bexi'auke the favor 

ttf'the priBce, or their t^ealth ha's obtained lliera 

*§tiirction. Othm hiitd alt their h^ippiiiei^' on 
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. empty fame, and feast their imaginatioos with th^ 
vain hope of immortality. In the delirium of their 
passions and their hopes, they raise a fabric of feiit 
city, but which is unsubstantial and perishable as 
a morning dream. The prophet has given us an 
admirable picture of these people. ** It n as when 
a hungry man dreameth^.aiKl behold, heeateth; 
but he awaketh, and lih soul is empty: or. as when 
a thirsty man dreameth» and behold, he drinJceth i 
but he awaketh, and behold, he i& faint, and his 
soul hath appetite,'' {Jsa. xxix. 6.) Let me, then, 
never seek happiness in Vain phantoms and delusive 
dreams ! Through thy grace, O my God, I will 
act more wisely, I will aspire only to solid and 
permanent goods, to such treasures and glory as 
shall endure for ever, and shall not embitter tht 
awful monxent of death with the anguish of re* 
jmorsp, . , 
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All things which the aU-bountiful Creator has 
produced on our earth, are admirably connected^ 
dod contribute to the mutual preservation of each 
other. The globe itself, with its rocks, its minerals, 
and fossils, owes to the elements its origin and conti* 
nuance. Thetreesj, plants, grasses, mosses, and every 
species of vegetable, are indebted to the earth for 
their support ; whilethe animals derive their sub* 
sistence from the. vegetable kingdom. All these are 
afterwards reduce4 to their original elements. The 
earth supplies the vegetable with its nutriment; 
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the vegetable feetJs the insect; the in^ct afibrd^ 
Mbsistence to the bird, and the bird to the wild 
beast. The ^ild beasts are preyed ttpoh by the 
▼iiltore ; the vitKure is consumed by the insect ; 
fbe insect noorishes the plant, and the plant the 
4*arth. Man himself, who converts all these things 
lo hi^pwti adran(9ge, frequently becomes the prey 
df the wild beast, the rapacious bird, the insect, 
lihd the earth* Such ts the circle in which ail cre- 
ated thfngs are perpetually revQlv-fng. 
• 111 us Nature bafh made all things for their reci- 
tttocftl benefit, l>«t none of them solely for itself. 
The tiger, tbe lynx, the bear^ the ermine, the fox', 
yield their furs for the t»e of otiiers. The dog pur- 
sues the h^re, find hunt^ do w^ the stag in the fo^ 
rests toMrpply our taWes ; while he himself receives 
butHsttttH porHoh 'for* hit servrcej. The ferret 
drives the rabbit from its deepett burrows ibir the 
advantage of man. The horse,, the elephant, and 
the camel are trained to carry burdens, and the ox 
to draw the plough. The tow gives milk, the sheep 
(uraisheft woul, the reia-deer bouniiswitiitbe sledge 
over snow aad ice; the twine, 'the hedgehog, and 
the mole burrow in the earth,, and turn it up, to 
temJer H (fitter fat the propagation of the seeds of 
herbs and plants. The faicoo is rendered subser* 
, fieirttothe pleasures of the chate, an^ttie hell 
lays eggs. The shrill <iry of the cofck waken^r us irt 
the morning, and the carols of the blithesome latk 
delight us in the day. In the rat^fning: and evening 
our -cars are regaled with the melody of tfre black- 
bird ; and the varied notes of the nightingale be- 
guile the hours of night. The eye is charmed with 
the brilliant plumage of the peacOck. The fishes, 
<ji!itt!ng the abysses of ocean,'are obliged.^at stated 
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Att tbiats ooneur is die pnmrwt/Ktom oMvMiwi ol9act». 

temoB&t i9:tepBif to o«r coasts and to a«:end lf)« 
fiUQi^. that Umy teiay «ff6rd an abundant supply of 
feofA *to jn^5 birds, and beasts. The si(k*worin 
^iiMi» tkiait w« may be clothed vntb Its precious web ; 
and for ouru^e the bees coliect honey, so d»nei(>(M 
lo ear palate. The tea -daily oasts upon oor shores 
n«llitudea of disllWish, for the beneit of meo and 
. 9tm mah. The Ian tem-#y of Sor uiam shin t9 dor m g 
the nighty to give light to the itthablitatits of that 
country.' 

. Hi ^e examine the diffieveali oecvpatioM of men, 

we>diairl peffoeive that 'they eqiiahy tend to the 

saoue object? which Nhture has plioposed. The ma- 

liner 'OKposes his vatuatrio^Ufb^to the tempests, and 

all the- perils of oceai^, -to coftvey to hit native land 

Ibe/praduoe of other regions. The soldier sheds his 

Wood for his ooiiotry, andthe Wf Ifore of hts^'feMaw-^ 

p^Msm, Those who p#eskie o«^r the admlnistra- 

lioB of juatioe are whoUy oocopied with the aflhifs 

of ofelierft. Sovereigns devote ^th<Ar time and fhetr 

iEiculkies'tothe good of the -state: Parents ama^ 

property for their ohikben. The husbalidmsMi sowt 

and voops, bot himself coosttm^s a vc^ry Sfhafll 

portion of the produce. Thus We'do not live fbr 

ourselves atone; ftir the wise aulhdir of Nature hai 

soorctored it, thotatt-created things shall be useful 

torpBoaiiother. Heaee ire may karn-what are our 

i^ecipiocal duties.. The strong i» 'designed- to sue- 

eotirlhe weak ; the wise to give good advloe to the 

ignsmrt 9 tiie man of leamlngtoinstmot the illite* 

taito, ^mA aocli of- as tolov^ his neighbour ae him-» 

Sjf^f: and h^ so doing we aeeompDshr th^ gracious 

pkurposei of the Creator. These reciproeal duties, 

ijrij^h we owe "to one another, earned men to form 

•octotiles iov the geuarol beidH ; ^r that which in* 
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dividual exertion could not effect, is easily executed 
by the united efforts of many. Who could erect » 
spacious edifice, or btattd a magnificent palace, if 
he set about, unasststeH, to lay the foundation, to 
dig the cellars, to make the bricks, to construct 
the trails, to raise ,the roof, to finish the interior of 
the apartments, and to do every thing else that is 
necessary for tbecouipletion of the work. But all 
this is easily performed, by the joint labors of nu^ 
inerous liands. Accordingly we find that, through* 
out all Nature, and m all the arts and sciences, 
nothing great or excellent can be effected without 
the concurrence of many. Ilow many thousands 
of men are requisite to make a monarch powerful, 
a kingdom prosperous, and a people renowned. 

In all this, O my Creator, I discover proofs of 
thy wisdonu To pronK^e the happiness of the in* 
habitants or this globe, and particularly of highly 
favored man, thou hast establish^ such relations 
between all. created objects, that one cannot subsist 
without the other. Experience daily convinces me 
bow Bolicitoiis thou art to further the wdftre of 
mankind, lo this end the whole world is consfi^ 
tuted and arranged ; and ail its parts contribute to 
the pleasure and convenience of mankind. The 
most trilling things^ which «^ deem scarcely wor^ 
thy of our notice, may perhaps have a powerful 
influence upon our happiness. How many insects, 
for instance^ that appear sp contemptible, are of 
the highest utility to man ! How many thousands 
of hands are daily employed for my benefit, and 
how many animals are yearly slaughtered to sup- 
ply me with food! And in how many ways, of 
which I am ignorattt, is Nature employed for my 
advantage! Gracious Father, teach me duly t« 
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appreciate thy goodness and my felicity : and ex- 
cite in my heart the desire t)f doing for thy honor 
and gtory whatever my limited strength and facul- 
ties will permit 



JESS 



NOVEMBm 14. 

COIIKOW »ALT. 

The seasoning of the rich and the poor, indispen- 
sably necessary atike for the king and the beggar^ 
Is salt. Its taste is so grateful, and it possesses such 
excellent properties for digestion, that it may be 
regarded as one of the most yalnable gifts which 
Nature has bestowed upon man. She supplies us 
with salt in dkferent ways. The inhabitants of the 
coasts procure it from the sea. They dig pits on 
the shore, which they plaster internally with clay ; 
these are filled by the sea when it is agitated, and 
the water leftbeUnd being evaporated by the heat 
of the sun, a considerable quantity of salt is fonnd 
at the bottom. In other places Nature has given 
salt-springs, from which the sak is obtained by eva- 
porating the water by means of lire. In. other pla- 
ces again, salt is found in soHd masses in the moun- 
tains ; the roost celebrated mines are those of Cata- 
lonia and Poland. All these different kinds of salt 
are alike in their principal piN>pertics. Experience 
teaches us that salt, dissolved in the stomach and 
intestines, has a digestive power, and that it like* 
wise prevents the putrefaction and too great fer- 
mentation of the alimentary matters. Hence it is 
used internally to promote digestion, to excite 
appetite, and to stimulate the stomach, the nervts 
of which it gently irritates, and thus proipotes all 
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its operations. At the same time it draws to the 
iutestines various juices, which not only attenuate 
the lymph, but likewise facilitate evacuation. All 
these virtues denot« an excellent digestive, whose 
operation is nevertheless so mild, that it can scarce- 
ly be called a medicine, because it has no elFect, 
unless when taken in considerable quantity ; so that 
there is no occasion to be anxiously precise in the 
proportion of it which we use in our different kinds 
•f food. Such another digestive as common salt is 
not to be found in all Nature; for all other salts 
either act too powerfully, or are too disagreeable to 
the palate to be mixed, like it, with food of any 
kind. Common salt, on the contrary, operates 
very gently, corrects the vices of digestion, and 
prevents the putridity to whicli many sorts of food, 
are disposed. , 

Salt is therefore a particular blessing, for which 
we are not sufficiently thankful, though we enjoy it 
every day. 1 wish, reader, to direct your attention 
to this subject, and, if possible, to excite your gra- 
titude to your benevolent Creator for this benefit 
If you would give greater heed to the daily bless- 
ings of the Lord, what frequent occasions you would 
have to acknowledge and admire his goodness. En- 
deavor to make this a subject of reflection during 
your meals, and thus henceforth sanctify the use 
of food. It is obvious that the greater number of 
aliments would lose that taste which gratifies the 
palate, and become insipid, if you were deprived 
of salt; and this is the least of the advantages 
which you receive from it. The preservation of 
your health ought also to stimulate you to pay your 
acknowledgments for this blessing. How should [ 
rejoice, could 1 excite you, by these reflections, to^ 
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prize this benefit of the Almighty more highly than 
you have hitherto tloue. Your hearts would thus 
be more and more confirmed in what is good, and 
you would accustom yourself to the contemplation 
uQcl admiration of the works of God. 

Salt is farther intetesting to an observer of the 
works of Nature. The' smallest particles of com- 
mon salt seem to have eight angles and six sides, 
like a die ; hence most of the larger pieces approach 
a square orxubical form. In this also may be cjts- 
covered the hand of omnipotence, which has caused 
all kinds of salt to assume, in crystallization, a par- 
ticular figure. 71iis invariable uniformity is the 
most striking demonstration that they do not ow« 
their origin to chance, or to the mere motion of 
matter, but to the^ will of an intelligent Being. 
This neflection is so important and so necessary for 
bur peace of mind, that we ought to neglect noop- 
jportunKy fb renewing and Impressing it more and 
more upon our hearts. 
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All great rivers are formed by the union of 
smaller streams; these owe their origin to brooks, 
and brooks take their risis from springs. This is ap» 
|>arent to every observer. But whence do springs 
proceed ? Water, from its gravity as well as its 
fluidity, always occupies the lowest situations on 
the surface of the earth. Whence, then, comes 
the water which is continually pouring from the 
most elevated^ regions } 

o2 
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Jt IS certain that rain, snow, and in general all 
the exhalations which fall from the air, supply » 
great portion of the water which flows from springs. 
Hence it is that springs and rivers are so rare in tht 
desarts of Arabia, and in certain parts of Africa^ 
where it never rains. These waters penetrate the 
earth till they come to beds of clay, which obstruct^ 
their passage. Hence they accumulate, and form 
springs, or first collect in cavities, wliich afteiv 
wards overflow. The stream which thus escape! 
by subterraneous channels, is. joined by a greater 
or less number of others, and at length bursts from 
the bosom of the earth. It is, however, nearly 
certain that the waters which fall from the atmo* 
sphere are not the only cause of springs, at least ia 
in some couairies; for there are upon high moun- 
tains considerable springs and standing waters^ 
which could scarcely have been produced alto* 
gether by rain awl Tnow. M3.ny springs y »eid In* 
same quantity of water at all seasons ; nay, there 
are some which supply a larger quantity during long 
continued drought than In vet weather. Other 
causes must, therefore, iloubtless contribute to the 
formation of springs. 

Many springs proceed fr6m vapors, vhich are 
parHy driven by the winds against the Biouataint 
and eJevsted situations, and are partly drawn bj 
means of the power of a ttractioir toward these pro- 
digious bodies. !l'he atmosphere is more or lest 
charged with aqutrous exhalations, which, being 
impelled against the cold and solid rocks, are con* 
densed into drops, and thus increase the springs. 
Ail springs, howtfver, cannot be thus supplied. In 
tins case, would not the Danube* the Rhine, and 
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other large rivers which rise in high Tnountains, be 
dried up, when these mountains are covered with 
ice and snow } It is possible that subterraneous ca- 
verns, which have a communication with the sea, 
tJrwith certain lake9, may contribute to the origin 
of springs. The vapors of the sea, rising through 
the crevices and apertures of the caverns, are con- 
densed into <lrops, and often run off by very dif- 
ferent channels from those by which they came ; 
for water cannot always make its way where vapors ' 
penetrate. Lastly, it is possible that the sea-water, 
especially in the countries bordering upon the ocean, 
may filtre through the earth, and produce some 
springs ; and such have generally a taste rrseni- 
bling that of the waters from which they originate. 
ft is certain, however, that the springs on high 
mountains cannot proceed from such a cause, a^s 
the sea-water cannot ascend so high, and even if it 
could, it would not be converted into water that is 
perfectly fresh. 

We know for certain that Nature employs all the 
means that have been enumerated to produce 
springs. To this end, several of them in generai 
co-operate, and perhaps various others, with which 
•we are unacquainted, may likewise contribute thci- 
aid. Nature, indeed, is always simple in her ope- 
rations ; but this simplicity is not inconsistent with 
tlie employment of more than one cause for the pro- 
duction of each particular effect ; it is manifested, 
on the contrary, in this, that all the effects Which' 
are necessary in her economy, ate produced by as 
few causes as possible, though a number of auxili- 
ary causes always concur in one general effect. 

If, however, the origin of springs were still more 
obscure ^nd doubtliil than it is, we should yet be 

o3 
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ultimately obliged to resort to God as the creator 
and preserver of them. He s>peaks, and 9^ln^ 
burst from the bosom of the mouotaios ; they swell 
to streams, brooks, and majestic rivers. From 
them the inhabitants of the fields receive refresh^ 
ment, and with their limpid waters they allay their 
thirst. Rills also glide through the forests to give 
joy and gladness to the wild tenants of their dark 
recesses. It is God, then, who causes springs t9 
HoviiL from mountains and elevated places ; it is he 
who directs their currents towards the vallies, aug- 
metited in t^eir course by tributary streams, or by 
vapors. By this wise arrangement God preserves 
in the kingdom of Nature that continual circula* 
tion of waiters, which contributes greatly to the fer- 
tility of^ tl^e earth, and to the salubrity- of our 
Jiabilatiqns* 
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X INVITE you, reader, to examine with me the 
hair which covers various parts of your body. If 
you reflect on its curious structure and various uses> 
you will not regard it as an object unworthy of no- 
tice, but you will discover in it traces of the omni- 
potence and wisdom of your Creator. 

In each entire hair we perceive with the naked 
eye a long, slender filament, which is genet^ally 
thick(^r, and always more transparent at the extre- 
mity, which is called the root. Tbe larger hairs o«'«. 
(he hea<l and otber parts of the body have their 
whole root, and part of the filament inclosed in 
cfipsuie^ or sheath. This sheatb is c«mj»Q»ed of 
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fine xnembraney that if capable of extension. Itt 
aize diSm according to that of the root, being al» 
ways considerably larger than the latter, thatk 
may not be too much confined, and that some 
space may be left between it and the sheath. 
The root of the hair ooousts of tvo parts ; the one* 
external, and the otber internal. The external fs 
a pellicle composed of ninBeroiis lamine ; the inter- 
nal It a gelatinous fluid, in which seTerai fibres are 
united. Both these substances form the ohutow of 
the root. From the upper and lower part of the 
exterior of the root, proceed Bve, and SMnetimesy 
though rarely, six threads, which are rery fme^ 
wbite, transparent, strong, and often twice the 
length of the root. Besides these threads, mauy 
small knots are seen attached in different places ; 
they are of ^a viscous nature, and easily dissolved 
by heat. From the internal part of the root issues 
the body of the hair, in the structure of which may 
be observed three diderent parts, the exterior case, 
the interior tube, and the marrow. 

Where the hair is connected with the root, it it 
firmly surrounded with the membrane of the latter, 
which here forms a very small tube. In this tube 
it is at first completely enveloped, and in ib fartheiy 
progress penetrates either through the skin, or a 
nervous papilla, or the epidermis. With the epi* 
dermis it forms a capsule, which serves to protect 
the young hair, which is very soft. The rest of . 
the case of the whole hair has a pi^uliar kind of 
transparency, especiaUy at the point. In a young 
hair this case is-soft, Uit in an old oneso faaiKi that 
it springs back mth a wise when it is cut. This' 
(exterior coat preserves the hair a long timeunin^ 
jur^d. laim^iately under this Qoat or case, sojne 
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very delicate tubes run throughout the whole length 
of the hair. These tubes are joined together, and 
attached to the case which surrounds them all, by 
meatis gf numerous elastrc fibres ; and thus united, 
they form a channel through the middle of the hair. 
Their cavities are not empty, but contain two sub- 
stances, the one flutd, the other solid, which to- 
gether form the marrow of the hair. 

An attentive observer of the workr of God vnW 
discover the divine wisdom as clearly displayed in 
the structure of a hair, as in the formation of the 
other -parts of the iiuman body. From the sole of 
the foot to the crown of the head, there is no part 
but what manifests traces of thedivine intelligence. 
Even those parts that apparently are the most instg« 
Aidant, and might easily be dispensed with, seem 
important when we consider their relations with 
tlie other members of the body, or their curious 
structure, or their destination. This is particularly 
the case with our hair. How few are there that re- 
■ gard their hair as an object worthy of their atten- 
tion ; how few take the trouble to discover in it 
the wisdom and goodness of Grod ! What, it may 
be asked, is it possible to discover proofs of the di- 
vine wisdom ajid beneficence in our hair t Cer- 
tainly it is : for there is no part of our body that is 
superfluous, or that has not been formed for some 
useful end^' It is obvious, in tb« first place, that 
the hair of the head contributes very much to the 
beauty of the face ; and this is perhaps the least 
advantage. Does it not serve to cover the head, to 
protect it from cold and from injury } Is it not de- 
signed to promote the insensible evacuation of hu- 
tnoii which mav be collected' in the head, and the 
other nobtei- parts of the body } And'how many 
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other useful purposes which the hair is designed to 
answer, may liave hitbiirto escaped the most skilful 
anatomist of the human frame ! Let us be content 
to discover only some of the designs of our Creator, 
especially as these are abundantly sufficient to ma- 
nifest the power, the wisdom^ and the beaeficenct 
•f the Most High. 
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•YStEM or THt VNIVtllflC. 



HiTBBRTOi reader, your attention .has been oo. 
cupied with the ei^rtii^ this dimlnuUve pptnX in 
compAriaonof the univer&e, Now soar aloft tothoif 
orbsy at the sight of which, this globe on which you 
dwell, with some mi Dions of human beingtt ihall 
vaobk into nought. Contemplate, meditate, ad- 
mire, and adore! 

The all-enlivening sun is nearly in the centre of 
the universe; and without changing hts place, 
turns round on his axis from west to east in twenty* 
seven days and twelve hours. Around him, in e^ 
liptical orbits, revolve all the planets, from Mer- 
cury to the Georgium Sidus. And are these the 
limits of the universe? By no means: the fixed 
fdtars are placed at a prodigious distance beyond the 
remotest planet* The nearest of those star^ is cal- 
cu^ted to be at least twenty-seven thousand four 
hundred Umes farther from the earth than the sun, 
whose greatest distance from us is twentr*two tboo- 
«ajQd seiui-diameters of the earth. And how many 
globes, which our limited faculties will not permit) 
us to discover, may there not be In the vast space 
between the planets and the fixed stars ! 

3ut how can that be ? some of my readers may 
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perhaps ask. The sun, vrhich, if we may believe 
our eyes, daily travels across our hemisphere, can- 
nut stand still ! Is he not in the morning in the 
east, and in the evening in the west f And then 
again, how can the earth continually revolve round 
the sun without our feeling its motion ? These ob* 
jections, founded only ou the illusion of our senses, 
are of no importance. When we are gliding over 
the smooth bosom of the deep, or even when wc 
are riding in a coach, does it appear to us as if the 
ihip or the vehicle advanced ? On the contrary, 
all the objects around us seem to recede, though, 
in fact, they remain motionless. We are,, more- 
over, so accustomed to the motion of the earth, 
that, if it were possible to transport ourselves to a 
place which did not turn round, we should feel 
extremely aukward. How contradictory soever it 
may appear to our senses^ reiiSttn is competUKl ta 
acknowledge the truth and the wisdom of the sys- 
tem of the universe. In all her works Nature pur- 
sues the ensiest, the shortest, and the simplest way. 
By the mere revolution of the earth round the sun, 
we are enabled to determine, in the most precise 
manner, the monthly and yearfy motions of the 
planets notwithstanding they appear to be im- 
moveably fixed in the heavens. And is it not ihort 
natural and more easy for the earth to turn round 
its axis in twenty-four hours, than for such prodi- 
gious btKlie^ as the sun and the planets to revolve 
round our clobe in the same space of time? An 
incontestable proof that the sun, and not the earth, 
is the centre of the universe, is afforded by the mo- 
tions and distances of the planets, which are not ia 
relation to the earth, but to the sun. If, however, 
we adopt the contrary hypothesis, where then 
would be the hantiony which exists among all the 
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works of the Creator ? But, according to our sys* 
tem, each of the heavenly bodies has the same kind 
of motion as vre ascribe to the earth. 

The contemplation of this magnificent system of 
the universe b adniirbly calculated to inspire u» 
vith the most lofty deas of our adorable Creator, 
and to excite in us a lively sense of our own insig- ^ 
nificance. With what rapture our souls pass from 
one idea to tbe other, and are lost in silent medita*' 

• 

tion on the greatness of the Most High ! The li- 
mits of the human understanding will not, it is true, 
permit us in our present state to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the system of the universe. So much, 
however, we can perceive, that the whole is ar- 
ranged with infinite wisdom and goodness, and that 
a system more replete with skill, harmony, and 
convenience for its inhabitants, could not possibly 
have been devised. 
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If this species of animals did not serve us foir 
food, still they would be worthy of notice. A little 
before this period of the year, the females undergo 
a great change. They cast their old coats, and ac* 
quire new shells. In thus changing their covering, 
they likewise increase in size. This manner of 
growing is common to all crustaceous animals, 
which experience some pain in disengaging them- 
selves from their old shells. "At the same time a 
great change also takes place with their stomach, 
which is detached, together with the Intestines, 
from the body. The old stomach wastes away by 
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degrees, and during the moulting season the ani- 
mal even appears to subsist upon those parts of his 
body which were before subservient to digestton. 
The small, white, round stones, improperly called 
crabs* eyes, begin to be formed when the old sto- 
mach is deca'ying ; they are afterwards enveloped 
in the new one, in which they gradually diminish, 
till at length they completely disappear. Perhaps 
the lobster may make use of them as a niedicine 
during the extraordinary change which it under- 
0oe9. 

Except at the time when they cast their shells, 
these animals, which are furnished with eight legs, 
keep at the bottom of the water, at some distance 
from the shore. In winter they remove into deeper 
water ; but in summer they approach nearer to the 
shore, unless the want of fbpd compels them to go 
farther out into the sea. To enable them to sei^e 
their food with greater facility. Nature has given 
them eight legs, 'or eight pincers, the largest of which 
are sometimes almost as large as* the head and trunk 
together. A most singular property which they pos- 
-sess, is that of re-producing their horns and claws 
when they are' broken ; nay, they often cast th«ra 
away of themselves, whe^ tliey are inconvenient. 
.This operation ihey can perform in any posture; 
but it is eflfected with the most ease when they lie 
upon their backs, and the shell is broken, and the 
flesh pressed out with strong iron pincers at the 
third or fourth joint. Immediately after the muti- 
lation, the wound begins to bleed, and the animal 
f hakes the limb with pain. Soon afterwards the 
wounded part suddenly detaches itself at the second 
joint from the body. The fracture always takes 
place at the softest part of the joint ; the small cip*> 

5 
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eumference of the latter, together with the position 
of the fibres, and a certain^ small^ circular cavity, 
probably continue not a little to favor this opera- 
tion. As soon as the claw is broken, a gelatinous 
substance oozes from it, and staunches the blood ; 
but if tbis were taken away, the animal would 
bleed to death. This substaiice is gradually trans- 
formed into a new leg, which Is at first small, but 
in time acquires its due size, and replaces the 
former. 

The manner in which these animals propagate 
their species is not less singular. The male cad;ie^ 
the prolific matter in a thread of extraordinshry 
length. He is distinguished by two spikes op^sUc 
each other, under the tall, while the female is quite 
sniooth in that part. They copulate in autumn; 
and if at that tiiiie a female lobster is opened, you 
find large red clots, which are the evidences of im» 
pregnation. These clots gradually diminish inter* 
naliy ; and under the tail, where the female has 
numerous smaU fibres, small round eggs, resem* 
bling hemp-seed, begin to make their appearance* 
The first eggs are perceptible in December, and 
from that time they contiaue increasing in number 
till they amount to more than one hundred. ^As the 
warm weather advances, they grow larger; and 
before midsutlimer, small live lobsters are found 
^mong the eggs, which remnin atta^ihed to the 
itbres under the mother's tail, and are there fostered 
till all the eggs are hatched. They then disengage 
themselves from the fibres, and clinging to those of 
the roots of trees and plants which grow on the 
shores, remain entangled among them till they are 
sufficiently large and strong to commit themseUat 
to the waves. 
VOL* IV.— iro, 23. » ' ' 
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A dvaotageoiu situation of the parts of 4h« human body. 

The'lobster is indisputably one of the most extra- 
oHinary creatures on the face of the earth. An 
animal whose skin is a stone, which it annually 
casts off to acquire a new corslet ; an animal, whose 
^esh is in its tail and legs, ^hose hair is in its 
breast, and whose stoipach is in its head, which js 
yearly renewed, while the first function of the new' 
Btomdch is to digest the old one; an animal that 
has its eggs in the interior of the body previoqs to 
impregnation, but after that operation, carries 
them externally under its tall ; an animal whick 
sometimes has two stones growing in its stomach, 
and that feeds upon them till they are consumed ; 
Anally, an^ animal which can of itself get rid of its 
limbs when they arc inconvenient, and replace them 
^ith others, and whose eyes* are [ilaced at the end 
of long moveable horns : — such an animal, I sayj^ 
will long remain a mystery for the human under-, 
standing. 'Meanwhile, it bears witness to the ^kill 
of the hand that formed It, and aifords us an oppor* 
tunity of contemplating in its stnicture and eco- 
nomy th« power and wisdom of the Creator. 



KorEMBER 19. 
l«Dy*irTAaEovs situation op all tbb va»t» or 

• t . HUMAN BODY. 

If we examine our body with some attention, we 
shall not fail to observe, that all the parts tvhioh 
compose It have been arranged in the most conve- 
nient manner by the Creator. It depended on his 
pleasure to place them in such situations as he 
thought fit ; but his v^sdom has assigned to eacji 
member the most citable position ; and in forming 
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tf)^ hunMiii>bo4y9 he had so eya> not ouly to it3 ne^ 
qmaitm ami k»> <2gov9nieac^ but likewise to ilf 
Ijeauty. 

All the ^^i of the.body are situated in the ma«r 
mu niMi. convenieot for our waats* The hua?^ 
body vi^i . deaigni^d to be a machine, capable of 
moving ilaelf wiihouVba^ing occasion to receive ai^ 
impulsf^ from any external force* Qur m^AiiJbet;^ 
weye inlieilded to execute with promptitude thf 
oomsiaudsof feh« soul. . The bones are alj connect* 
«d » a»d in ovd^ that we may use them, with qoq^ 
iieiiiefice>.tka^, we- may e^^tend and siiorten; tii^ sg:m, 
fi>t4M^a#cei iha^ wein^ tn^ ourseUes ereqt^ or 
Itoop) at plea^ufe^ these bone^ are divided rn,to ^ever 
lal articulatioiuk . Each of these bones ternVrnAtep 
in a ball, which is received into a, socket forn)ed 
for ititi another h^m, in which it plays, without J or 
eonyenieneei because it; ia covered with a sdnootly 
^nd polished cartilage, and. furnished with an oily 
mucilage, which prevents: attrition. , Ijn this cpi^ 
tnyajKce nothing is more ren^rkable than that these? 
b.Q«e8 ariuwvfiriiiUy united that they ,Qeit()^i; sUpnoijr 
ve puUed out of tl^^ur plaices, though th«. legs h^v^ 
often to siipport^ and t^ha arm^ to lift, verj beavj 
VAeights* 

. la (he arfat^feoieiiit ol. the parts of Qur body, God 
ka^ likewise • seg^rded our copvenience. The resor 
kMtions and commands of thte soul4na,y beac^ontf 
pliehed without difticgilty and imped iu^ent byi th^ 
different organs Off the body* By means of j^b^ 
•ruses, tlie soi^ veeelye^ information of^dl th^t coar 
cern* it, and by the tifiembers of the bpdy it exer 
eutasall Uswi^es. The^ye, which is. destinedt^ 
watck fbn tbe body, occupies the most, el^vf^te^- 
jMace ; k tUTAft wi^ facility in every direcUon> 9m4 
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csLti observe all that passes. The earsy situated on 
cither side, are open night and day to commoni- 
cate to the soul the slightest sound, to inform it of 
^ the least motion » and to give it timely "warning 
of every thing that occurs. As ell the aliments pass 
through the mouth, the organ of smell is placed 
immediately above it^ that with the eye It may 
give us notice not to admit any thing tainted orim* 
pure into the stomach. The sense of feeling has no 
particular seat, but is distributed throughout the 
vhole body. The arms, by which the soul execofei 
most of its desires, are placed near the chest, where 
the body has the greatest pqyrer, and in such a 
snanner as not to be too far distant from the lower 
parts of the body. 

Finally, in the formation of the human body, 
the Creator deigned to attend to its beatrty. It 
consists in the visible harmony, or in the symmetry 
of the members, and in the pleasing intermixture 
of colors on a fine and delicate skin. Thusi we ob- 
serve that those parts of our body which are double, 
as the eyes, the ears, the arms, the legs, are placed 
one on each side ; while those that are single, as 
the foiefaead, the nose, the mouth, and the chin, 
are situated in the middle.* This proportion is ob- 
servable in the whole figure, as well as in the de^ 
tails. The length of the sole of the foot is equal to 
the sixth part of our height, as the face is to one 
tenth. In children, the head is larger in propor- 
tion than the rest of the body, for 'this reason, be- 
cause the head being the principal part, and the 
leat of four senses, ought at the very first to be the 
Inost perfect ; and likewise, because it consists en- 
tirely of bones, and would otherwise have been in- 
capable of the necessary degree of extension. For 
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fpe scmark tkat, during iofancy, all tke monbeii 
f«aw at tho aametinie, and inoraase in kn^lh^ 
breadth, and thiokjKia in tita mmt exact piOfpoiAiaa 
■eiatWely to tbe siat of tbe whoio. bed^ 

Adimre, O- nian^ th^ parfectton and heAut]F uf 
Ihy hfxl3p> and tine astonishing relatioBft, hatiiioiigrv 
aDd pffopoftiena vrhioh are presarrcd in aU iti partsi. 
OfaMpve how^cach meroher is adapted to the others' 
bow all are placed in the .rooBt suitable tituationi, 
and liow none^ver enibanrasaes or unpedfsa tfae ntt 
in the performaBce of tholr .respeative fundimK 
AD these ofgans are-samaay wheels in the- asloius^ 
im§ machine^ which are fitted into each olber ia 
arderto acoompUah the various enda for whkb tfaegr 
were designed. Be careful^ then, not to dnslrojp 
w to injure this ingenious machine by irregulaittidt 
and excesses. Be careful . not to dishoaop or da- 
grade it by base passions : but Vet your body ha a 
tiving momitnent of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Above all thingSy itse every exerlioii to pro- 
cure the restoration of your soul, which bas been so 
debased by sin, to. its original beauty and piirit¥» 
through the righteousness of your Redeetiter. This, 
and this alone can justify you, when your bodf 
fhall return to the dust of which it was formed* 



JfOFEMBER fO; 

OF THE ORDER AND BEGUtARITY OF NATURB. 

When we contemplate the universe, we discover 
traces of an intelligence, by which all the. pperti-. 
tlpns of Nature,, in their whole concatenation, and. 
at, every i^erioUof time, were acQurately foreseei»» 
aod weigl]«d» measured, aad adapted to some pai^ 
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ticular object. Hence it is that the universe, being 
once formed, might continue to exist forever, and 
to fulfil the purposes for which it was designed, 
without the necessity of any alteration in the estap 
blithed laws of Nature. With the contrivances of 
men the case is often very different. Machines- 
coostmcted by the most skilful artist, soon begin to 
^o wrong, and grow worse and worse every day. 
The cause of these derangements lies in their origl- 
nai construction; for no artist, how intelligent 
foever he may be, can foresee or prevent all the 
changes to which his works will be liable. 
> The material world may likewise be regarded as 
m machine, composed of an infinite number of dif- 
ierent parts, a4^pted to as great a variety of uses. 
It is divided into many globes, light and opaque, 
inhabited by Hying creatures of every possible kind. 
The latter move in prescribed orbits and regular 
periods round the former, that they may receive 
from them light and heat, day and night, divep- 
.sity of seasons and temperature, according to the 
.nature and wants of their respective inhabitants. 
The position of the planets and their mutual gravi- 
tation are so various, thai it seen)s scancely possible 
to fix the period when they shall all have returned 
to their oflginal position, and shall again commence 
their great revolution. At the same time each year 
dilfers. from all that have preceded it iu tempera* 
ture and fecundity. Not witlistau ding this conti- 
nual variation of the great phenomena of the worlds 
and the astonishing mwltiplicity of their motions, 
not one of these prodigious orbs has, in the course 
of so many thousands of years, 'mterropted or ob- 
structed any of the otljers in its course. All tike 
plaiiets regularly traverse their orbits iu the allotted 
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time. I'hey have neither approached nearer to 
the sun, nor receded farther from him. Their forces 
have>ver remained the same, and preserved the 
same relation to each other. Alt the observations 
of the fixed stars that have been made for two thou- 
sand years, concur in assigning them the same ^p» 
pearance and the same distance from the pole. The 
height of the sun, day and night, the duration of 
the years and of the seasons, are still exactly the 
same as they have ever been :— an incontestable 
proof that in the original arrangement of the hea* 
venly bodies, in decreeing the measure, the laws and 
the relations of their forces, and the direction an4 
velocity of their course, the great Author of Nature 
foresaw all future contingencies of the universe; 
-and of its coitij^ent parts, to the utmost limits oT 
time. - ^ 

-The same may be said respecting the phenomena 
of our earth, inasmuch as it is annually subject to 
diiferent revolutions and variations of temperature. 
For though it may at first sight appear as* if fair 
weather, cold, heat, dew, rain, snow, hail, thnnder, 
lightning; and winds, succeeded each other at ran- 
dom, and followed no laws but those of chance; 
as if the waters inundated the earth by mere acci- 
dent, and changed its surface, converting the land 
into sea, and the sea into land,, engulphing and 
disgorging mountains, and removing the current of 
rivers: yet nothing is more certain than that every 
modification of the earth has its sufficient cause in 
that which precedes it, and ttie whole in jthe order 
established at its creation. Nothing is more pro- 
per to convince us mortals of our ignorance respect- 
ing the particular causes of natural events; and 
their connection with tlue future, than that diver- 
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iky which ¥Pe ob»erye in the t^mpefsitare of the 
W, and iQ the aspect of the glab^* a«4 the fmtit 
lity of the sMi, which depends so mqch upon thr 
former. We ittny maiid a» many mete^fotoftkiiJ 
observationa at we please, we shall «eve» ind two 
years perfectly alike» Beilher ahull we ho able to» 
iorm aftty eertain conclu^ns froiii tho past respect^ 
ing the future. Of this, however* wo maiy test as- 
sured, that the apparent coeiiiiioft oi the elementt 
has not transfermed tbeeavth into an unisihabHahle 
chaos^ or changed Us figure^ or destroyed Hs e<iai» 
Librium; but that, on the contrary, ii is the natursrlt 
ipeans of pseserving, from year to year, its onler 
and fertilityt and nsodaring it an agreeable and 
convenient hahkatioQ for mas and" aninp^ls. SintMV 
then, every modticaitioa is the resttlt of a preced^ 
ing one, it is manifest that the element's have not 
been jumbWd together at random, bqt that eternaF 
wisdom meted out and commhigled all the eiemento 
and their forces, with a due regard to tbeiv effects^ 
till the laUtst period of time. 

The world, therefore, is not a mass of crude aiidP 
incongruous materials, of parts without relation or 
connection, but it is a regular and perfect whole,, 
whose structure and arrangement are the work of an 
infinite intelligence. When we look round us, and 
aee in the world a muUitude of beinn^s of tho same 
a^ure as ourselves, and perceive the numberless 
bonds by which humaa soeiety is link^Hl together.;: 
when we observe a still greater multitude of other class- 
es and species, and their mutualdependenee ; when 
we discover the various ways in which Froviilence- 
nodlfies the elements for the benefit of the whole 
animated creation, and adiapts them to tlie nr.ture 
e^ each particular species ; finally, when we give afar 
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wider range to our views, and consider the relations 
of our earth to the heavenly bodies^ and the resem* 
blance and connection that may subsist between 
them : these considerations cannot fail to excite in 
tis the highest admiration of the magnificence, 
harmony, and beauty of Nature, and to produce 
the deepest conviction of the wisdom of tiie Cre- 
ator. But all that we yet know respecting the 
order and beauty of the material world, is but as a 
feeble ray, which illamines us till we shall be re- 
moved to the regions o( everlasting light ; and the 
4ivine wisdom, which here is so often beyond our 
Jimited comprehension, shall be more clearly di^ 
play eci io our view. 



NOVEMBER £1. 

9'9r THB WSNTBR OF TBI NORTBIBIT BBOIONB. 

We are now drawing near those days which ex- 
cite so much discontent among many people* To 
them winter appears to be a season which does not 
correspond with the wise plan of the government 
of God. The rich complain of the dreariness and 
uniformity of Nature; and tiie poor, Airhose wants 
lire Increased in winter, think they have sufficient 
ckuse to be dissatisfied with this season. But, ye 
Aingrateful men, magnify as you please the miseries 
and inconventencios of winter, you will perhaps be 
convinced of the superior comforts of your lot, and 
be obliged to esteem yourselves particularly fortu- 
nate, if you compare your condition with that of 
other people. 

In many of the northern regions there is neither 
sprihg nor autumn. The heat in summer is as is- 
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Mt^4>oriabi€ ae dte cold in winter* The laUer is* 99 
lnt!efuw> that spirits of wine freeae in bsuoowlffre* 
Wb«B the door of a betted room is opened,, the 
external air, which entsfs, co»fert8 all the yapor» 
IB the apartment into sooWy so that those ^ho are 
iir it are encoropaseed with, athiek cloud ,of white 
flakes* When tiiey go out of their homesy they 
kave a senwutio* m though tb«ir breas4 was cut 
with knives. The whole country wears theca4>p«ac>» 
auce of death, for not a creature is to be §ecHk Nay^ 
%he cold issoroetimes, and thai suddenly, S0se««rei 
that those who cannot eftcftpe wLtKsuiliGtent.celie* 
Dty, lose tlteir arms, their Legtt »nd very often 
their lives. I'he snow-storms are stllil more daii^ 
gerous. I'he wind drifts the mow in such a man- 
ner, that it is impossible for those who are over- 
taken by It to find their wayi AW the trees and 
bushes are. covered by it ; the eyes of the wretched 
"wanderer are dazaled by its whitehess, and at eyery 
et«p h« pHifi|fet into a new» pfecipi<3e. 

What would those w4)e^ in' this oonntry, ceni>^ 
pktin of cold, say, if they' were oM^d to (ive m 
theee inclement regiiAns i ^ in truths we know not 
tk^ advantages we possess, otiierwite the slightest 
vprieetron would> 8u/!ftce to makeup oontent wfthouC 
lot. TIh5 (toys of winter, however dteary and se- 
vere they may be In this climate, are »evevtheles§ 
supportable ; and, if some people s»^ef much froHi- 
til em, it is always owing* to their own %u-lh 

But why has" the Creator assigned s6 n7any thou- 
na^ids of men ait abode in regions where, ^uriH|[^ 
•he greatest part of the year, Na<?wre is arrayed in 
terrors ? Why has he not been as favorsibte to 
these people a^ to u« ? SHIy qurstionsi Those are 
egregiously mistaken whosuppose that the inhahjf^ 
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itfts df the 'polar 'regions are unliappy on account of 
the severity and the length of their winters* These 
people, contcrit amid their poverty, and exempt 
bytherr simplicity from all inordinstte desires, lead 
a happy We in their inclement country, encom- 
passed with mountains of ice, though strangers to 
thos^ comfbrts which the natives of more southern 
climes deem essentially necessary to their felicity. 
Iff the'^terllUy of the soil denies a variety of the 
productions df the earth, so much the more abun« 
dant is the supply which the sea affords them. 
Their way of life .inures them to cold and tempests, 
and Nature has supplied the needful assistance to 
endure the rigors of the climate. She has peopled 
their deserts with wild beasts, whose furs protect 
them from the cold. She has given them rein- 
deer, which i4irni«h them -with food, clothing, 
bedding, and habitations: which satisfy almost all 
their wants, and whose maintenance costs them 
very little trouble. When -the Aun does not rise 
^bave their horizon, and they would otherwise -be 
enveloped in ^continual darkness, Nature lights up 
for them a brilliant aurora borealls to illumine their 
Djghts* These very people consider their country 
as the most comfortable region of the globe, aiid 
regard us with as much pity as we can possibly feel 
for them. 

Thus every climate has its advantages and dis- 
ajdvantages, which are in general so nicely ba- 
lanced, thit it is difficult to determine which 
deserves the preference, except we are guided 
by certain particular partialities. Considered in 
this point of view, no country on the face of the 
earth, whether situated beneath a vertical sua, or 
whether the i^ays of that luminary fall obliquely 
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upon it, or whether it is buried under everiasting' 
ice, can be pronounced superior to another. This 
produces a great number of the conveniencies of 
life ; that is entirely destitute of these manifold 
blessings, but its inhabitants are at the same time 
exempt from numberless temptations to vice, cor- 
roding cares, and keen remorse : in a word, they 
are free from innumerable obstacles to happiness, 
which richly compensate the want of a multitude of 
conveniencies. So much we know to our consola- 
tion/ that providence has bestowed on every coun- 
try whatever is necessary for the support and hap- 
piness of its inhabitants. Every thing is adapted 
.to the nature of the cKmate under which they live, 
and they are supplied in the wisest manner with all 
that is requisite for their subsistence. 
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NOVEMBER 22. 

TBANSFORMATION& IN NATVKB. 

The transformations that take place in Nature 
are extremely numerous, or rather, the whole phy- 
sical world may be said to be in a state of incessant 
transformation. The forms of things are continu- 
ally changing. Certain substances pass successively 
through the three kingdoms of Nature, and are 
gradually compounded into mineral, plant, insect, 
reptile, fish, fowl, quadruped, and man. Millions 
of bodies in Nature are annually mingled and re- 
duced to dust. Where are the flowers which,* dur- 
ing the summer, adorned our fields and our gar- 
dens ? One species gave place to another, withered, 
and disappeared. After the primrose and the violet, 
ill their modcit dress, had announced the arrive] 
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of spring, they were obliged to qait the stage, that 
we might admire the tulip and the rose. These were 
succeeded by othent, till, at feiigth, all the flow- 
ers had, in their turn, accomplished the end for 
wkfeh they were. designed. It is the very same 
ytntk mankind. One generation starts into exist- 
ence, and aaother disappears. Many thousands of 
human bodies are erery year reduced to dust; and 
from these decayed bodies, tbe materials for others, 
jinore beautiful are formed.- The salts and of Is of 
which 4hey were composed* are dissolved in tbe 
earth ; the more subtle particles are raised Into the 
atmosphere '&y the sun, and biang mingled, there 
vitb other matters by the winds, descend in dew 
and rain, sometimes in one place, sometimes in 
Another ; white the* grosser are blended with (he 
earth. Tbe herbage sliocts up with a luxuriant 
growth ; the cows and oxen eat the flesh of men, 
transformed into grass ; in the udders of the former 
it is converted xato milk; tlie milk is changed in 
our bodies into blood ; and theblood nourishes our 
^esh, and the other parts of which our frame' is 
composed. 

The transformations in Nature are an incontes- 
table proof that the Creator has designed that 
every thing should have its use. The pollen of 
flowers, which serves for their fecundation, is a 
very small portion of the po\^der belonging to each 
flower; the divine wisdom has therefore created 
the bee, to employ the superfluous dust in mak- 
ing wax. The earth daily presents us with new 
productions, and would at length be exhaust- 
ed, if some return were not made for what it 
gives. All organic bodies ^re decomposed, and 
converted by slow degrees into earth. During this 
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decomposition, their volatile parts rise into the air, 
•and are dispersed in every direction. Thus the re- 
mains of antmafs are dispersed through the air, as 
well as through the earth and water; and perhaps 
that portion of th^m which ascends into the atmo- 
sphere is by far the most considerable. All th^ 
particles, so dispersed, are soon combined into new 
organic bodies, which, in their turn, undergo the 
same changes as the former ; and this circulation, 
these incessant metamorphosis, which commenced 
with the creation of the world, will only cease with 
its final termination. 

The most remarkable transformation, or, at least, 
that which interests us most, relates to ourselves. 
We know that our bodies were not once composed of 
the same parts as at present, and that their present 
composition is not the same as it will ip future be. 
Our bodies, before we came into the world, were 
extremely small ; and since that period they have 
increased to fifteen or twenty times the bulk they 
then had; consequently blood, flesh, and other 
matters furnished by the vegetable and animal king- 
dom, and which formerly did not belong to our 
•bodies, have since been assimilated to them, and 
become parts of ourselves. The necessity of a daily 
supply of food proves th^t there must be a continual 
waste of the parts of which we are composed, and 
that this loss must be repaired in that way. Many 
^arts of our bodies insensibly evaporate; for, ac- 
cording to the a>:curate experiments which a cele- 
brated physician made upon himself, it is found 
that, out of eight pounds of food which a healthy 
man takes in one day, the fiftieth part is con- 
Verted into his substance ; while ail the rest passes 
i>f[ by perspiration, and other excretions: cortst- 
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qaentlyy in ten yean, very few parUdet belonging 
to our present bodies will be left. /And at last, when 
they h»ve passed through varioits changes, they 
will have to experience the last awful transforma- 
tion, when they shall be converted into dust, till 
the great day of resurrection, on which they will 
undergo that final change which shall place them ia 
astate of everlasting felicity. 

O how 1 rejoice in the expectation of that world, 
where none of these changes shall ever take place i 
I behold with perfect tranquillity the daily revolu- 
tions to which all terrestrial things are subject, and 
which are necessary in thetr present state. It is thus 
that they are continually approaching nearer to per- 
fection, and toward that point I am myself advanc- 
ing aenrer aad nearer every day. How can 1 do 
o^rwise than rejoice in the expectation of this im- 
p«)rtant change ! When this ear^th shall have un- 
dergone its great final revolution, I shall be intro- 
diiced into a new heaven and a liew earth, which 
•liaii be free from the least shadow of variation. 



NOVEMBER ». 

piSPLAT or THB DIVINB POWER IN SMAIL TBINOSt 

* 

« )1& who loves God, and delights %o contemplate 
his works, will discover the hand of omnipotence, 
n^t o;ily in ihfi prodigious spheres which compose 
th^ 4ini verse, bpt also in the smaller worlds .of in- 
»f^t$, vegetable* and minerals. He will seek and 
adore the eternal wisdom of the Creator in the spi* 
d^r's web as well as in that power of attraction 
wJl^ich kiseps the pUnets in their Qrbits. T^hesie re* 
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searches are now facilitated by the use of the micfo- 
scope, which discovers to us new worlds, compre- 
hending in miniature whatever is calculated to ex- 
cite our astonishment. Such of my readers as have 
not an opportunity to make use of this instrument, 
will at least derive some pleasure finom the follo\ving 
particulars relative to these worlds in miniature. 

Let us first consider the inanimate world. Ob- 
serve the small species of mosses and grasses which 
God has produced in such abundance. How nu- 
merous and how delicate are the parts and fibres of 
which these plants are composed ! How variout 
sire their forms and pro|5orttons I how innumerable 
their genera »nd sp«cles 1 Reflect how prodigious 
is the number of minute particles into which all bo« 
dies may be separated ! - If a l>ody of one citbic 
inc^ contains one hundred milHohs pf visible parts, 
who can calculate the number of parts contained iq 
a mountain I If millions of particles of water cani 
be suspended from the point of a needle^ how many 
niust there be in a single spring, or in all the springs, 
rivulets, rivers, and oqeans ! If a lighted candle 
emits, in one second of time, billions of particles of 
liglit more than there are grains of ^and on the 
whole earth, how many particles of caloric must 
issue from a fire in an hour ! If a grain of sand 
contains more than a thousand million particles of 
air, what an innumerable multitude must there be 
in the human body t If human art can dissolve a 
grain of copper into millions of parts, without com* 
ing at the elements of that matter ; if odoriferous 
bodies can emit so many fragrant particles as to per- 
fume the air to a considerable distance, without 
sustaining any perceptible diininutioa iiv theif 
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; IheiiMnaa mind would require an eternity 
norely to cafettUte Ihe prodigious nomber of these 
paiticles. 

if we pass to the aoimttted world, our views win 
he infinitely <eJDteoded. The air in. summer swarmt 
with iiTiog crealiiiies. £very drop of water is a 
world teeming with inhabitants ; every leaf is a 
colony of inseots ; nay^ every grain of sand perhaps 
ter«c8 for the aibode of animated beings. Each 
pUnty each seed, and each flower nourishes myriads, 
of living anintels. Every penon must have seen 
what innumerable swarms of flies, gnats, and still 
smaller insects, collect together in a very amall 
space ? What hosts of them, then, must • 4ive» 
spoBt, and muU^y in a spaoe so prodigious as the 
surface of the whole earth, and the illimitable ex«> 
tent of t^ atmosphere ! How many myriads oC 
insects, stHl more diminutive, creep upon the earth, 
or are contained in its bosom, whose number is 
known to the omniscient God alone ! With what 
splendor is his ^power manifested, when we reflect 
on the multitude of parts composing all these mi* 
nute creatures, of whose very existence thousands 
of people are entirely ignorant I Did not experi* 
enoe convince us of the fact, should we ever have 
imagined that there could exist insects a mfltioai 
times smaller than a grain of rand, and yet pos- 
•essing <^ans of feeliog> motion, and generation^ 
There are shell-fish so minute, tliat, wlien see^t 
trough a microscope, they scarcely a]^pear so large 
^ a barley corn, and yet they are living animals,, 
with strong habftacttOHS, which are divided into nu- 
merous chambers, according to their different hend- 
»ngs and involutions. What a small animal is ai 
«ite I and yet this almost Impeffoeptlble ppint apr 
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pears, when seen through a microscope^ a perfi^» 
hairy insect, replete with life and feeihig, and pro- 
vided with all the organs and members necessary 
for the end for which it is designed ! Diminutive 
as this animal is, it is composed of many still more 
minute parts : and the most astonishing circum- 
stance of all is, that the microscope which enables 
us to discover so many faults' and irregularities in 
the most finished human productions, only displays 
the peculiar perfections of these minute works of 
Nature. How inconceivably fine are the threads 
of the spider's web .' It has been calculated that 
eighteen thousand of them would not malit; a thread 
thicker than the finest sewing silk. Each of the six 
nipples, from which the spider extracts the gluti- 
tinous liquid for the thread of her web, has a thou- 
sand ori^oes, through which pass the same number 
of threads, so that each of those that Compose the 
Meb is formed of six thousand smaller threads. 

You are astonished, reader, and I am myself 
lost in amazement. But supposing. that we had mi- 
croscopes which magnified a million times more 
than those that we now use, what wonders should 
we* discover I And do you imagine that we should 
then have arrived at the utmost limits of the crea- 
tion? By no means: it would be folly- and pre- 
sumption to indulge, such an idea. Each creature 
has a peculiar kind of inanity ; and the farther you 
proceed in the contemplation qf the works of God, 
the more numerous will be the wondersof omnipo- 
tence unfolded to your view. You are involved in 
p&easipg uncertainty by the two extremes of Na- 
ture ; and you scarcely know whether most to ad- 
nvire the gfeainess of the dlviqe power in the prodi- 
gious spheres revolving in illimitable sp^ce,. or its 
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fertility and ingenuity in those innumerable dimi- 
nutive creatures^ many of which are scarceiy dis- 
cernible. Let,, then, the contemplation of the 
works of Cod, be henceforth youriavorite occupa- 
tion. The trouble which you take to study them 
will be amply compensated by the purest pleasures. 
You will at least feel an ardent desire excited 
within you to be speedily removed to that world, 
where you will have no occasion for microscopes to 
discern and to examine the wonders of God ; where 
all his works will be presented in unveiled beauty 
to your view ; where you will perceive the relations, 
the structure, and the destination of every object ; 
where incessant hymns of praise are chanted to the 
Creator ; where the difference between small and 
great will entirely cease ; and where every object 
will appear to your soul invested with grandeur and 
majesty. 



NOVEMBER 24. 

GRADUAL IKCREASB OF THt COLD. 

We now feel the cold daily increasing. Last 
month took away from us a great portion of the au- 
tumnal heat; but the cold was still supportable, a^ 
the earth yet retained some part of the sun's warmth. 
The present month is colder ; and the more the 
days decrease, the more the earth must lose of its 
heat, and the more intense the cold must b€;^come. 
This is a circumstance that cannot possibly escape 
our observation, since our feeling convinces us of 
the fact : but (3o we perceive the wisdom and (he 
goodness of our Creator in this dispensation ? The 
least reflection will suffice to conyince us that th« 
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gradual increase of the cold is the work of an all 
bountiftii Providence. 

This progressive augmentation of tljje cold is, in 
the first place, indispensabiy necessary for our bo* 
tftes, whose health would otherwise be impaired, or 
utterly destroyed. If the cold which we experience 
in the winter months were suddenly to set in with 
the commencement of autumn, the change would 
benumb our frames, and inevitably prove fatal. 
Every body knows how liable we are to take cold 
in the cool summer evenings ; and hence we ma^ 
infer the consequences that would ensue from the 
abrupt transition from the ^eat of summer to the 
cold of winter. With what beneficence hath the 
Creator provided for our health and the preserva- 
tion of our lives, in regulating the temperature of 
the months immediately succeeding the summer in 
such a manner as to prepare our bodiea the better 
to endure the in^ctease of the CQld.r— What would 
become of those animals, whose constitution cannot 
endure a great degree of cold, if winter were to 
surprize tkftm without any pre villus {lo^i^e ^ Two 
thirds of the birds and insects would in one single 
night be swept from the face of the eartli, together 
with their embryo progeny. Now, on the contrary, 
by the gradual increase of the cold, they gain time 
to make such preparations as are necessary for their 
preservation. The interval between summer and 
winter gives them warning to abandon their sun> 
mer retreats, and repair to warmer climes, prto 
seek such situations where they may securely pass 
the inclement season In undisturbed repose. To 
our gardens and 6e!ds the consequences would be 
still more fatal, ifthe heat of summer were abruptly 
succeeded by the cold of winter. AH tender plaAts, 
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and especially exotics, would inevitably peri&b. 
The spring would be destitute of blosgonis^ and 
the sumnoer of fruits. 

It is, therefore, but just, reader, that you should 
be grateful for this dispensation of God, and adore 
the wisdom of the Creator displayed in it. When 
you observe how gradually the heat diniinishes^ 
and Che cold increases, from the last days of sum- 
mer till the commencement of winter, pass it not 
over as a matter of little importance. Thefte change! 
were necessary, that you and all oth^r creatures 
might^nubsitt, and that the earth might eontiniieto 
pour forth her blessingi. You who lo often pre- 
sume to find fault with the laws of Nature, displace 
but one single wheel io the vast machine of the ere- 
aHqn*, and you will soon discover to your cost, that 
though you may disorganize, you cannot amend 
the arrangement of Nature. This circumstance 
may serve to convince you that in all Nature no re- 
volution can take place without duek preparation. 
All natural events rise gradually one out of another ; 
they ail happen in the most regular order, and' at 
the appointed time. Harmony is the great Iaw» 
according to which the Almighty goveri^i the uni- 
verse ; and hence it is that ail the wori^s of Go4 
are so beautiful, so Immutable, and so perfect. 

fie it then your continual employment to study 
the beauty and perfection of the works of God, and 
to seek in every season the traces of his divine wis- 
dom and goodness ; then all those complaints, by 
which you so often dishonor your Creator, will 
cease : you will discover order, wisdom, and be- 
neiicence, even there where you imagined that 
you perceived nothing but disorder »nd imperfec- 
tion. You will exclaim, with the fullest convict 
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tion I " Ail the paths of the Lord are niercy and 
truth VDtosuch as keep his covenant and his testi- 
monies/' (/v. XXV. 10.) 



NOVEMBER 25. 

BEPLECTI0N8 ON SNOW. 



Im winter, the most dreary season of the yenr, 
the tarth is often covered with snow. Every body 
sees the snow fail« but very few give themselves the 
trouble to enquire into its nature. Tins is also the 
case with the most common objects^ which we have 
daily before our eyes, and from which we are re* 
ceiving continual advantage^. These very things 
nrhich are most deserving of our attention, are ia 
geaeral those of which we take the least notice. 
Let us distinguish our$dyes by a different conduct 
from the generality of mankind, and now spend a 
few moments in the contemplation of snow. 

Snow IS formed of the most subtle vapon con* 
gealed in the atmosphere, before they accumulate 
aiid form clouds. They fall in what are called 
Hakes, which are larger or smaller, according to 
the greater or less number of small flakes of which 
they are composed. la our climates the snow is 
never very sm^ll ; but in Lapland it is reported 
by travellers who have resided for some time in the 
northernmost parts of that country, sometimes to 
resemble the finest dust. This is said to be caused 
by the extreme cold which prevails there ; and we 
may remark that ifi our own country the flakes are 
smaller or larger in proportion as the cold is more 
or less severe. The small flakes of which the 
SHOW is composed, generally resemble hexagonal 
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stftcs ; some^ Jio^ever, hnve ^ight angles, otfa^H's 
ten, and others, -again, are perfectly ifregular. To 
examine them with the naked eye, we Aeed otity 
catch a few flakes upon ii^htte pilfer : bat Jno satis- 
factory answer has hitherfb been ^i?en to the ques- 
tion why Nature has moulded them itito those ptt*'* 
ticular forms. lit might Kkewise be asked> why 
snow is so extremely light and white. The reason 
of this it is not difficult to assign. Snow is exceed- 
ingly porous, and consequently contains a gre&t 
number of inter^ices, wliich are doubtless Hi led 
with air. It is composed of parts of different deh- 
sity. Stich a substance does not admit the 9Un's 
rays, but powerfully reflects them, and tliis it Is 
that gives it such a white appearance. 

Snow that has recently fall en is twenfy^^fdur tim^s 
as light as water ; for twenty-four quarts of melted 
snow yield only one quart of water. Snow evapb* 
rates very considerably, even when the cold is most 
intense. - It is well known that vei^ lofty mountains 
)are never entirely free from snow ; for though part 
<>f it sometimes melts, the loss is soon supplied by 
new flakes from the cold upper regions of the atmo* 
sphere. As the air of plains is much milder than 
that of mountainous regions, it sometimes rains on 
the one, while deep snows descend upon the other* 

Snow is of manifold utility. As the cold of win- 
■ ter is much more prejudicial to the vegetable than 
to the animal kingdom, the plants would perish if 
they had not a covering to protect them. God, 
therefore, directed the rain, which in summer re- 
freshes the plants, to coyer them in winter in the 
form of soft wool, and to skreen them from the in- 
juries they would otherwise receive froni the keen 
and piercing winds. Thus the snow preserves th« 
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degree of warmth necessary for the vegetable 
vhich it covers ; and some assert that it material ty 
contributes to the fertility of the soil by means of 
the salts which it leaves behind on melting.* It 
then refreshes the earth, and at the same time 
-washes away all impurities from the winter corn 
and plants. What the earth and vegetables cannot 
absorb, affords a seasonable supply to the springs 
and rivers, which have grown shallower during the 
winter. 

These reflections, reader, may suffice to convinc©- 
you of the goodness of God, in producing the me* 
teor of which we have just been treating. The 
more you consider these truths, the less dreary- 
winter, a season so disnial to many, will appear to 
you. Look up, with gratitude and joy to the Lord, 
who, even from amid the snow-storm, dispenses 
bis blessings and hi^ bounty upon the earth. Your 
murmurs and discontent are an offence against the 
wise government of God, and an offence so much 
the more heinous, the more manifest are the proofs 
of the divine bounty and iitteliigenee. 



T^OVEUBER 26.. 

SLEEP OF CERTAIN ANIMALS IN WINTFIt. 

A GREAT, part of the creation now appears 

gluomy and dead, from the absence of those crea- 

ures which in summer gave such animation and in* 

ti.rest to Nature. Most of the animals which have 

disappeared, are buried in winter in a profound 



* The Tallacy of this notion if deoionstrated in the □ote^'^ 
•j». .3), vol. i, " T. 
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sleep. Not only the caterpillars, but also the 
scarabseiy the ants^ flies, spiders, snails, frogs, li- 
zards, and serpents, pass the winter in a torpid 
state; The ants, which were long supposed to col- 
lect provisions for winter, are benumbed by the 
slightest degree of cold, and thus remain till the 
commencement of spring. Of what use then 
would be their stores, since Nature has taken care 
that they shall want^io food ; and it is not very pro- 
bable that they would take the trouble to lay up 
hoards for other animals.— Anions: the feathered 
creation there are likewise many tribes which, whea 
their food becomes scanty, conceal ti^iemselves in 
the earth or in caverns, where they sleep during 
the winter. Jt is at least asserted, that the sand- 
martins, at the approach of winter, seek retreats 
in the earth ; that the house-martins repair to the 
holes of old buildings or trees ; and that the com- 
mon swallows, clinging together in couples, and 
attaching themselves to reeds, plunge into the 
water, where they remain till they are revived by 
the return of warm weather. 

There are likewise some quadrupeds, which, to- 
ward the conclusion of sumn>er, bury themselves in 
the earth. The most remarkable of these is the 
marmot, a native of the Alpine regions. Though 
these animals prefer a habitation on the highest 
mountains, amid ice and snow, they are more sub- 
ject than any other to the benumbing influence of 
cold. The marmots, therefore, repair about th6 
end of September, or the commencement of Octo- 
ber, -to their subterraneous retreats, wher^ they 
continue till the beginning of Aptil, .In the con- 
struction of their winter habitation they display 
great art and precaution. It is a kind pf gallery ia. 

VOL. IV.— NO. 25* R 
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the form of the letter Y, which they burrow in 
the declivity of a mountain. The two branches 
terminate in an apartment without any outlet, 
and this is properly th«*ir habitation. One of 
these branches is considerably inclined, so as to 
carry off their excrements without difficulty ; the 
other, which is level, serves form passage to and 
from their dwelling. The latter is lined with hay 
and moss. They collect no provision for the win- 
ter, as though they knew before-hand that they 
should want none. Before they retire to their win- 
ter quarters, each of, thehi prepares itself a bed of 
hay and mo9^, after which they close the two pas- 
sages to their retreat with the utmost care, and con- 
sign themselves to sleep. During the ^hole period 
of their torpidity they never take the least food. 
At the beginning of winter they are so fat, that 
»ome of theiTi weigh twenty pounds, but at the end 
of that season they are very meagre. As they take 
no food during the winter, they have no evacua- 
tions. Their coecum has several annular folds, 
which retain the alimentary matter till the period 
of their awaking. We are assured that when these 
animals feel the first impression of the cold, they 
goto a stream, where they drink such an extraordi- 
nary quantity, that their urine is as clear as the 
water which they have swallowed. A hatUral in- 
stinct impels them to this action, to prevent the 
putrescence which might result from the matters 
accumulated in their stomach during the long inter- 
val of their torpidity. AVhen they are discovered 
in their retreats, they are found rolled up in the 
/orm of a ball, and enveloped in hay, with their 
noses close to their bellies, which prevents their in- 
ibaling too grejat a quantity of humid vapors. ^Thefr 
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iymph wastes away exceedingly du(ing tbe period 
of their torpDr; and it is highly beneficial that 
they should have sufficiently attenuated their blood 
by copious drinking. la this state they may be 
Carried away^ and even killed, without manifesting 
any signs of sensation. The hamster, a species of 
rat, likewise sleeps as Jong and as profoundly as the 
marmot. Bears eat so prodigiously at the beginning 
of winter, that you would think they were laying 
Jn a supply syfficient for all the rest of their lives. 
Their skins' cover a superabundance of fat, which 
enables them to endure their long abstinence dur- 
ing the repose of winter. The badgers likewise 
prepare themselves in the same manner for their 
torpid ttate in the inclement season. 

Th€8e animals, and many others, arc taught by- 
fhls peculiar instinct implanted in them, how to 
dispense with food for a considerable period. In the 
first winter of their lives they know precisely the 
time when they ought to prepare for their long 
^eep; though they possess no almanac to apprize 
them of iU approach. In their quiet retreats they 
are strangers to want, hunger, and cold ; so that 
their Whole life is a succession of summers. It is 
particularly worthy of remark, that all the animals 
do not sleep thus, but only those which have been 
enabled by Nature, not only to endure the cold, 
but also to fast for half the year. If winter sur- 
prized them unawares, so that they were all at once 
enfeebled and benumbed by want of food and cold, 
it might be asserted that there was nothing wonder-' 
ftil in this but the strength of their constitution; 
but as they prepare before-hand ^ the period of 
their sleep, with gfeat precaution, and even inge* 
jiuity, it is impossible to forbear ascribing this in*' 
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stinct to superior intelligence. Yes, this is thy 
wisdom, O God, who so tenderly lovest ail thy 
creatures. Thy pFovidence is not confined to one 
method, to one uniform "system in the economy of 
Nature. Thou hast ways, which for variety as 
well as adaptation, surpass all the inventions of th« 
human understanding. Hence will I learn this 
cheering truth, that thou hast abundance of means 
to preserve and protect me amid the pressure of 
poverty and chilling cold. 



liOVEMEER 27. 

UTILITY OP STOnjlS. 



. Perhaps in this stormy season many of my 
readers may be disposed to reckon winds and 1cm* 
pests among the disorders and scourges of Nature. 
But how few reflect on the advantages we derive 
from them, or consider that, were it not for them, 
we should perhaps be a thousand times more un- 
happy than we are. Yet nothing is more certain 
tJiai> that storms are the best means in Nature to 
purify the atmosphere. To be convinced of this, 
we need only pay a little attention to the weather 
which prevails at this season. How many un whole* 
some fogs, how many rainy, cloudy, and gloomy 
days does it bring us ! Tempests are principally 
designed to disperse this accun^ulation of vapors. 
This is, therefore, one real and essential advantage 
accruing from storms. The great world is governed 
by the same laws as man, who may aptly be deno- 
minated a world in miniature. Our health depends, 
in a great measure, on a perfect mixture of all the 
cUffcrent humors, which would otherwise be liable 
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tb grow corrupt. So it is al90 with the world in 
general. A due mixture of the air is necessary to 
preserve its salubrity, or else it would soon become 
injurious to the earth and its inhabitants. This 
mixture is effected by the winds, and not by siich 
as are gentle and light, but. by tempests, which, 
forming one general mass out of the exhalations of ' 
» thousand regions, commingle the good and the 
bad, and thus* correct the one by means of the 
other. 

Tempests are also highly useful to the ocean. If 
the sea were not often violently agitated, what 
wbuld 'be the consequence ? Would rtot the stag- 
nation, even of salt water, soon occasion a degree 
of putrefaction, which would not only prove fatal 
to the Innumerable multitude of its finny inhabit- 
ants, but likewise highly dangerous to mariners? 
Motion is the soul of all Nature, keeping all things 
in order, and preserving, them from destruction. 
Should the sea, in which so many millions of anl* 
mal bodies and vegetables ai^ daily undergoing 
putrefaction, and which is continually, receiving 
such a prodigious quantity of all kinds of impurities 
"—should the sea, I say> be the only exception ta 
this general rule ? It is impossible to entertain such 
a liotion. The sea must have a motion as well as 
the blood of animals, and none of those causes 
which occasion an uniform, gentle, and almost- 
imperceptible, agitation, are sufficiently powerful to 
produce a new mixture throughout the whole mass. 
This, tempests alone can effect ; and thus it is evi- 
dent what important advantages hence accrue to 
, man, and to so many millions of living creatures. 

These are only some of the benefits which we de- 
rive from storms^ and they are sufficient to convincib "^^ 
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US of the absurdity of the notion entertained by the 
generality of mankind, that they are destructive 
scourges, ai>d instruments of the wrath of the Cre- 
ator. It is true that many a richly-freighted vessel 
is hurried by tempests to the bottom of the liquid 
abyss'; that they have hundreds of times annihi- 
lated the hopes of the husbandman and of the gar- 
dener ; that they have laid waste whole provinces, 
and spread terror and desolation far and wide ; but 
what is there in Nature that may not, under certain 
circumstances^ be considered as injurious? Shall 
we number the sun among the scourges of the 
globe, because, during a portion of the year, his 
position suspends the fecundity of the earth, and 
at another time scorches our corn-fields and our 
meadows? None of the phenomena of Nature 
ought to appear formidable to us, except those 
whose utility is nothing in comparison of the mis- 
chiefs which result from them. Can this be said of 
tempests, when we reflect on the advantages they pro- 
cure for man and animals ? What must those have 
done, who so bitterly lament that God did not con- 
sult them upon the great work of creation, and who 
would have confined all the tempestuous winds for 
ever in their secret retreats, when they perceived 
how many advantages they were deprived of, to- 
gether with them ? • Can they forbear acknowledg- 
ing that God has arranged every thing with wis^ 
dom, and that it is most advisable to be satisfied 
with the present economy of Nature ? , Happy are 
those who are convinced that the constitution of tl;ie 
world is adapted to the general welfare of all crea- 
tures : that the evils existing in the world are com- 
pensated by numberless benefits; and that the very 
means which Providence makos use of to chastise 
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us, are indispensable blessings, whose general, uti- 
lity infinitely overbalances ahy partial evil, which 
in certain instances may result from their operation. 



NOVEMBER 28. 

TOftTVnOVS EVENTS. 



To speak correctly^ chance can produce nothing; 
for whatever happens, must have some real cause. 
What is commonly called chance, is nothing but 
an unexpected combination of various causes, which 
produces an effect that we could not have foreseen. 
Experience shews that such cases frequently occur 
in human life. Unexpected accidents may change 
the fortunes of men, and frustrate all their designs. 
It would seem natural tl>at the race should be to 
the swift, the battle to the strong, and success to 
those who possess the greatest wisdom and pru- 
dence. The attentive observer, however, soon dis« 
covers that this is not always the case, but that an 
unforeseen accident, a favorable circumstance, an 
event that could not have been expected, often 
effect more than the combined efforts of human 
strength, skill, and intelligen<;e. In what misery 
would not men involve themselves, if the gracious 
hand of an omniscient God did not govern -all 
events ! How could he govern them, unless chance 
also were subservient to his commands ? The des« 
tiny of men, of families, and even of empires, de- 
pends sometimes on circumstancesj which to us 
may appear trivial and contemptible. If, therefore, 
we would withdraw those events from the super- 
intendence of divine Providence, yre should at the 
same time deny its influence on ^be great revolu* 
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tions and riTore important occurtenqes which take 
place in the worlds 

We see that a great number of circumstances are 
daily happening, on whieh our happiness and mi- 
sery in a great measure depend. We must acknow- 
ledge that we are ificapable of guarding against^ 
such events, because we cannot foresee them. This 
very reason would justify the conclusion, that these * 
unlookednfor events^ which are beyond th^ compass - 
oFour understanding and of our prudence, mu^t be 
under the especial direction of divine Providence. 
The wisdom and goodness of God leave us more or 
less to ourselves, according as we have more or less * 
strength and understanding to conduct ourselves 
with propriety. In those cases, however, in which ' 
our efforts can be of no avail, we may r^st assured V 
that Ggd will take us under his particular care. 
In all other circumstances, the industry and the 
prudence of men must concur with th^ favor and* 
assistance of heaven : it is only in unforeseen acci- 
dents' that Providence acts alone ; and a$ we dis- 
cover manifest traces of the wisdom, goodness, and ' 
justice of the Almighty in what we 'denominate 
chance, it is obvious that chance itself is subject to 
the divine government. Nay, what is strll more, 
it is in this that the empireof Providence is particu- 
larly manifested. When the beauty, the order,- 
su\d the arrangement of the world fill us with ad- 
miration, we conclude that it hiu^ have been cre- 
ated by a Being infinitely wise. -Howmuch stronger 
reason have we to form the same conclusion, when 
we reflect on the astonishing events which unfore- 
seen accidents often produce ! Have we not a thou- 
sand examples that" the happiness, and even the 
lives of, mm, the fate of empires^ the issueof vvaf5> 
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the revolution of kingdoms, and other important 
events, depend upon contingencies which human 
■wisdom cannot foresee! An unlooked-for event 
may confound the ablest projects, and frustrate the 
efforts of the most formidable power. On this trutii 
are founded our faith, our contentment, and our 
hope. However great may be the evils which sui- 
round us, however imminent the dangers with 
which we are threatened, God has always abun- 
dance of ways and means for our deliverance, 
tiiough they are unknown to us, and even beyond 
the reach of our understanding. The firm persua- 
sion of this truth cannot fail to excite in .us the most 
pmfound reverence for the lord of the universe ; to 
induce us to seek him in every plac«, to ascribe all 
things to his government, and to inspire us with 
conlidence in the powerful protection of Providence. 
This truth, also, cannot but repress qur pride, and 
particularly ^11 the hearts of those in exalted sta- 
tions with a religious awe of that Being, who pos- 
sesses so many invisible means, and employs a 
.thousand unforeseen accidents to overthrow the fa- 
bric of that happiness which our arrogance has 
reared. Lastly, nothing is better calculated thai% 
this truth to banish from the soul all despondency 
and distrust, and to soothe and cheer the heart. 
The iniinitely wise Being has a thousand wonderful 
ways of accomplishing his will ; grace and mercy 
preside over all hi^ dispensations, and his ways are 
justice and truth, Whea he deigns to confer a 
blessing on his children, nothing can preverH the 
execution of his purpose ; he commands, and ail 
Nature is obedient to his will. 
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OF II)F. GREA1NES9 OF OOD. 

It is a dnty incumbent ofi every human creature 
to ei.tleavor to form such ideas of God, as are irr 
some <legrce worthy of his greatness and majesty* 
It is true, that it is as impossible for us to compre- 
hend his essence and attributes, as to measure 
the waters in the hollow of our hand, or to mete 
out heaven with a span. God is at the same tim<? 
perfectly manifest and profoundly concealed ; very 
near, and highly exalted above us s manifest and 
near with respect to his existence, but exalted and- 
conceak'd ai to h\% natural hli attribute^i and bin 
dlipoeiitions. The more, then, we ought to itrivr 
fo discover lo ninch of his majeity a« is neceftary 
to inspire us with those sentiments which are so 
justly his due. I'o assist our weak' understandings 
in this respect, let us compare him with things of 
. which men entertain the highest notions, and we 
iball ^nd that he infinitely surpasses them atlr 

We admire the power of kings, and are filled 
with astonishment when we hear of their conquer- 
i^g mighty empires, taking fortified cities, erect'' 
ing magni/icent edifices, and making whole nations 
either happy or miserable. But if we are struck 
with the power of a man, who is but dust and ashes^. 
whose exploits are achieved by the hands of others, 
bow much more ought we to admire the omnipo- 
tence of God, who laid the foundations of the earth, 
who created the, heavens, who guides the prodi- 
digious orbs that revolve in the firmament and sus- 
tains the immense fabric of the universe! We arc 
justly astonished at the heat of the sun, at the im^ 
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petuosity of the winds, at the roaring of the waves, 
at the roiling of the thunder, and at the rapidity of 
the lightning ; but it is God who imparts £ res to 
the sun, who thunders in the clouds, who com- 
mands the winds to rage, and who agitates the bil- 
Jows of ocean. 

We justly respect those who have distinguished 
themselves by uncommon genius, aud by the ex- 
tent aad profundity of their knoicledge : but what 
understanditig can be cohipared with the wisdom of 
that Being, to whom every thing h exposed ; who 
numbers the stars in the firmament, as well as the 
sands on the sea-shore ; who knows the course whicii " 
e^ery drop of rafn takes through the air; who sur- 
veys at one glance the past, the present, and the 
future. What wisdom hath he displayed in the 
structure of the universe, in the courses of the stars, 
JH the formation of the globe, in the production of 
the smallest flower, and of the most diminutive in- 
sect. These are all master-pieces of infinite intel- 
ligence, which far surpass the greatest works of 
human ingenuity. 

Riches have many admirers. We are dazzled by 
the splendid ,funiiture, the magnificent apparel, 
the superb apartments, the profusion of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones which we behold in the 
palaces of kings ; but what are all these when com- 
pared with the riches of tht Jjord our God, who hat 
the heaveos for his throne, and the earth for his 
footstool ! The earth is the Lord's, and all that is 
therein. He provideth habitations for all his crea- 
tures ; from his store-houses he supplieth man and 
beast with nourishment ; his meadows and pastures- 
give subsistence to innumerable flocks and herds. 
All that is useful and excellent in the world is draw* 
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from his treasures. He has in his power life, 
health, riches, honors, and a whole heaven of 
bliss, which he distributes according to his good 
pleasure. 

We are accustomed to pay respect to powerful 
princes who rule over extensive territories. But 
what is that little corner of the globe, over which 
they reign, to the empire of the universe, of which 
the earth is but a small province; an empire that 
compreliends all the orbs of heaven and their inha- 
bitants ! How great must be that monarch who 
has all the princes of the earth for his servants, 
around whose throi;e the cherubim and seraphim 
stand ever ready to execute his commands I We 
judge of the goodness of men by th^ir^ctions. We 
bestow praises on kings who have founded cities and 
erected palaces, who have ^prosperously governed 
their dominions, and successfully accomplished im- 
]>ortant enterprizes ; but what are their most bril- 
liant deeds when compared with the creation of the 
boundless universe, with the preservation of so. 
many creatures, with the wise and just government 
of innumeraible worlds, with the redemption of 
mankind, with the reward of the good^ and the 
chastisement of the wicked. 

O Lord, none is like unto thee \ Thou art great, 
thy name is glorious, and thy works proclaim thy 
majesty. Can we form a conception of any thing 
so magnificent a^ the Lord our God ! Should not 
a religious a^e seize our souls when we place our- 
selves inspirit in his presence, and think that he 
encompass6th us on-every side ! As the stars vanish 
before the sun, so are all the glory, wisdom, power, 
and riches of the world eclipsed by the resplen- 
dence of the divine majesty. Are not our souls 
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enlarged and exalted by these sublime meditatioot ^ 
Do they not streogthea and delight all the facul-' 
ties of our minds ? Are we not filled with venerir 
tion, astonishment, and raj»ture when we cpntem- 
plate the Being of Being«» the Utemal, the Omni* 
potent, the Infinite God ? Can we forlibarexclaim- 
ing: The Lord is God t The Lord i» God ! Gitm 
to our God the glory t 



MOTiyXS FOR CdNTBNTKIIfT. 



I 



Open your heart, O Christian, to'swe^t content. 
God is good ; his love and beneficence are display- 
ed in all his works. Contemplate the wonderful 
productions of his hand ; the universe and all tha 
it contains announce his glory ; whatever he haa 
created is worthy Of him. 

The heavens and the earth are evidences of hi$ 
power ; the orb of day, and the luminary of night, 
every thing endued with life and motion extols the 
mighty God. 

Consider the works of his hand ; men and brutes, 
teach you that his power it infinite ; and objects 
the most diminutive, the blade of grass and th« 
particle of dust proclaim the Most High. 

Ask the mountains and the vailies, the heavens 

above and the abysses of the deep, the winds and 

tempest, and the reptile that crawls in the dust ; 

-they will tell thee that his wisdom is infinite, that 

his power is unbounded. 

O how I ought to celebrate him 1 With what 
songs of praise can I worthily extol that God who 
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gave me existence and life! My body, and the 
soul which' animates it,*are the gifts of his hand. 
O-Lorcl, whil© i have being I will bless thy holy 

name. 

Tiieobt}e«t of his paternal care during the day, 
eaeh mormng attests that he has watched over nie 
amid the darkness of night. Every moment that 
glides. away invites* me to bless thee, who art the 
light and the strength of my life. 

When oppressed with adversity and overwhelmed 
with affliction, he hastens to enable me to support 
it ; his victorious arm is stretched forth to assist me, 
and all my difficulties vanish. 

Long and often hast thou experienced his loving 
kindness, O my soul; fi>rg«t. it not; neither give 
way to the fear of being abandoned by that God 
whp cannot hate any of his children. 

I^t us then submit to his holy will ; let us bfess 
all his dispensations, in full conviction that he will' 
accomplish Tiis merciful designs, for be is great ia 
couiisel and abundantin resoar^es. 



novemb:er so.* 

♦ RATIFTTl. RECOlLECriON OP THE DIVIN]Z B]L£S4U«GS. 

Almighty God ! thou art- the father of all the 
creatures that dweH on theeiactb: thc^. art also my 
father. On thee I am. aVsoliaely. dependent, not 
only for my exetence, but for every thing I pos- 
sess, , With uafeignedgratiitudel thank thee- for all 
the mercies thoaihas^: b^towed upon me- t-i41'the 
present moment. 

I ^dore 4iy /boi9i)jtifiul Providence for the -endear* 
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ing ties of family connections^ and for having grant- 
ed me the participation in the joy i of domestic life. 

1 thaok thee for the health and temporal pros- 
perity which I enjoy ; for the -abundance with 
which thou furnishest my table; for the clothing 
with which thou coverest me, and the habitation 
which thou hast assigned me. 

I thank thee also for the success which has hither- 
to crowned my undertakings, and for every faculty 
which has contributed to my prosperity and tem- 
poral happiness. 

I have likewise reason to be grateful to thee, be- 
cause, if at any time thou hast permitted afflic- 
tion or distress to visit my habitation, thou hast not 
left me without support and consolation ; but amidst 
thy just chastisements hast again vouchsafed to 
shew me th^ fnvor. Thy paternal hand has ever 
assisted me, and it hat been thy delight to confer 
blessings upon me. 

The innumerable manifestations of thy goodness, 
which in time past I have experienced, inspire me 
vith courage and confidence to resign myself and 
all my concerns to the direction of thy Providence. 
I venture therefore to hope that> if thou thinkest it 
for my good, thou wilt protect me in future from 
all the afflictions and disasters that would interrupt 
the happiiK^s of my life. Grant, O God, that 
with an upright and cheerful heart 1 may enjoy the 
favors which thou be8t.>west, and that, amid my 
felicity, I may never forget thee, the giver of all 
good. But if, i.n thy inscrutable wisdom, thou hast 
decreed that affliction and adversity should be my 
portion, I will submit with humble resignation to 
thy dispensations, and will glorify thee, even under 
tribulatiotiy to the utmost of my ability. 

s2 
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Unto thee, O Lord our God, thou father of all 
reatures that are in heaven and upon earthy be 
boBor and glory, now and ^vermore ! 



DECEMBER 1. 

HTMN OF PRAISE. 



WnEN all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surreys. 
Transported with the vifsvr, I'm lost 

In wouder, love, and praise. 

O ! how shell words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare 
That glows within ojy rnrishM heart i 

But tUou canst rcud it tlieri^^ 

Thy Providence my h'fe sustained. 
And all my wants redressed, . 

When in the silent womb I lay» 
And hung upon the brea&l* 

To all my weal complaints and criei 

Thy mercy lent an ear. 
Ere jet my feeble thoughts had learat . 

To ibrm themselves in pray'r. 

Unnamber'd comforts on my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowed. 

When in the slippVy paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran. 
Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe> 

And led roe up to man. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths 

It gently clear'd my way. 
And through the pleasing snares of vice. 

More to be fear'd than they. 
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When worti with sickiicsd, oft hast th6a 
With health renew'd tii;f iace; 

An(J when in sin and sorrows suok^ 
Ileviv'd my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made liiy cap run o^er. 

And in srkind nnd t^ithtul friend 
Has doubled all ray store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gif^t 

My daily thanks employ, 
Ker IS. the least a cheerful hearty 

That tastes^ tli«9e gifts with joy* 

Tlirough ev'ry period of my lif(p 

Thy goodness 1*11 bursue ; 
And after death in distant worlds 
^ The glorious tta€me ren«#. 

. When Nature fails, and day and nigtit 

Divide thy works no more^ 
My ever grateful heart, Ldrd, 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity to thee 

A joyful song FU raise. 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. 



DECEMBER 8, 

OP TBB ORIGIN OF THE WOBLD AVU OP IIAN»X1|I». . 

If we fix the epoch of the creation of the vfovi 
according to the testimony of the sacred scripturefs^ 
%e shall i^nd that it cannot have existed more thatif 
fix thousand years. Those who suppose it to h6 
iacte ancient are contradicted by reason and bf 
history. The history of mankind does not go far* 

S3 
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ther back than the accounts given in the Bible ; all 
the particulars respecting nations of still. higher an- 
tiquity being unsupported by the shadow of evi« 
dence. Indeed, the history of the nations, of the 
highest antiquity is dated only from the general 
deluge. The chronicles of the Chinese are evi- 
dently false. The Phenicians had no historian of 
greater antiquity than Sanchoniatho, who lived 
after the time of Moses. The Egyptian historj 
goes back no farther than Ham, .ttie son of Noah ; 
and the writings of Moses are, after all, the most 
ancient, as well as the moat authentic historical mo- 
nument extant. If the world were some thousand 
years older than we imagine it to be, the number 
of its inhabitants would ^r exceed its present popu- 
lation. The human rac^ has been progressively in* 
creasing ever since the. deluge ; and it is still capa- 
ble of supporting more than thrice the number of 
inhabitants which it now contains. It has been 
calculated that at least five thousand millions of 
men might live upon tiie globe, and the actual 
number does not exceed one thousand and eighty 
millions. This is one argument to prove that the 
world cannot be very ancient. 

If we consider the arts invented by men, we 
shall find that they have all been discovered within 
two, or at most, three thousand years. Not only 
reason and Nature give man an aptitude for the arts 
and sciences, but he is impelled to cultivate them 
by necessity, and the love of convenience, comfort, 
and luxury. This impulse has poyverfuliy operated 
among men in all ages. History, therefore, ena- 
bles us to look back to those periods when scarcely 
the most necessary arts were invented, when these 
irere still extremely imperfect* and when m?n had 
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as yet discovered only the first rudiments of the sci- 
ences. Four thousand years ago men were per- 
fectly barbarous and ignorant. From the progres- 
sive increase of knowledge during this period, it is 
possible to determine, with tolerable accuracy, the 
period when they knew nothing, or, in other words, 
the epoch of the origin of the human race. Had 
they inhabited the earth for a long series of ages 
previous to the ara at which we "^"x. the creation, 
the most useful and n'ecessary arts could not possi- 
bly have remained unknown during alt that time. 
All the discoveries of which the human mind is 
susceptible would long before have been made. 
Hence, then, we must necessarily conclude, that 
the origin of mankind cannot be more ancient thaa 
the date assigned to it by Moses in the history of 
the creation. Would it not be contrary to sound 
teason and experience, to suppose thaf the human 
race remained for some thousandsof years enveloped 
in the thickest darkness, and in a state of profound 
lethargy, from which it suddenly awoke, and be- 
gan to exercise its Ingenuity in the invention of all 
sorts of arts, and in procuring all the comforts and 
pleasures of life? 

Another circumstance is worthy oi notice. Al- 
most all Europe was formerly covered by immense 
forests, and contained very few cities, towns, or 
villages. Hence it is evident that the number of 
its inhabitants must have been much smaller thai^i 
at present. Germany, for instance, was on€ con- 
tinued forest. The inhabitants cultivated only a 
few4)pcn places that happened not to be overruti 
'With wood. They had no regular establish me nfs, 
and every year changed their place of abode. . The 
uphole country contained not a iruit-tree, unless that 
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name may be given to the oak. If, theoy we wish 
to draw a comparison.between the population of 
ancient and modern Germany, we must, io the 
first place, deduct all the inhabitants of the cities 
and towns. We must take Into consideration the 
t)umerous colonies which Germany sends into fo* 
reign countries. Most of the forests being now cot 
down, and the space they occupied being employed 
in agriculture, we shall find 4hat Germany in an* 
cient times contained scarcely a tenth part of the 
cultivated land that it now does, and consequently 
not more than a tenth part of its present population. 
How many millions of men must it then have had 
less than in modern times ; and how prodigiously 
its inhabitants must have increased since ! Yet the 
forests and deserts which extend from Germany to 
the north-east of Europe and Asia, and those still 
remaining in Africa and America, evince that the 
globe is capable of supporting a population much 
more numerous than the present. The farther we 
penetrate into the ages of antiquity, the more 
woody, the more uncultivated, and the less popa- 
U)u% we find the earth. This proves that the world 
cannot be of everlasting duration, otherwise it 
would from time immemorial have contained at 
least as many inhabitants, and the earth must have 
been quite as well cultivated as at the present day. 
All these considerations lead me up to thee^ Al- 
mighty Creator of heaven and earth i Thou gavest 
being to the universe and to man, and through thee 
^11 things exist. I'hou art thyself without begin- 
ning ; thou wast before the universe and its innu* 
merable inhabitants sprung from nought, and thou 
^ilt still be when new worlds shall succeed those 
which are now running their appointed course. 

4 
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And— O ravishing thought ! — I too shall continue 
ta exist t What celestial transport cloth this idea 
impart '. When the heavens shall have passed away, 
I s^iall still live, — yea, live in the enjoyment of 
everlasting bliss f 



DECEMBER 3. 

UTILITY OP WOOD. 



However important and diversified are tHe ad- 
. Tantages ' which we derive from every, even the 
smallest part of a tree, they cannot be com pa rod 
with those which we are every moment receiving 
from the wood. Such is its abundance, that we 
might be tempted tp suppose that God daily ere* 
ates a fresh supply in order to prevent any want of 
so useful a material* It is, in truth, of manifold 
utility, because it is soft enough to take any form 
we choose to give it, and so solid a^ to retain any 
shape it has once received. It may easily be split, 
cut, bent, and polished ; and by means of these 
properties which wood possesses, we procure from 
it many necessaries, ornaments, and convenien-^ 
cies. 

These, however, are by no means the greatest 
advantages we derive from wood, as roost of them 
pniy contribute to the purposes of conyentence or 
luxury ; and there are still more indispensable ue- 
t^essities, which the strength and solidity of wood 
cnableustQ supply. Natqre, indeed, furnishes us 
vith abundance of hard and extremely compact 
substances. We have stones and marbles, which 
"me can adapt to a variety of purposes ; but they are 
so difficult to be procured and worked up, and at 
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the same time so inflexible, as to require a very 
great expence of time, trouble, and money ; whereas 
on the contrary, the trunks of the largestlrees may- 
be applied with more facility and less cost to any 
purpose we may think fit. Wooden piles are driven 
to the depth of sixty ot eighty feet in the earth, 
and .thus form a safe foundation for walls, which, 
would otherwise sink into the sandy or marshy soil. 
These pi^es, thus forcibly driven into the ground, 
form a forest of immoveable, and sometimes inde- 
structible trees, which Support the weight of the 
most extensive buildings as securely as the most 
solid rock. > Othei* pieces of timber sustain the stone 
or brick work^ and the weight of the -tiles, slates, 
or leadf of which the roofi of our houses are com- 
posed. 

In many countries wood Ss essentially necessary 
for the preservation of human life, being the chief 
article of fuel, without which the inhabitants could 
neither preserve their health, nor satisfy one half 
of their wants. ' The sun, indeed, is the soul of 
Nature, whit h animates all things ; but it is not 
j>08siblc to concentrate a sufficient quantity of his 
•rays to dress our food,* or to melt our metals. In 
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* This might undoubtedly have been true at the time the 
author vrrotej but an article in a lale number of one of our 
most respectable periodical publications^ &hews-tb«t they 
now " jiianage things otherwise in France,'* a coimlry tlial: 
has long been distinguished for the brilliancy, rather than for 
theusefulness of its inventions. In the Monthly Magazine, 
No. 164, p. 470, is the following notice : " A gentleman 
who was lately at Paris, mentions 'that some expiTimeiitfi 
had been tried at Marseilles, to ascertain th^ practicabrlity 
of applying the sun's rays for culinary purposes. A nuiu- 
bcr ot mirrors were so placed hi a frame, shaped like the 
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such cases, therefore, wood supplies jtbe place of . 
the sun, and leaves the degree of heat^at ourowh 
option. The long nights of winter, the cold fogj»» 
and the keen noith wiud» would chill the blood* 
did not the kindly heat which wood affords, protect 
'man from the effects of the frost. How necessary* 
then, is this material, and bow wisely hath Oid 
provided for the welfare of his creatures ia covering 
part of the surface of our globe with forests I 

But do you who reside in the countries to which I . 
have alluded, regard the advantages which you re* 
ceive from tlie use of wood in these cold days of 
winter^ as an especial favor of the Almighty i Have 
you reflected, what an addition your Creator has - 
made by means of it to your comfort and < happi* . 
ness ? Perhaps the ea^e with which woo<l is pro* 
cured^ and the continual use you make of it, have 
rendered you inditferent to th^ advantages it af» 
fords. Wood is obtained^ to be sure, with greater 
facility than gold or diamonds ; but does it, there* 
fore, cease to be a particular favor of Providence? 
Does this cancel any part of. the obligation you owe 
to your Creator for this blessing ? In my opinion, 
on the contrary, these very circumstances, that 
wood is so abundant, that it groves without our in* 



section of a concave sphere, as to fling intense reflected 
Jigiit on the bottom and side of a black keltic. The water 
within was raised to the boiling point, and with a little at- 
tentiou to shift the situation of the circle of mirrors, was • 
kept'bot for a long time. Coflee or soup was thus boiled 
sufflcieutiy. It is hoped," continued* the writer, wliether 
seriously or ironically I shall not pretend to deternunei 
" that in the somner season this histrument will supersede 
the neciessity of fuel enough to indemnify the expence of 
purchase." T. ...... t ' 
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terference, and that it is so easily procured, ought 
to excite you to bless your Maker so much the more 
fervently for this gift. You see, from this instance, 
that he has conferred on Qs in abundance such ob- 
jects as are useful and essentially necessary, and 
that he has dispensed his gifts in proportion to our 
vrants. These reflections would afford you a rich 
subject of gratitude, if you but accustom yourselves 
to cherish the impression. For how many edifying 
meditations would winter furnish occasion, ifyoir 
were to bestow due attention on the blessings which 
Providence particularly confers in this season ! 
When you enjoy the warmth which wood imparts, 
wmild it not be natural to exclaim : '' O gracious 
Father, this also is one of thy benefits ! With pro- 
found gratitude I .receive it from thy hand." For 
this warmth which refreshes my benumbed limbs, 
I am indebted to thy Providence. In the winter's 
cold as in the summer's heat, in the open air as in 
the warm apartment, thou approvest thyself my 
benefactor. Never will I forget the blessings which 
thou conferrest upon me : and as in every season of 
the year 1 receive particular marks of thy benefi« 
cence, so also will I praise thee in every season. I 
will no longer regard wood with indifference, but 
will thaiik thee also for that valuable gift.'' 



DECJBAfBER 4. 



IWMARXADlE CIBCVMSrANCES B&LATITB TO CEETJUir 

ANIMALS. 

We daily experience the manifold benefits which 
we derive from* animals. Some have been'given us 
by the Creator for. agreeable companions, and others 
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to afford us sustenance ; but all are destined to mi- 
nister, more or lesSj to our necessities and conve- 
nience. 

The dog is by no means sqch a contemptible ani- 
mal as be is generally taken for. Besides the beauty 
of his form, he possesses strength, speed, and vi- 
vacity, qualities which cannot but endear him to 
man. He is endued with acute sensibility, which 
is farther improved by education, and renders him 
a pleasing companion. He takes part in every 
thing that is to be done, watches for our secu- 
rity, defends and caresses us by turns, aud knows 
how to gain the affection of his master by incessaHt 
services and expressions of attachment. Without 
the assistance of the dog, man would not have been 
able so easily to vanquish and subdue the other ani- 
mals. This faithful domestic farther deserves our 
particular notice, because he performs many actions 
which prove that he is not merely a, machine, but 
possesses some principle of intelligence. The lan- 
guage pf the dog is more copious and varied than 
that of any ptber animal. How expressive are the 
signs by which he manifests his joy at the return of 
his master! And yet how different are they from 
those wirich be. gives wlien he discovers a thief, 
when he sees a wolf, or pursues a harel What ar- 
dor, what prudence, ^nd what sagacity are dis- 
played in all his motions ! 

The advandages which we receive from the^sheep 
are still more various, though ^it has not the gift of 
pleasing ltk« the dog. Every part of the sheep is 
useful to US', its milk, its wool, its flesh, and even 
its bones are serviceable U> man. A remarkable 
4ciFcumstance in this animal is, that it chews the 
e«d ; at first swallowing the food hastily, without 
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sufficiently masticating it, and afterwards bringifig 
it up again, chewing and swallowing it a second 
time. Because the animal has but one row of teeth, 
this deficiency is compensated by its having four 
stomachs. In the fimt, which is very large, the 
food, collected nearly in a crude state, is soft- 
ened and moistened. In the next, which is much 
smaller, the food is farther macerated, and diges* 
tion commences. Hence it passes into the third 
«tomach, which is the smallest of the four, and in 
vrhich it is retained till it is sufficiently attenuated. 
To this end this third stomach is composed of a 
great number of folds, which permit nothing to pass 
through till it is perfectly dissolved. Finally, ia 
the fourth digestion is complied; the food, which 
in the third stomach was greei>, now becoming as 
white as milk. 

The hare possesses sufficient sagacity for het owii 
preservation, and to enable her to escape from her 
enemies. She knows what situation to chuse fur her 
form, concealing herself between clods of earth and 
in furrows, which are nearly of the same color as 
ber skin. In winter she pi*efers a retreat with a 
southern aspect, but in sumroej selects one that 
looks toward *the north. When pursued by the 
dogs, she runs for some distance straight forward, 
then returns upon her steps,, and after many 
doublings, darts into a bush, and there conceals 
herself. She is cunning enough to keep continually 
changing ber hiding-place, and always according 
to circumstances. The stag, which, on account of 
his beautiful and elegant Sgure, his horns, which 
serve rather for decoration than defence, his large 
size> his strength and speed, is one of the principal 
•rnameDts of our forests, is still more wily and sub- 
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tie than the hare, and oft«n leads (he most skilful - 
huntsmen a much more arduous chace. 

When I consider these and all other animals, I 
am anew convinced of the loving kindness with 
which the Almighty pro^tdeS for my support, my 
pleasure, and my convenience. The earth is de» 
signed for the habitation of a prodigious variety of 
animals ; the soil of which is so diversified only 
that a greater number of creatures may find on It 
the subsistence which is adapted to their different 
natures. Is not every soil, whether good of bad*, 
sandy or marshy^ rocky or wet, from the banks of 
the rivers to ^hesummitt of themonntains, covered 
with domestic animals, which favor man wHh th«ir 
society merely to enrich him ? The refuse of out 
kitchens and of our granaries is daily converted by 
our poultry into a palatable and nutritious aliment. 
The delicate flesh of the pigeon amply repays us 
for th^ trouble and exp^nce of procuring it a 
cleanly and safe habrtation ; and the swan clears 
our ponds of the plants >Khich,grow upon them. 
Whole flocks of geese and ducks furnish us with 
fbathers that wc*may repose the more comfortably, 
and require nothing but a scanty portion of food, 
and a pond in which they may soort, and wash 
themselves, and dive in quest of insects. In i 
word, no spot fs so sterile as not to afford some spe- 
cies of animals that are useful to us. How then 
can J help acknowledging this superabundant ^ood^ 
ness of my God ? Would not the very sight of the 
creatures which Oo<l has created for my advantage!, 
overwhelm me with confusion ? O no ! I will not 
be guilty of such ingratitude. AH the gifts of Na- 
ture shall teach me to taste and feel how good thou 
art^ and how highly 1 have been favored by thee* 

X 2 
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The earthy the empire whicli thou bast assigned 
to man, lies extended before ine. And What^ 
O Lord, is man, that thou slioukUt be niindfui of 
hi Illy and the son of man, that thou shouldst seek 
him out, and confer favors on hira ! He is infe- 
rior, indeed, to angels; but yet he is thy child ; 
thou designest him to participate in everlasting feli- 
citNs and hast clothed him with glory and honor. 
Tiiou hast made him the monarch of thy creation^ 
and hast subjected ,all creatures to his dominion ; 
the iierce bull, whose bellowing resounds over hill 
. and dale ; the gentler sheep ; the animals which 
jM»>ple the ibrest ; the feathered inhabitants of the 
air ; and the £nny legions ivhich swarm in the 
deep. 



DF.CIIMBER 5. 

•F THE FORMATION OF SNOW, AHO ITS DIFFIBEVr 
1 FIOURSS* 

Snow is .a species of hoar-frost^ differing fropn 
it only hi this particular, that hoar-frost fails in 
the form of dew on other cold bodies; which 
attractts humidity, and to which it adheres in 
ibis state; whereas^ snow is • formed in the at* 
luosphere of, congealed vapors, whjch^ if they 
are not pfevenled by the density or the motion^of 
the cold air, fall according to the tame laws which 
are followed by fogs, dew, and ratn. The air if 
oileo extremely cold ; and this cold may be in- 
creased to a considerable degree by the den%hy of 
the atmosphere, and the accession of acid sapors* 
Hence it is easy to conceive how the aqueous vapors 
subsisting iu it, are congealed y but the cloufl 
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coutribute more than any thipg else to tbe produc- 
tion of this degree of cold ; for every snowy day i| 
in general cloudy. Clouds moreover intercept th^ 
rays of the sun, and the thicker they ar^. so mucl^ 
the more they prevent their action. This cause 
alone is capable of producing Intense cold : for a 
very thick and distant cloud, which thus obstructs 
the rays of the sun, may occasion in the upper re» 
gions of the atmosphere such a degree of cold as to 
deprive the aqueous vapors of their fluidity, aad to 
convert them into snow. But, upon this principle^ 
might it not sometimes snow in summer } It is pos- 
sible that snow may be formed, ev^n in tUe midst of 
summer, in the superior regions of the atmosphere ; 
but ^ven in the coldest days of that season, the cold 
is never so intense as to prevent the frozen vapors 
from being dissolved by toe warmth of the inferior 
regions, and consequently they can no longer ap- 
pear in the form of snow. But in winter^ when the 
cold near the earth js very great, the frozen vapors 
cannot theQ receive a sufficient degree of heat ti^^ 
dissolve them, and they therefore retain the form 
of snow. 

An attentive observer of the works of God will 
find in this. phenomenon abundant occasion to ri^ 
fleet on the divine power and wisdom ; for be mu^t 
perceive that even ihe flakes of snow are forme4 by 
Nature with perfect regularity. What would be our 
surprize, if, on beholding them for ihc ^nttinie, 
we we^e informed that this brDUant meteor .is com- 
posed of particles of vapor ! Uow suddenly it ps 
formed, and iiow unexpectedly we are surrounded 
with the infinite multitude of flakes descending 
from the atmosphere. It affords the eye a pleasing 
spectacle^ and the mind an instructive subject fop 
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reflection. We may then, from experience, ex- 
claim with the pious Brockes :* *' Even frost has its 
charms, and winter it| delights. Such only who 
pay no attention to the works of God, can remaia 
Strangers to pure and innocent pleasures.^' 



DECEMBER 6. 

WINTSB PLANTS. 



It is a mistake to suppose Ihat winter is gene- 
rally prejudicial to the vegetable creation ; it is, on 
the contrary, an undeniable fact, that the varia- 
tions of heat and cold contribute mattrially to the 
growth and fertility of plants. In the hottest cli- 
mates there are prodigious deserts, which'would be 
still more barren, were they not subject to vicissi- 
tudes of temperature. Winter in its utmost rigor i» 
so far from being inimical to vegetation, that it 
rather increases and promotes it. The coldest re- 
gions, like the hottest, have their peculiar plants^ 
which flourish under the snow, and in the severest 
seasons. A great number of trees, for example, 
the fir, the pine, the juniper, the cedar, the box, 
and the larch, thrive in winter as well as in any 
other season of the year. The house-leek, stone- 
crop, sage, marjoram, rosemary, thyme, lavender, 
rue, and other plants of the like ki'nd, retain their 



• Brock e« was d Germtui poet, who lived in the early 
part of the last tentury. His worka, though they i^ant 
j^randeur and wblimityf and are overloaded with minate 
details, gave« however, sach an impulse to the youthful 
genius of the celebrated Gessner; as mduced him to devote 
it entirely to the poetic liluse. T. 
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verdure during the winter, and there are even some 
flowers that spring up under the snow. The single 
anemone, tl\e early hellebore, the cowslip, the 
winter hyacinth and narcissus, tlie prioirose,. the 
snow-drop,, and all the species of mosses, flourish 
during the cold. Botanists assure us that the plants 
of the frigid zones, when placed in green-houses,, 
cannot bear a higher degree of heat thap thiiity- 
ei^ht degrees ; for they thrive as well in Sweden, 
without care, during the winter, as most of those 
of Finance, Germany, Russia, and the northern 
parts qf China. The plants of the coldest 'climates 
can endure the most intense frost in green-houses, 
but cannot bear any heat. The same observation 
applies to all the vegetable productions of lofty 
mountains, under whatever latitude they may be 
situated: High mountains, or rocks, whose sum- 
mits are covered all the year with snow, have plants 
peculiar to themselves. Thus the rocks of Lap- 
land produce a variety of vegetables, which are 
found on the Alps and Pyrenees, as well as on 
Olympus, and other lofty mountains, but are not 
to be met with any where else. When these moun- 
tain vegetables are transplanted into gardens, they 
grow to a larger size, 'but bear less fruit. Most of 
the plants that flourish in high northern latitudes 
are fond of snow, and will not thrive without it. 

Thus in the garden of Nature no place is entirely 
barren. From the finest dust to the hardest rock, 
from the hottest climate under the Lin^ to the cold- 
est beneath the Pole, each produces plants peculiar 
to itself. No season is entirely destitute of flowers 
and fruits. — Grant, O gracious Creator, that in 
this unpleasant season I may not ungratefully over- 
look the proofs of thy tender care I If I am but 
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attentive to thy gfovemment, I ffhall always find 
abundant occasion to acknowledge the goodness and 
wisdom of thy ways. Nature is never inactive or 
iterile: grant, O God, that, in every period of my 
life, I iiiay resemble her in this respect. If thou 
hast decreed me length of days, give me grace that 
the winter of life may not" be totally destitute of 
charms, or utility for my fellow-creatures. 



ac: 



DECEMBER 7. 

EXBOATATZON TO AEMEMBER THE IMDIGEITT IN 

WINTER.' 

You, my brethren"; who are sitting at your ease 
in comfortable apartments, and hear the chilling 
north wind whistling round your dwellings, should 
be mindful of the children of poverty who are suf- 
fering in an equal degree from penury and cold. 
How fortunate is your condition, ye, who in this 
inclement season, are so vyell protected from its se- 
terity. You have a house to shelter you, and 
clothes to keep you warm ; abundance of wholesome 
nourishment, and wine to cheer your spirits. On 
your soft couches sle^p closes your eyes, and pleas-, 
ing dreams visit your slumbers. How wretched, 
on the contrary, is the lot of those to whom poverty 
denies the comforts of life ; those houseless wan- 
derers who have no apparel to defend their shiver- 
ing limbs from the piercing blast; whom delicacy 
forbids to ask the boon of charity ; whom disease 
extends upon their hard pallet, with scarcely a rag 
to cover them. • , 

I wish to awaken in your hearts a lively sense of 
the miseries to which the lower classes of your fellow 
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creatures are ^ti4)ject« Look rmind^ and consider 
those objects of compassion which are in your im* 
mediate ueighbourhoocl. Flow nrany poor creatures 
c'ravi^l along the streets, oppressed with cold and 
hunger J How many men, venerable for their 
years, with scarcely rags suflficient to cover tbetr ihi* 
vering limbs, ^expose themselves for .hours in the 
pubHc ways, to the inclemency of tl^ season, soli* 
citing the precarious charity of the passenger! 
How many wretched beings, laboring under dis» 
ease, are extended on a miserable bed, wfthoifl 
nourishment or medicine, i/i hovels w^ich AfTord 
admittance to the cutting winds, ihe raini, an^ 
inow of winter. 

Winteri by increafing the wants of the pooo 
renden our charity to them the rnori^ necessary. It 
not this the season of the greatest poverty of Nfl" 
ture ? And is nof the value of our benefactions fn* 
haiKed by a seasonable distribution of them? Have 
not sammer andantumn enriched us with the pro* 
ductionsof the field and garden, that now, during 
the repose of Nature, we might supply the neees^i- 
ties of our fellow^reatures from our stores } -Ai the 
severity of the cold increases, should we not be the 
more ready to relieve the- needy with a portion of 
those abun<lant blessings which summer conferred 
upon us } What other object can. Providence have 
in view in tf^ls arrangement of things, thantoex« 
cite the benevolence of the affluent by the a^ect« 
inl; spectacle of the mlierieiof the indigent I Take 
pity, then, on your fellow*creatures vho have been 
Sets highly favored thai) yourseIvei» and su^er them 
no longer to be more wretched than the brutes. It 
is your duty to alleviate their condition^ and Pro- 
vidence itiielf allows you to participate in this honor. 
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Fulfil, th«n, your vocation, to feed, to clothe, to 
warm, to comfort the needy, to soothe their afflic* 
lions, ajid to snatch them from the already out* 
stretched arm of death. Give them a portion of 
your sQperfluity, or of your competence ; recollect 
that none can be too poor to do good ; and enjoy 
the delightful gratification of a generous heart, the 
exquisite pleasure of providing for the wants of 
your fellowMnea, of tempering for them the rigors 
•f winter and the keenness of adversity. Who 
could, deny himself the satisfaction of raising a hu* 
^zn creature from the depths of misery ; and hour 
easily may this sattsfaction be procured ! A very 
small retreDcbment of our expences in oar clothes, 
tabks, and pleature^, vrould be sufficient for this 
purpose. And what more grateful sacrifice can we 
offer to virtue, than when our benevolence is the 
fesultof a victory over our own passions ; when we 
refrain from the gratification of pomp atid pride, 
that we n>ay devote the sums wbiefa' it would cost ut 
to the relief of the poor i 

I will strive, then, as much as possible to a11e« 
Tiate the wretchedness of my fellow-creatures in 
these davs of winter. Amidst the convenienciet 
which I enjoy, 1 will not be unmindful of the con- 
dition of those who are obliged to dispense with 
most of the comforts of life. The comparison of 
their situation with mine will make me the more 
deeply sensible of my pwn happiness, and will ex- 
cite me to praise so much the more fervently that 
God who has conferred his favors upon me in pre- 
ference to so many thousands of my fellow-crea- 
tures, if I, then, follow the impulse of an uncor- 
rupted heart, f shall be ready to make others happy, 
DT, at least, to alleviate their condition as far as 
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lies in my power. 1 will snk myself what comforti 
1 wish for in this inclement season ; and what L 
should desire to enjoy myself, 1 -will endeavor to 
procure for my needy brethren. Perhaps^ I may 
know some who have not sufficient clothing toskreen 
themselves from the elTects of the cold. To their 
use, then, will J devote such of my garments as are 
subservient only to the purposes of empty vanity. 
I repose upon a soft bed ; -should I be less unhappy 
!f r exchanged it for a< harder, in border to procure 
sweeter slumbers for an indigent fellow«creature ? , 
1 enjoy the refreshing warmth of a good iirc. Shall 
I, then, suffer so many to shiver with cold around 
me f In a word, I will conduct myself towards all 
those who stand in need of relief, in the manner 
which I shall think best adapted to soothe their af* 
flictionsand to mitigate their distresses* 



DECEMBER 8. 

NATURE A SCHOOL FOR THE HEART. 

By the contemplation of Nature our hearts are 
gainers in every respect. Nature may justly be 
denominated a school for the heart, because it 
teaches w, in the most explicit manner, the duties 
which wc owe to God, to ourselves, and to our 
fellow-creatures. 

Can any thing inspire us with a more profound 
veneration for God, than the reflection that it was he 
vho not only created the prodigious globe of the 
•earth from nothing, bat who like wise suspended it in 
the vast regions of space, with all the creatures which 
it contains ; that it is he whose mighty liand retains 
the sun in his orbit, and the ooeaa within its con* 
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i nes ? Can I be sufficiently humble io the presence 
of a Being, who created the innumerable world g 
which revolve in the heavens above our heads 2 
What an insignificant creature am I, in comparisoa 
pf those |>rodigiou8 bodies! Considered in this 
point of view, how mean, iiow conteropUble is tl/is 
earth, with all its glory ! How careful ought 1 to 
be BOt to offend that Crod« whose omnipotence ig 
every where manifested ; whose very look can de- 
stroy me, and render me the most miserable of 
creatures ! At the same time the contemplation of 
Nature is calculated to c^^cite the strongest emotions 
of love and gratitude. All Nature loudly proclaims 
Ibai God is love. It was love that induced the 
Almighty to manifest his glory by the creation of 
Die world, and to comnxunicate to other beings 
some portion of the felicity which l>e himself en* 
joyed. He therefore created the universe, and an 
innumerable 'multitude of creatures, that each, 
from the resplendent archangel to t lie meanest in* 
€ect, might, according to its nature and capacitv, 
experience the effects of divine goodness. And 
•where is the creature that does not afford a demon- 
gtration of this truth ? But what particular proofs 
of the divine goodness may 1 not discover in my- 
self! He has endewed me with reason, that I 
might not only enjoy his benefits, but also be en a^ 
bled to feel and to acknowledge tiiat love which is 
the source of all t lie blessings he confers, and thus 
<ioubly rcyoice in his favors, ^e hath given me 
^he dominion over ail animals, that I might make 
them subservient to my use and coi.venience ; and 
for me the earth brings fovih fruit in such ^bun- 
xlance. And ought not all the benefits which I 
4aily enjoy, and »n which my existence depends ; 

5 
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ought not love so disinterested as that of my Cre- 
ator, vho cannot receive any thing of bis creatures, 
and whose felicity is susceptible of no addition, — 
ought not all this to call forth my warmest grati* 
tude, and kindle in my heart the most ardent love 
towards the giver of so many good things ? Finally, 
my confidence in God is strengthened by the con- 
templation of the world and of the divine perfec- 
tions. How happV ought I to be, knowing that my 

/ fate is in the hands of that Being, of whose omni* 
potence, wisdom, and goodness I have as itt^f 
ptooh as there are creatures before my eyes ! Can 
I possibly wish for any thing that might contribute 
to my real -happiness, which God, whose power 
created so many worlds from nought, is not able to 
give me ? Can I be involved in any embarrassment, 
from which that wisdom which stretched out the 
heavens, and has so admirably formed all living 
creatures, could not extricitte^ me > What should 
]>revent me from having recourse to him in every 
danger and under ev«ry difficulty, and cherishing 
the confident hope that be will listen to my prayers > 
It appears scarcely possible that mean and selfish 
principles can find their way into the heart of that 
man who is accustomed to contemplate in Nature 
the sublime attributes of the Deity, who has In 
view the happiness of each particular individual^ 
as well as the general welfare of the universe* A 

- superficial observation of the government of the 
universe and of Nature, must thoroughly convince 
every one of the general care and loving kindness 
•of the Creator for all the works of his hand ; and 
thst heart imist be exceedingly depraved, in whach 
ihift conviction does not produce a desire to imitate 
this universal beneficence of our God, Is it not 
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perfectiy natural, that, after the divine example, 
I should manifest an universal good^will towards 
my fellow-creatures? God maketh bis sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust : how, then, can I oiake 
invidious distinctions in the distribution of my he- 
nefaction$ ? With impartial tenderness God ex." 
tends his caw to the poor as weU as to the rich. If I 
am desirous of trading in his steps, ought I not to 
cherish in my heart love equally liberal and dis- 
interested? ' . ., ^. 

Finally, what sentiments must the constdera turn 
of the order that prevails throughout att Nat^re 
awaken in my aoul ! If I am convinced that no- 
thing but ordfrcan be pleasing to God, shall I not 
seriourfy endeavor to conform myself to that general 
order which he has esUWiBhed? How I should 
abhor myself, if I were conscio ^ s that throu^ my 
own fault I had occasioned any derangement in the 
admirable plan of the universe ! How necessary is 
it, then, thht I shouldendeavor to second the views 
of my lytake*'* who wishes me to attain all the 
perfection of which am susceptible, and to that 
ciid avail myself o I all the means presented to 
jne by Nature and by grace I Be this hencefoith 
my chief occupational As long as I discover any 
disorder, any irregularity within m^* I will not 
cease my efforts to amend myself, and ^ aid the 
salutary operations of the Hoiy Spirit of God. 
'^ What an excellent school, then, is Nature for 
the heart. In this school I will be a pupil, and 
carry With me a docile and attentive mind. Here 
will I learn wisdom ; that wisdom which is nenrer 
accompanied with disgust. Here vrill I leara to 
know God ; and in thk Wessed knowledge I shaU 

I 
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eDJoy a foretaste oF hfeaven. Amid these occupa- 
tioDs^ the days of this mortal life will glide smoothly 
away, ^\\ I shall be permitted to enter that worlds 
^vhe^e all the mysteries of Nature and of grace shall 
be clearly displayed to >ny view. 



DECKMBER 9. 

AFPAUBNT EVILS ARB OPTSN TlEAL BEITtFXTS. 

The generality of mankind are inclined to wish 
that they were oot exposed to any evils. If they 
liidthe power of chUsing their conditioni and of re- 
ghlatiag at pleasure the cik'cumstaiiceBof their \iv&s, 
they would endeavor to secure a state that should be 
exempt from all kinds of difficulties and afflictions. 
But should we be really happy if nothing ever hap- 
pened that could in any way disturb our tranqu Ur 
lity, or interrupt our prosperity ; or if our lives 
ivere not chequered by the vicissitudes pf pleasing 
and painful events i This question ^ on tiie deci- 
sion of which depends much of our happiness iii 
this stage of existence, deserves an attentive ftives"* 
tigation ; in which, however, the illusions of self- 
love should not be allowed to interfere. 

Should we, then, be really happy, were lire to 
enjoy in this world iin interrupted prosperity ? I 
cannot think we should. Continual prosperity 
ivouUl soon become' insipid ; and disgust would 
soon convert our felicity into actual misery. The 
evils, on the contrary, which we sometimes expe- 
rience, enhance the value of the pleasures we en- 
Joy ; as colors are heightened by the contrast of 
shades. How should we be able to appreciate the 

u 2 
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chartnft of spring without winter, the vaiue of health 
without sickness, the sweets of repose without the 
fatrgues of labor, the consolation of a good coa* 
science without temptations? The more numerous 
the obstacles that oppose our happiness^ the more 
sincere is our satisfaction when we have at length 
surmounted them. The keener the woes we are 
obliged to endure, the greater is our felicity, which» 
when they are past, often presses tears of joy from 
our eyes. 

^ To go even still farther, it may be affirmed, that, 
were it uqt for the incoiiTenienctes of which we 
complain, we should be exposed to evils of much 
greater magnitude; Had we one uninterrapted 
tide of prosperity, we should give way to pride, 
voluptuousness, and ambition. If we never knew 
the pressure of want, no one would take the trouble 
to be industrious in his vocation : ^no one would cul- 
tivate his faculties or ex«K;ise kis understanding ; 
no one would be animated with zeal for the public 
good* Were we never in danger, how could we 
acquire prudence, or learn to feel compassion for 
those whose lives are exposed to perils ? Had we 
no misfortunes to fear, bow liable shou 14 we be 4o 
forget, in the intoxication of our prosperity, the 
gratitude we owe to Grod, the love we are enjoined 
to cherish for. our neighbbr, aad all our other du- 
ties ? And are not all these, virtues inAoitely pre- 
ferable to the incessant serenity arising from the 
enjoyment of continual prosperity, the uninterrupt- 
ed duration of which would in the end, produce sa- 
tiety and disgust i He who reposes undisturbed in 
the lap of prosperity, is lulled into a state of inda<*> 
kuce unfavorable for efforts of virtue ; but he w1k> 
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smarts beneath the strokes of adversity is rendered 
active, wise, and virtuous in the school of that 
salutary monitor. 

How absurd are the desires of men ! They wisli 
to enjoy tranquilHty, comfort, and happiness, and 
yet they are dissatisfied with the means by which! 
they are to be acquired. During the hcat^ of sum- 
mer we sigh for cooler \Veather, and yet See with 
apprehension the gathering storm coming to accom- 
plish om* wishes. Lightning putifies the iir aud 
iertilizes the earth ; but is not designed (o fill us 
with terror. \fe arc ready to acJinowledge the 
littiity of coal, sulphur, minerals, andniiheral wa-* 
fers, but we would hot have any earthquakes. We' 
are desirous that there l^hoold be no epidemic dis- 
eases, and yet complain* whfert tfcmpesfs supervene 
to porrfy the atmosphere. ^Ve wish for servants ta* 
attend us, and yet would have in the world no po^ 
yerty, no iiiequallty of ranics. We would aiford- 
incitements to virtue, and yet would deny the supe- 
riority Of the virtuous to the wicked, since we desire 
that human life should be exempt fVom misfortunes 
an'd from chastisements. 

Acknowledge then, O man, tlie- wise ahd beneff- 
cent intentions of thy God, even when he permits 
thee to be tried by the vicissitudes of joy and sor- 
row, of prosperity and adversity. ^ Is he not the ar- 
biter of thy destiny, oa whose wtU it alone depends^ 
io crown thee with happiness, or to overwhelm 
tfiee with misery ? Is he not thy Father, on whpse 
tenderness thou mayst rely, even when he finds it 
necessary to inflict chastisements? Art thou not 
placed in a world, the peculiar characteristic of 
which is, to be subject to incessant variations .^ 
And liast thou not s^ready ofteivexperienced in the* 
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course of thy life, that what thy ignorance mistook 
for a misfortune, has essentially contributed to thy 
real happiness ? Receive with tranquil resignatioa 
from the hand pf thy God all the afilictions which, 
he may be pleased to dispense. They will appear, 
formidable only at first ; the more thou art exercised 
in them« the more supportable they will be, and 
the more thou wilt be convinced of their salutary 
effects. If thou endure every untoward event with 
patience and hope, thou wilt ultimately be enabled 
to bless God for the trials which he has thought fit 
to send. In eternity, at least, they will call forth 
thy gratitude. There thou wilt forur a very ditife* 
rent judgment of the afiiicttons which thou here ea- 
cpunterest. Thou wilt then perceive, that, hadst 
thou not experienced the^se sorrows, thou wouldst 
not have attained thai happiness which thou wast 
destined to enjoy. There thy woes and thy com- 
plaints will for ever cease. There, transported 
with joy and gratitude, thou wilt chant hymns of 
praise to thy God for the trials which thou hast had 
to endure. There, rapt in holy extacy, thou wilt 
<iry : " The work of salvation is accomplished. The 
Lord hath done great things for me 1" 



DECEMBER to. 

AeCI»ENTAt Its VaLVT IONS OV THE GLOBS. 

Naturb of herself IS daily producing on the 
surface, of the earth such revolutions as have a con- 
siderable influence upon the whole globe. It may 
be proved, fipm a variety of circumstances, that 
In many places the surface of the earth sinks here- 
m^ore slowly, and there more rapidly. The wall 
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which the Romans erected in the second century 
across Scotlandy from sea to sea, is now almost en- 
tirelj buried in the ground, and relics of it are 
from time to time discovered. Mountains, the 
pillars of the earth, are themselves- liable to similar 
destructions, occasioned either by the sinking of 
the earth, by the undermining of water, or by 
subterraneous fire: but as some places sink,^so 
others are elevated. A fertile valley may, in the. 
course of a century, be converted into a morass, in, 
which mud, turf, and other substances may ibrm 
strata one above another. Gulphs and lakes may 
be transformed into dry land. Stagnant waters 
frequently produce great, quantities of aquatic 
plants ; both vegetable and animal substances pu- 
trefy in them, till at length the bottom is so much 
raised, and rendered so splid by means of the plants, 
that the place of the water is occupied by dry 
laud. 

Subterraneous fire produces many tremendous al- 
terations on the surface of the earth. Its effects 
are manifested by three ditferent kinds of commo- 
tions, all of which are sometimes observed at once. 
The first consists of horizontal undulations of the 
surface. When they are violent atyl unequal, the 
earth is shaken, and all the buildings upon it are 
destroyed. This kind of motion is imparted with 
stiil greater facility to water. Sometimes the mo*, 
tion proceeds from below, upward, in a vertical di- 
rection, and produces new islands. The surface of 
the earth is efevated in some places^ and sinks to a. 
great depth in others, forming new lakes, streams, 
and morasses. Sometimes an explosion like that of 
a mine, and accompanied with the eruption, of 
ignited matters, likewise takes place. These vu>- 
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lent convulsions prodirce great alterations on the 
surface of our globe. The sea partakes of these 
comniotioti^ ; but new Islands are their 6nljr 
visible results. They are formed either by the 
elevation of tlie bottom of the sifra, or by exlra- 
otdiflary accrnnulations of th^ ignited niatters pro- 
jected by th6 volcano. Nay, we are informed by 
history, that by earthquakes occasioned by subter- 
raneous fire, large cities ^ave been buried to the 
depth of sixty feet, and that the husbtfndmali after- 
vrards soared and reaped over them. 

The motion of the waters occasions many altera- 
tfonu on the face of onr globe. Tlie rains ^ihich 
descend upon the mountains are continually wasfa- 
iftg avray a portion of their substance, and carry- 
ing intathe seas and riyers a prodigious quantity of 
earth, which produces a considerable elevattdn of 
thett beds. The currents of sti'eams are often 
changed ; nay, the very ocean itself shifts ijCs 
shores. Many places once situated on the sea- 
coa^, are now at a great distance from it. The 
sfnthors, rings, and wreck of ships found upon 
mountains, and in morasses remote from the sea, 
ihcontestabiy prove that many parts of the dry land 
vlrere once covered by the ocean. But the sea, oix 
the other hand, has in many places made encroach* 
ments. In aH probability England was at some, 
distant period united to France. The mutual con- 
fbrmity of the rocks on each side of the channel, in 
regard to position, height, and substance, gWe 
considerable waght tjo this conjecture. The bli- 
inate also produces great revolutions on the surface 
of the globe. Between the tropics, and in tlieir 
vicinity, heat and rain alternately succeed each 
dSier. fn some places it rains for several months 
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together^ and at other times the heat is excessive. 
The countries situated near the poles are subject te 
great changes from the rigor of the cold. In au- 
tumn, vater penetrates by numerous crevices into 
the mountains. In winter it is converted into ice, 
and by its dilatation in that state occasions great 
convulsions. On the coasts, and on the summits of 
the highest mountains, the jce and snow annually 
accumulate to such a degree that they never melt. 

These revolutions, which are produced by acci- 
dental circumstances on the surface of the earth, 
are an evident demonstration of the perishable na« 
ture of our globe, but at the same time tbey afford 
an irrefragable proof that God is not an inactive - 
spectator of these changes, but that he directs and 
governs tbem all by laws infinitely wise. For the 
rest, the consideration of this subject convinces me 
of the changeable nature of all terrestrial things, 
and shews me that accidental revolutions often 
give a new appearance to the animated, as well as 
to the inanimate world. One generation makes 
room for another. Among men, some ascend the 
ladder of life, while.others are descending* Some 
exalt themselves to honor and power, while others 
sink into poverty and contempt. Numberless mi- 
grations and metamorphoses take place among ani- 
mals. God hath assigned to all creatures different 
periods of duration. To some he hath giv^n a brief 
and momentary existence ; others he hath destined 
for a longer life ; and others, again, for endless 
duration : and in all these arrangenients the divine 
wisdom, power, and goodness are 'most strikingly 
manifested. 
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di:c^mb:er it. 

/ CBATITUDB FOB CLOTBINO. 

Thk kind providence of God towards us Is dis- 
played even in our clothing. How many animals 
give us their skin, their hair, and their fur for at^ 
covermg I The sheep alone, by its wool, furnishes 
us with one of the most necessary articles for our 
apparel ; and for our silks we are indebted to the 
labors of a worm. How numerous, also, are the 
pfafnts- that contrtbote to onr dress ! Flax and hemp 
supply us >Vlth Hnen; £ind with the produce of the 
€Ottt)n-tree numberless kindi of stoff arb manufec- 
tured. ^ Blit these Vast stored^ wbiich If^ature hath 
provided for our clothing, would have be^ii of no 
use, had not God endowed man v^ith industry, and 
a mind inexhaustibly fertile in inventions, and alsa 
given him hands suitable to the preparation of the 
different kinds of staffs for our apparel. Let us Re- 
flect only on the Ubnr requisite for the making of 
linen, and how maily hands must be set to work 
before we can procure a single shirt. So much the 
less re3son,ihen, have we to be proud of otir clothesr^ 
since we are supplied with them by animals the 
most contemptible in our estimation, and by the 
v^ry lowest classes of men. 

But why has the Creator imposed upon us the ne- 
cessity of providing ourselves with clothing, whilef 
aM the" other animals receive theirs immediatelv 
from Nature * I'his arrangement is perfectly adapt- 
ed to the nature of rtian, being on the one hand fa- 
vorable to our health, and on the other suitable to 
our way of living. By means of it we can regulate 
our dress a^ording to the seasons, according to the 
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climate in which we live, aad the nature of our 
avocations. Our clothes promote the insensible 
perspiration, so essential for the preservation of our 
Jives ; the necessity of procuring thein^has exercised 
the ingenuity of man ; has given rise to several 
arts, and alTords employment and subsistence to a 
great number of pei'sons. We have, therefore, 
every reason to be satisfied with this dispensa- 
• tioa of Providence ; only let us take care not to lose 
. sight of the end proposed in our clothing. A Chris- 
tian should not seek to derive glory £rom the exter- 
nal covering o£ his body, but fcom the ooble quali- 
ties of the soul. Pride assumes various forms: it 
piques itself intern aJl*y on the most frivolous things ; 
arrogates a superiority which it does not possess, or 
attaches an extravagant value to the advantages 
-irkich it actually enjoys. Externally it is mani- 
£ested by silk, gold, and precious stones ; and in 
others by meaa attire, and even by rags. Both 
these extremes' ar^ shunned by the Christian ; for 
it is in the highest degree degrading to human na- 
ture to glory in the apparel and ornament of the 
body. We wear clothes to protect ourselves from 
the influence of the weather, which, in the present 
feeble state of our nature since the fall, would de- 
stroy our health, to conceal our nakedness, and to 
make a distinction between the sexes, and the dif- 
ferent ranks in civil society. Such are the rational . 
ends for which clothes were designed, and we ought 
to use them only as far as is neceasary for the ac- 
-complishmcnt of these objects. 

Let us now, my brethren, bestow a thought on 
that portion of our fellow-creatures who hare 
scarcely sufficient dothes to cover ^themselves. Ah ! 
how many half naked wretcbeado we leeaoound us 
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in these days of winter— how many who are utterly 
incapable of protecting themselves from the seve- 
rity of the frost ! Let the sight of these unfortu- 
nate creatures impress us with a profound sense of 
our own good*fortune in being able to purchase the 
clothing we stand in need of. Many of those who 
read these lines possess two, three, or more suits ; 
but let them recollect that around them are many 
hundreds who find it' difficult to procure a single 
one, and that it is their duty to clothe the naked, 
and to receive with grateful hearts the abundaat 
provision which God has made for them. 

Accept my fervent gratitude, O my Preserver, for 
the benefits thou hast conferred upon me in respect 
to clothing. Thou hast not only given me those 
garments which were absolutely necessary, but 
such as were comfortable, decent, nay, even ele- 
gant. Blessed be thy paternal goodness ! Teach 
me so to watch over my heart, that I may never 
harbor vanity on account of my dress. Instruct me 
to unite €ecency with humility, to take delight in 
clothing the poor, and in renouncing every species 
of superfluity for my own person. Teach me to strive 
only to acforn my soul with virtue, since that alone 
possesses any real value in thy sight. Soon shall.I 
want no other covering than a winding-si^eet ; bat 
whil^ £ have occasion for more, deign to grant it 
me, especially when my hands, enfeebled by age, 
shall be unfit ibr my usual occupations. 

O my Father, thou who best knowest what I 
stand in need of; into the hands of thy Providence, 
■which so powerfully supports the weak, I commit 
myself. Ccmtent, I will follow whithersoever thou 
leadest, and implore thee to strengthen my confih 
dence and attachment. 
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DtCEMBER 13. 

OF THE CLOTRXNO OF i^IMAlS. 

It is an admirable arrangemeai of divine Provi^ 
dence, that all the irrational animals are naturally 
Airnished with such a coTering as is best adapteid to 
their place of abode auid tbdr way of life. Some 
are clothed ivith hair, others with feathers; so<;ae 
with scales, and others with shells. It is evident 
that a skilful workman has prepared the garments 
of the animals, for they are not only generally 
adapted to the species, but to each particular part 
of the body. For quadrupeds luilr is the most suit^ 
able covering ; and tbi$» togetiier with tbe texture 
of their 8kin> enables thtoi to lie up()a tbe bare 
ground in all weatliers, and renders them fit* to be 
employed in the service of man. The thick fur of 
lotne animaU not only protects them from wet and 
cold> but likewise servea for. ji warm covering, a&d 
a fi9ft bed for their tender young. For birds and . 
certakt species of insects^ /eatbers are a very com* 
modious covering, 'Besides ^a^ordittg shelter from 
cold and wet, tliey are extremely convenient for 
the motion of those animftls.thn«jgb. the air. To 
this end they are distributed over the .wh<He body, 
4iad their structure is so delicate as to favor, the 
iSight of the bird. TJie oo^rsier part is firm ^ad 
compact enough to keep> the aiiiiiial warm, to firo* 
le^t it Irom ii\i«ry it9m. the weather, and to give 
the wiags ^ due diegree .<^ strehgth. The covering 
4t>f reptile is pori^Cly «da(>4ed to 4heir way of iifl^ 
Let nt^ for instance,, examine the. earth-worm, its 
whole body is composed of sitiail. ring^ $nd these 
rings are provided with a cert^kin number Qf mu,s- 
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cles, by means of which thev can extend or con- 
tract their bodies at pleasure. Uodcr the skin they 
have a glutinous juke, which they can discharge, 
to lubricate the body, and enable it with the greater 
facility to make its way through tbe earth : a nnide 
of life which they could /nut follow, if they were 
covered with hair, feathers, orscaies. The cover* 
tng of aquatic animals is mai>ifestiy adapted to the 
Batnre of the element in wluch they live^ Fishes, 
ooul^ not liavea more convenient ej^ternal covering 
than scales, wbick tre of a horny substance, aiid 
the figure, hardness, size, number, and position of 
which are exactly suited to tlieir mode of life. And 
whh respect to the sbell-fish, could they possibly 
kave a n«Qre'ooni?enient defence thaa that which 
the Creatof has assigned thelii ? 

The extraordinary i beaiity of all these various 
kinds of covering is truly- Pf^markable. £v^ the 
most loathsome, and disagreeable animals poAsess a 
Ixauty peculiar to themseWes; but a gr<?at portion 
«f the birds and insects ha^ve been pQrtkuiarly di$« 
tinguisjied by the Creator for the splendor <>£ their 
Nothing* Ldok only attlie buttertiies ; their. beauty 
fo astonishing^ 'Some are drf».ssed very plain : their 
color is nniibrm andnrnple; some are adorned, but 
yet with frugaHty ; wbiie others are praftisely 
(tecked Mith the most brilliant colors, liow beau- 
ti^iilly Is: tiieifcl^thivg striped in manypla^s, bow 
dhaprmingly spotil^d' )aii<d< studY^ed in others t • 'Now 
«M^Hmtie th^« beattties • tfaMfUghr rb^ mioioiiceipil 
t^Bld any one h/^t ^ver>imepgttied*t)i»ttlie wingfc 
<yf the butterty'fltecovec^ wrtOi feathers ^ Yettucih 
is-acluaMy the case* Th^s'stibstance wbioh mu call 
*^ist' is- in faot'<nolhing'but feathers, wbtob arear- 
f aiyg ett^ tritkdstoiiisbkyg regulari Py» Their- positioji 
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is as geoinetricaily exact as their colors are resplen- 
dent. The middle part «f these little feathers, 
which. is attached to the wings, is the strongest, b\it 
the exterior is much softer, and extremely delicate, 
What manifold beauties are exhibited in tjie phi- 
mage of birds ! The little Colibri; an American 
bird, may justly be regarded, on this account, as 
one of the -wonders of Nature.- In size it does not 
exceed a Iftrge fly, but rts plumage h so beautiful, 
titttf fits neek, bi4l, unll wings reflect the cofors of 
tfa« f ainbow. It« h^ck Is ted like the nfiby t on the 
htUf and under the wings H Is of a gold yellow; 
tht thighs afe green 21s the emerald ; the legs and 
MH black and smooth as ebony. The male has a 
imall tuft upon hi^ heMd, in which all the colors of 
the whtyte body are combined. On at^count of the 
toquisit^ beauty of its phi mage, the ladies of 
Me:<ieo wear these birds, when deiM, for pendants 
Ht ineiT eai^. 

We shaH hnd that in the clothing of animals God 
ha«! always kept in view convenience, utility, and 
beauty. Every animal 'has received the covering 
most suitable for it, and it would be defective if it 
had any other in its stead. In the clothingof am* 
Rials, nothing is wanting, nothing is superfluous: 
on the contrary, all is so admirably arranged, and 
even tlie minutest parts are so perfect, as far to sur- 
pass the greatest eflforts of human ingenuity, if we 
were to attempt an imitation of it. All these cir- 
cumstances demonstrate the existence of a Betng» 
who to infinite wisdom unites unbounded benefi- 
cence, and a desireof rendering every creature a 
happy as its nature and destination will permit. 
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DECEMBER 15. 

RCFLSCTfOXB ON THE RAVAGSS OP WINTER. 

I HEAR the roaring of thie winds and tempests. 
My blood chilled [by the intense cold, the gloom 
that 1^641^8 the ddy> the early departure of the 
ligUty . a natural disposition to terror and alarm, all 
contrit>ute to render the uproar of Nature more ire- 
jmendous. How oilen does the wind sweep «way 
fiovses an/d palaces* and destroy the labor of many 
yeacs ! , How often docs it. hurl ships, with their 
crews, to t^e bottom of the abyss ! How oftea does 
it uproot the strongest oaks I But thou, OGod, art 
the creator and the ruler of the tempest. The winds 
are thy messengeis, the heralds of thy power« the 
awful ministers of thy will. They are designed to 
lead us to fear and to adore thee. If ttiou didst not 
set bounds to their destructive violence, they would 
cause equal devastation at one and the san)e time 
all over the earth ; and yet, my little unsheltered 
hut is still spared ^ud suffered to stand ! Thanlcs to 
thy mighty arm, which calms the turbulent billows 
and the tempestuous winds ; thanks to thy wisdom, 
which has arranged all things, for the best. — But, 
if the universe, and all the events that take place ia 
it, be the works and th& etTects of iiifinite wisdom, 
how can the mischief, the disorder an^ desolation 
occasioned by tempests, ever happen ? Can su* 
nreme wisdom produce any thing but order, or in* 
iinite goodness design aught bu^ what is good ?— 
Such may he thy thoughts, O man ; but who art 
thou that thus, scrutinizest the decrees of the Al- 
mighty ? Shall the creature say to his Creator, 
Whj hast thou made me thus? And must it neces- 
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sarity follow that the xcorks of Providence arc de- 
fective, because we cannot fathom the canses of alt 
events ? Are we to judge of the works and designs 
of our God, as though we^were equal to hnn in wis« 
dom and intelligence? It is tnify wonderful that 
we' are capable of perceivln'g so much of the order 
and thv wisdom of his ptaiVs; and that things do not 
appear strir more ^tifirsed to otfr'dai4c and disor-* 
dei^d understandings. And; itideed, the universe 
would he one va«t'theaftte of cohflisibn and. disorder, 
heither'harmoiVy nor ha p|J)irtess- would be'fonnd ih 
it, U thei^e '^^ nbtexi'st a Beft^^ ii^ho^e^ wisdom, 
goodness, and power sut^pass ourcbUiprehensfions, 
\vlid has createdthe world, and arranged afl'thatit 
contains. All the beauty, the blessings; -attd the 
f^fcfty we meet with in the world, ^demonstrate 
the wisdom and the bounty df the Creator. ' And if 
the general arrangement and the ordinary course of 
Nature evidently tend f6 beneficent purposes, the 
appareitt contradiction of certain circumstances 
only jiroves: our Ignorance and incapacity to fortn a 
JuagfWent tfespectihg them, ^o'fonlpose a Tii?ho|e 
otit of tbe' materials of this visible world; in which 
so many magnificent phenomena arc produced, such 
itiul'tifariouij beauties displayed, and which contains 
such treasures of knowledge, virtue, pleasure, and 
felicity, as* we may perceive in it, is a work' so ad- 
mirable- so divine, tliait it Could not *have^ been 
blannea, 'and much l^sij, executed, by any other 
being. "We fartticr^e proceed in our in vestigatloh 
of the works of Nature, ttie motd clearly ^e dis- 
ci6vCT th^t supreme wisdom and goodness have cre- 
dited, and still govern the Whole.'' With this con- 
viction you wiir form a" very different oprijion of the 
ravages which yoo astribe to winter. The tern* 
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pestSy thesnow, the frost, aad all the unpleasant 
phenomena of this season, .are liokeU together in 
the eternal order of things ; each arisisg from, a 
particular capse at its appointed ,time ; and by 
means of these cbauij^, supFeme wisdom preserves 
the hacmony of the jramens^ whole, ^he winds 
'wbicb strike terror into the soul of the mariner, waft 
refreshing rains to arid lands. Tbe sulphureous va- 
pors, the sarliiie, and other substances, which are 
carried by tbe win.ds from qi^e region to another^ 
re-invigorate the earth, atod restore fertility to the 
fields, covered witb ftubl^le,. ^nd e^iJbfausted by thc^ 
harvest. Thus wjnter, apparently so destructive^ 
commumcates to the eartb tbe poxver of again pro- 
ducing, ricb crops. . 

The eartb, the gardens,, and the vegetabPe king- 
dom are now buried mi profound sleep beneatb ice 
and snow. Tbe inhabitants of the forests and the 
beasts of prey, pressed with hunger, howl more 
frightfully. The"" world appears inanimate ; but 
thou. O Lord, preservest it in this stale of appa- 
rent death. Thou watcbest over expiring Nature.. 
What fr^iracles dost thou perform amidfst the hor- 
rors of winter ! Thou warmest and feedest tbe poor ; 
and the sparrow, though deprivied of its usual nou- 
rishment, still lives in its unknown retreat upon the 
gifts of thy bounteous hand, The earth, whose 
bosom is at this season shut, up, ailbr^s no suste- 
nance ; but t;jiy«lxand, which, is never closed, giveth 
water and bre^^^ and calletb into existence things 
which are ^t yet in beiiig^. ' 
.. .P hoi^j, jfliou ^ft great !' Even the most incle- 
ment seasons thou apprbvest thyself a kind preserver 
and protector., . Thou knowest how t.o provide us 
food amiilst'ice ac^^no^i and gavest tQ.n^an Inge* 
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noity and Intel lig<f nee, by which he is enabled to 
lighten thf Iron yoke of the cold. Thou clot heat 
the naked, and itrengthenest the w«ek : they live 
and {irosper .•^^ Give IIS fuch hearts that we may dis« 
cover thee in all thingf^ as oik God, and the gene- 
ral friend of mankind. Let thy bounty enkindle in 
our booomt i love even for our most in vedfrate ene^ 
mies. £ven t<$ suoh* we should never deny the re- 
freshment tbey require during the rigors of winter, 
neither sbiuki we withhold such consolation as we 
can afTordttbem onder auction ^^ Let the world be 
governed by the immutable laws which thy wisdbnif 
has prescribed. Detga tboii to reward us when we 
relieve the neees«iUm» and feed the imiigent. Let 
thy oovenaift last forever. A$ long as the earth en- 
cores, iet winter and mtm mer, sieed-timeand har» 
v€*stt aocceed each other, and let thy blesn-ngs be 
diffused over the world. 
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* OP TITE CARE WITH WHICH ANlMAl.8 PnOTTDE »01l 
TBEtn 'sUB^lBTBNeB IK WINTER. 

• • • * 

Tbekb are aaimals which constrtict store*houses 
for the winter, :ao4 ia tixe time of ^beir harvett lay 
up !»ufiicieBt4^ro vision for six months. From tiiis 
circumstance we might alpa^ ^ disposed (to con* 
elude that these animals kiK>w .before^hand. that a 
«eason wiU come ia ^bich they caiiQe^pn^cur^jthck 
isus^OGpary food, md that theyi ,^aii calculate 
Wit^t HVantity of pro\isioti..will su0Afe :for tj||«in^ 
selves and t^ir'faaiiMe»dMijag thsit^friod.'. Acting 
tht inaect^ bees. are. alippst the opiy spiegies.that 
lay up'storei {or t^ win^er^ .TM Wttnct of ic«^r 
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Bomy t«acbet them t^ use their provbtoD of honey 
aad wax with greibt frugality, because they cawiot 
collect any more 'after the season of iiowetv ia past, 
aud whei> they have «0 other means of 6iibeitting»' 
OP materials, for ^oiti*iigt thai^tlle nloree 'whicb 
they have previoualy amassed^ They ha-ve likewise 
the sagacily lacoUect anoi-her >kind of.maltery 
vhieh is aeieestary lo e«cufe tl»eir hivet horn the 
etifecta of the eold. This is aeoriiof givtiiMMis ce- 
ment, which they extract £mn httte^ herbs a»d 
io^rs, antt witb ^rhichiilMiy elote every cfevice m 
Iheir hk^es, * Their ecifQOmj. • m - tlisplayed eratia 
the tnost in^BtfiGaiit ibh«ga< They:s«fferiiothiBg 
to 2be vrasted^ carefuity 'NGsenristg ior foture occti^ 
sions what Jlbey do oot "wafit/iofprBfieiMt use^ Those 
vih6 haee observed tbeie taaeets wieh the greatest 
atteiiiiofty assure .vs, that Aehefi*they tniwiDtcr open 
a cell containing honey, and ace* cooeeqoently 
obliged to remove the waxen covering, they do not 
throw the latter away ^ but carry it into the public 
magazine. — AmoAg qoadrupedi^ the hamster and 
all the difiOeri^nt ^jxecies of fiel4-mice. lay up provi- 
sions for theiviater*: At the time of harvest they 
convey grain in their mouths to their subterraneous 
habitations; Among birds, the magpie and jay 
eofleet' acorns ill autvimn, and lay them up for a 
wiitter supply fn h6Itov tmen. As UttVe as any of 
the atUiha^irhlMi' iitttyaiii tbifM daringtthe wintet 
woulid take tlie' uilnetcsessary t^uble to^ provide sus- 
leuaneeMtf^hae treason, so^^ietie^ would any of tl>e 
adiimals vrbieh 1 liave metttioned be content merely 
to'saiisi^ itsrfi^resent 'wants^^tvlth^ul; af the same flMe 
coUeefiog tftorte ft^r its fu4^re'Subt^tenee.' 
: '■ These protldent'taree of anfmafscannet p<Msilrfjr 
hekhe result t>f' i^ctkmj toFr t^s wouklfequiir a 
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degree of itttelUgence which cannot by any means 
be attributed to them. Tboy are wboUy engaged 
with the present, and with what pcoduces aftagree^ 
able or disagreeable impression on their senses; 
and if the present has any reference to the future, 
it is without any consciousness or fiesign on their 
^art. How, indeed, could thisinsUnct.of anio^alt 
be attributed toreflection, as they have no notion-of 
the vicissitudes of the seasons aad the nature of 
vinter, Md no conception' of the measure of tim«» 
by whtoh they might ooncltide when winter wilft 
arrive, and how long it will cootiave? itisioH 
possible to aacribe to them thefaoultyof reason, 
ideas of the future^ or the sagacity that is requisite 
lor' discovering the means best adapted to accom* 
pitsh certam ends, since they, ail act in the sama 
nwiiner, withcmt..any variation. If tiie bees, for 
iaatance, do not ceasir to coikct honej^ and wax till 
tbey have filled their mafgaaineff, or as long as the 
weather. permits, it is not because they foresee that 
a time will come when they can gather no more. 
Such a degree of foresight cannot by any means be 
attributed to theni* . How can aniinals whose per- 
ceptions are purely sensual, have any notion of the 
future? Everything has been arranged in such a 
manner, that the bees are supplied with a sufficient 
store of provisions, thoilgii they arc ^incapable of 
deducing from reflection the necessity of collecting 
them. They are impeil*! by Kalure to gatherwax 
and honey ; this occupation they pursue with un- 
wearied assiduity during the fine weather, and 
wlten winter arrives, their magazines are replenish- 
ed. These, as well as all other animals, act with- 
out reflection i)r design, and as it were mechani- 
cally, but yet conformiably- wjith the "wisest rules 
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that prudence 'c6«ild have dictated. Betng, there- 
Sn9tf thenisel%ne^ destitote of reason^ it is manifest 
Itot tbeve mu0t be a su|)erfor inteUig^enee ^{lich bz6 
xontriipcd and provided for tbem, and whose de* 
a^g«» they aK obliged unconscioosly to acxotnpiish; 
in this coi*ista a portion of the prerogatives- 
vkich man ci^oys ouft the brute* I can i^p resent 
CO'B^ftssdf both the past and the- fut4ire ; 1 can act 
tern rfHection and detrgn ; I' can, from rational 
iuatiife«, n^cot4«« plan' aod adopt unotlMf . H/om 
dnporiatit^it ii» then, that i should make a proper 
UM'of these inestimable advantages! Knowing, <af 
Ido> the great change which awaits me, and iMrtiif 
enabled to anticipate the winter of my life, ou|^tl 
not to lay upi by means of nefltetioPf a rich ttata 
of Gontolntion and hop^, to snppoct me in my de* 
dining . yeert* and amoeth- the passage la <^rviilt>fw 
Nothing ean l^e more meUnehely than to see am M 
mfti)» wboi itt bis eariy years, has lived withoMit 
careorcontera about eternity, and now-, when the 
winter of lus days has arrived, finds himself reduced 
to the depths of indigence and distress* I will no€ 
conduct myself in so inconsiderate a manner, but, 
like a prudent housekeeper, make a provision fop 
tiie future, and adopt such measures as cannot fail 
to lead to the enjoyment of happiness. 



DECEMEfEa 15. 

BENEFITS OP WI?JT|:R. 



CoNsiPEK, O Christian,, the benefits which thjB 
Jx>rH confers on you iu tliis. season. The cold and 
frost retain many jioxious vapots in iUii sUperior- 
ivgions of the atmdsphere, and havje eveathe ^^ct 
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of purifying the air. in many cases tJiey are not 
prejudicial to the health of man, but tend to 
strengthen and to improve it. They preserve the 
hunw>rs from that putrefacllon which continual 
heat would not fail to produce. If the exhalations 
and vapors collected in the atmosphere were alwuv^ 
to descend in rain, the earth would not only become 
^»oo wet and too soft, but the fluids of the huma^ 
body would be itvcreased, and its diiferent parts 
iifould be too muc)i dilated : wliereas, on the con- 
lrary» cold operates as a bracer, and pronK>tes the 
<;ircuiation of the blood* In hot countries, and in 
those which in winter. are extremely damp and 
>ret, dat^erous :and fatal diseases fire much more 
Ire^iient than iu other places. Travellers inforn> 
US} that in the inclentent region of Greenland, 
where the land i& covered with mountains of ice, 
and where in. winter the 4>ay is not more tiian four 
or five hours long^ the air is uncommonly healthy, 
pure, and light ; and ihat, excepting some com- 
plaints of the chest and eyes, occasioned partly by 
t^e «at«re of (he. kp^ and the rejection of the 
spow,jtke di8«usescomnK» in ^vrope are seldoi^ 
tward off AV^ know, moreover, that God hath . 
adapted the constitution of the inliabit^nts of the 
earth to tjhe climates- in which they live, so that 
tlx^ae who dweii in the northern regions are fitted 
by Nature to endure the excessive cold which pi^ 
vails there. Aftflian^ t|idygh impelled by a certain 
innate p^op^Mltari, to action^ inoUOn, and employe 
JtifHt, meireiihi^k^ ^oU 4i$ppsecl every ni^bt to 
4Qjipc»4 hi$ : laboTfc; to r4:«ig^ iiimself into the arms 
of sleep, and. «onif)qn«nt]yt<^ paiss, iutoa vepy dif<- 
fierent state 6roin (^hM; in which he wafr befpre; so 
abo 90i»e unknoi^iii jjnm^ P^i>ar^. vs fyr the 
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changes of the seasons, and makes us as %el! pleased 
with thcni as if they were essentially requisite fof 
our happiness and well-being. ' 

Behold, O man, 'thy fields and thy gardens: 
they are buried with snow and repose beneath this 
covering. Biit this same covering is necessary t© 
Itecp 'them warm, and secures the plants and deeds 
froitt the ravages of the frost and the impet^osfty of 
the winds. Tliey require some repose, being iaca- 
pable of furnishing an incessant supply to the insa- 
tiable avarice of man. It is not till summer that' 
they furnish those fruits with which he is enabled 
to make a provision for fhe whole wihter. Aeknov^- 
ledge, theii, in this dispensation the bomnty and 
the wisdom 'df God ! Had he not pratMed for thy 
present subsistence, hadst thou been d>liged'to pro-' 
cure it from the earth, then, indeed, thou Wouldst 
have had some reason to coiiiplain ; but he first 
filled' thy store-houses, and thod enjoyest his bles«- 
ittgs with a degree of repose adapted to the iricle- 
mencyof the season. 

How tender is thecare of Providence for us dur- 
ing the winter. God hath eridtted men with saga- 
city to defend themselvefs against frost and cold. 
Their spirit of invention has enabled them to pro- 
duce an artificial heat, by means of which they can 
enjoy in the^r apartments a degree of warmth equal 
to that of 8u miner. Ill many countries the forests 
furnish the inhabitants with the mesitis of eflTectihg 
this. Tire care of Pltn/idpiiee ift lA^Mifeft^fd no less 
f n the annual {>rodDCtion of wood than Iti the ferti- 
lity of our iieids. Man has, ' moreover, in this aek- 
son, a multitude of assistants and- sen^nts which 
contribute to his comfort. The colder the eountry, ' 
the more Bumeroas are the aitiinali^ vhose furs* are 
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capable of keeping us warm. Is iiot this a pronf 
that divine wisdom foresaw the wants of cverv re- 
gion, and provided for them by platinig in each 
such animals as could not live in any other climated 
Our beasts of burden transport for us the provisions 
which we stand in need of; and It is worthy of re* 
niarky that the fecundity of our cattle is greatest at 
this season of the year, when we have most occa- 
sion for it, 

. The commerce and occupations of men are nof 
injured by the winter. The sea is converted into a 
solid mass, and its surface covered with snow, faci- 
litates the.communrcation, and strengthens the tics 
that subsist between men. Thus Providence hath 
not condemned them to Hstless inactivity during 
this season, but hath furnished them with a thousand 
^ays of employing themselves usefully in domestic 
life. The repose of Nature causes man to seek re- 
sources in ins own mind. The eye is no longer de- 
lighted by the charms of the creation, but the nrind 
Enjoys ^ much the more liberty to abandon itself 
to its own reflections,, even amidst darkness and 
night. Here he may meditate on the mutability 
and revolutions of all terrestrial things ; and form 
the firm resolution' to devote himself to the service 
of that God who knowethno change, and to make 
a due prqwration ibr eteraity. Here he has abun- 
dant leisure and opportunity to examine his heart, 
and to cultivate a disposition for good woiks. 
Hilppy will it be for us if we make such a salutary 
use of this season 1 If in winter there are no trea- 
sures of Nature to cdlfect, no new harvests to 
reap, it will, at least, contribute to our felicity, 
if it alTords us an opportunity of improving our 
minds, and doing good to our neighbors. We have 
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abundant occasion, even in tlii:> ijtason, tocuitivate 
the fear of God, to exercise our gratitude, and to 
strengthen our confidence in hiin. 

Enjoying, as we do, these undeniable blessings of 
the Almighty, it would be the height of ingratitude 
if we were to regard only the inconvenienciesof 
>K'inter, and not to consider, on the other hand, the 
advantages by which they are more than counter- 
balanced. Let us, then, make it our duty to ac- 
quire more rational sentiments on this subject, and 
to refrain from inconsiderate murmurs. If but oue 
of my readers should be excited to acknowledge 
the goodness of the Lord, and with a grateful heart 
to adore him for all his benefits, I shall think myself 
amply rewarded for these reflections. 



DECEMBER 16. 

THE KLSMENT6. 



"Whether we consider the universe in general, 
or examine its individual parts, we shall find abun- 
dant cause to admire the omnipotence and the wis- 
dom of God. In most cases, indeed, our limited 
understanding can advance no farther than conjec- 
tures ; but even these conjectures are sufficient to * 
convince us of the greatness of our Creator on the 
one hand, and of the weakness of our reason on the 
other. Perhaps all the elements are but one sub- 
stance, so incorporated with each other as to form 
but one whole : but our understanding is not capa- 
ble of conceiving this conjunction of the elements. 
We are obliged to divide them in idea, and to con- 
sider the primitivexonstituent parts of Nature. 
How various aQd wonderful are the properties of 
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the air which i every moment respire I What else 
has fluch power to dissolve all kinds of substances, 
and at the same time to assume all their different 
properties ? Numberless kinds of vapors and exha- 
iatioiis, thousands of different odors, the many vo- 
latile salts, alkaline and acid, the oils and inflam- 
mable gases, which unite and commix with it> 
sometimes render it pernicious, but in general sa- 
lubrious and beneficial. The multitude of foreign 
particles contained in the air, and the property it 
possesses of compression or dilatation, produce the 
most salutary changes, by which noxious vapors 
are dispersed, the earth is puritied, and the vege- 
tation of plants is promoted. And though tliti^ phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere are sometimes terrific 
and destructive, they are, however, indispensably- 
necessary to prevent the earth from being converted 
into a desert. In this element, as in all the works 
of the Lord, there are impenetrable mysteries. How 
astonishing, for instance, that the particles of air 
should be so subtle as to elude our sight, and yet 
be a medium of rendering objects visible to ut ! 
How wonderful the equilibrium that subsists be- 
tween the external air and that within our bodies! 
How extraordinary that one and the same element, 
which oj>erates with such excessive rapidity, should 
transmit to us sound, smell, and light. 

Water has many conformities with air. Its pro- 
perties, effects, a4id phenomena are not less various 
and admirable. How many different virtues hath 
God imparted to this element! Wilhout water we 
must inevitably perish, notwithstanding all the 
abundance and salubrity of the air, all the riches 
of the earth, and all the warmth of fire. Of what 
wonderful changes and combinations it is suscepti-. 
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bl€ ! Who hath given it such expansifchiHty^ atnt 
reodered it ca]>abJe of beir>g divided into 'parts so 
extremely minute^ that tbey can a«cend into the 
atmosphere to the height erf some miles, andiloat 
there when collected into the form of fogs and 
clouds ^ Who hath givert it the power to penetrate 
into planlSy to pass oiit of them again by perspira- 
tion, and to descend upon oar iields in refreshing" 
dews I How astonishing are the properties which 
jt has of sometimes' becoming lighter than the ai r^ 
though a given quantity of water h almost nine 
linndred times as heavy M the same quantity of air; 
and of recovering its former gravity^ adhering to 
all bodtesy ditsoWing the fno»^ solid aubstanc^s, 
and even of umtiBg with fire ! 

Of ail the elements, fire iathat with whose nature 
we are least acquainted, because it Is too subtle 
lor our imperfect sight. Its power, properties, and 
eflfects are, however, sufficiently obvious. Whether 
^re be merely a particular lund of motion, or whe* 
ther, as the result of numerous experiments wetfld 
lead us to suspect, it be a matter which diflTers in its 
Aature from all other corporeal things ; so much is 
certain, that its universality, its properties, and 
numberless phenomena are calculated to excite the 
highest astonishment. No substance is so cold 'as 
not to contain some particles of caloric, the pre- 
sence of which is clearly perceptible wljen th^y are 
elicited by violent motion or friction. Fire exists " 
in the air which we breathe, in the water that we 
drinii, and in the earth upon which we Ijve. What 
power must it possess, to penetrate the minutest 
pores of bodies, to combine with them, to move 
wi*h them from one place. to another, and though 
enveloped in them, yet to continue percej^ibl^ to 
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the eye and to the touch ! How great must be its 
force, to expand the air by which it is surrounded, 
and at the same time to acquire new energy and 
vigor by means of the air which is propelled from 
it! This element gives fluidity to water, feitility 
to the earthy and health and life to animah and to 
man. 

Earth, when pure, is distinguished from all other 
bodies by having neither taste nor smell ; by being 
insoluble iniwater or spirit of wine; and^by the fa* 
cility witli which it crumbles between the lingers. 
It appears to be very different from other elements ; 
but yet the resemblance is so great, that some natu-- 
ral philosophers have maintained that water is no- 
thing but earth in a state of solution, and others 
that earth is water thickened and condensed. The' 
latter assert, that the water of our globe is continu- 
ally diminishing, because it is gradually incorpo- 
rated into solid bodies ; for accurate investigations 
prove that every thing was at one time a kind of 
pulp, and at a still earlier period, water. 

Let me consider whichsoever I will of these ele- 
roentSy whose influence is so esseiHially necessary 
for my existence, I am fllled with the highest asto- 
nishment at the manifold properties that distinguish 
it, and the innumerable phenomena which they 
produce. How many properties, each dilTering 
from the other, hath God communicated to all the 
works of his band, small as well as great I How 
many agents, in the heavens and upon earth, 
.are continually in motion for tbe preservation of the 
universe in general, and every individual object in 
particnlar ! What amazing phenomena of Nature 
result only from the combination of the elements 
Yfiih i^ach other ! It would be easier to uumbec a^l 
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the creatures of God, than that of the powers which 
are incessantly in action.. How great, then, roust 
be that power from which all these energies pro* 
ceed. All of them are dependent on thy wiH, O 
Creator, all-power/ul and all- wise I Thou gayest 
theni all ncistence, and hast conHBunicated to them 
all an everlasting, simple, apd salutary motimi. 
Thou knowest how to maintain such an equilibrium 
among the elements, as to preserve the fabric of 
the universe unimpaired. Unto thee,, therefore^ 
be rendered all honor and glory, now and ev«r»> 
juoee. . 



J>ECEMBER n. 

^ . ACTION Of THE SUN XJPOK THE EAUTlt. 

Ths isun is the principal ca^ise of all the pheno- 
m^ena that tat^e place on the earth. He is the cqa- 
stant source of the iight that is -so abundantly di^ 
fused over our glohe. This light of the suo ktb^ 
4nost subtle fire, which penetrates from eveiy aide 
into tiie interior of bodies, and when it is in •uil* 
irient quantity, sets all their parts in motion, atte- 
jnuates and decomposes them, dissolves «ucb fts fue 
^iid, r;^re^e$ still more those which are fluid* and 
adapts them to ^n infinity of movements, la it not 
4>bviQU8 th9n> that, on thje-diversiiied isficcta of ib^ 
au9'(^ actioaon the earth and our atmosphere, wjiat 
depend the gra^d revolutions, as well as the io6»- 
fii^r changes wbkh occur upon our globed Wjben 
^e force of the sun'^ ligiit ini^reases, that is, wkmx 
))i« rays fali less obliquely, and in gpeater qtmalily 
^j^poA a given place^ and when they ac^t longar aii«rf 
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great changes in all tiie ]>b«nompiia to which I have 
aliiKked, both on the wrface of the eairth and in the 
air. When the rays fall more ob^iciuely^ and are 
consequently move fumble, they act for o shorter 
p«ried every day, as is the case in winter. Hdw 
changed is then the appearance of the earth ! How 
different are the meteors observab)e-in our atinc^ 
^here ! What a diversity between the phenomena 
of summer and winter t What gradual altefations 
are observc^bift in all corporeal things^ when the suti 
advances from ttie distant sign of Capricorn towards 
the equinoctial Line, till in spring the day becoinev 
equal to the night ! What new phenomena, and 
how different the order in which they take place 
"when this powerftil luminary returna in summer 
from the tropic of Cancer to the Line, tiU the days 
and nights again become equal in autumn ! All 
these phenomena differ, because the number and 
obliquity of the sun's rays, and the time which he 
remains above our horizon in the Yarious seaams ar^ 
liferent. What a variety shall ^we perceive when 
we 00m pave hia visible ini«ence on the diflferent 
^sooM of the «ar<h I It is from the distance of the 
«UR that ail thedi^ersity observed in the vegetatioh 
«f plants, and in the internal organization of bodies 
in aU climates «nd seasons depends. Hence each 
. climate apd^seafon ha« plants and anlmaH peculiar 
to ttseif, the works of Nature are produced more or 
Jless -rapidly, c^i»d contiiMie for a longer or a shorter 
period. ^ 

It wouid, however, be impossible for man to enu- 
meffaie, I will not say to descrite with accuracy a!l 
tikC dltferent effects of the sun upon our earth. All 
the revohi^ns bf the giobe are principafly owing 
' 4» that kmaiuiry^ baeanae^npoa it chicly depend 
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the dtflferent degrees of heat and cold. 1 say chiefly, 
since the nature of the soil, the various mixtures 
which are more or less abundant in certain pro? 
'vinces, the mountains and hills, with their diiTerent 
exposures, likewise contribute, in some measure, 
to render a country wanner or colder, more or less 
subject to rain, winds, and other variations of the 
atmosphere. It is, nevertheless, incontestatily true, 
that all ,these accessary causes are incapable of 
producing the phenomena which actually occur 
at different times in dififerent places; for it 
Is certain that none of these corporeal effects 
would take place in the manner in which they, iiap- 
pen^ if the heat of the sun were not to act in 
the very same degree and order in which it does 
really act. And if this degree and this order were 
to be clianged, ail the phenomena would likewise 
be altered in the same proportion. 

Only consider, reader, the visible effects which 
cannot be ascribed to any other cause than the ac- 
tion of the sim. These phenomenii are daily mani- 
fested. Sometimes his beat rarefies the air ; at 
others it renders the atmosphere more dense. Some- 
times it raises fogs and vapors ^ sometimes it preci- 
pitates them to the earth, and sometimes it com- 
presses them fcM* various other purposes. It t^auses 
the sap to rise in summer in trees, plants, and vege- 
tables ; it makes the leaves and blossoms to shoot 
forth ; it transfonns the latter into fruit, which it 
colors and brings to maturity. It vivifies all Na- 
ture ; it is the source of warmth ; it operates in the 
deepest recesses^ of the earth, where it produces 
metals and iLving creatures ; it penetrates even into 
mountains and rocks, and extends alsato the abysses 
of the ocean. This alcme would be sufficmt to con- 
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vince us of the omnipotence of our Creator ; but 
when we observe with what wisdom God has distri- 
buted this influence, and with what art he has 
made use of the sun's heat to produce so many phe- 
nomena of Nature, we may thence perceive still 
more clearly the infinite wisdom of the Creator, 
which is combined with infmite power. Would 
man deserve to be lighted, to be warmed and 
cheered by the sgn, if/ in the salutary influences 
of that luminary, he refused to acknowledge the 
work of the gr«at Cr^^A^r, tp a^miiHe his grandeur, 
his nu^eity, i^nd all hli glorious attrtbotn, and to 
adore him with ienUmeuU of pfofotwd i^we anil 
JiumUe vtfotratlon. 



0»LP KAUM OV WIVTSa. 



How dilTercnt are the cold rains which are now 
discharged upon the earth, from the genial showtfrt 
of summer, that impart freshness and beauty to all 
Nature ! What a dreary aspect she now exhibits ! 
The sun is concealed from our view, and the hea- 
vens appear to be but one vast cloud. The prospect 
is abridged on every side ; all around is enveloped 
in gloomy obscurity, and every thing portends aa 
approaching storm. The cloiuls at length discharge 
their burden ; the atmosphere seems an inexhausti- 
ble reservoir of water ; the rivers and brooks swell, 
and, overilowiog their banks, inundate meadows 
and corn-fields. 

This dispensation of Nature, disagreeable and 
unpleasant as it may appear to us, is designed ioir 
vise and salutary ends. The earth, exhausted by 
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its fecundity, requires a renovation of its strength, 
for which rain is as necessary as repose. Rain im- 
parts life and force to the parched and impoverished 
soil ; it penetrates into the deepest recesses of the 
earth, and to the lowest roots of vegetables. The 
humidity causes the withered leaves, which every 
where cover the ground, to rot, and form an excel- 
lent manure. Tiie abundant rains of winter re- 
plenish the reservoirs of the rivers, and aftbrd a 
fresh supply to the springs that descend f|-om the 
mountains. Nature is never idle; her activity, 
though often concealed from our view, is neverthe- 
less incessant. Tbe snow and rain continually dis- 
charged by the clouds, prepare the fertility of the 
ensuing year, and the riches of summer. When 
the heat of the sun occasions drought, the springs 
pour forth the abundant stores collected during the 
rains of winter, irrigate the meadows and valleys, 
and heighten the beauty of the verdure with which 
they are clothed. Such is the wisdom with which 
the Creator provides for the future, that what to us 
appears inconvenient or destructive, proves the 
source of the beauty and riches .which spring and 
summer yield in such profusion. Innumerable as 
the drops of rain which fall from the clouds are f^e' 
blessings which God confers, by means of them, oa 
all his creatures. If even short-sighted man mur- 
murs on account of dispensations which ought to 
excite his warmest gratitude, still eternal wisdoin 
continues with uncliangeable goodness to accom- 
plish its designs. Our preservation, then, is the 
principal end which God has in view in sending 
rains to moisten the earth. But divine wisdom 
knows how to combine various ends which are de- 
pendent oil each other, and from the fdffflment of 
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which result the harmony and well-being of the 
whole. Thus the animals which exist not only for 
the use of man, but likewise for their own sakes, are 
a'so to be nourished by the produce of the earth. 
For them also the clouds discharge their showers, 
and renew its fertility. 

In this, as in every other arrangement of Nature, 
we discover the wisest economy. All the vapors and 
ali the exhalatidns which are daily rising from 
the terrestrial bodies, are preserved and collected 
in the atmosphere, which soon returns them to the 
earth, either in small drops, or in copious showei^s, 
or in light flakes, according to its necessities. All 
is conducted with wise frugality, and notwithstand- 
ing the abundance, there is no profusion. Even 
those exhalations which are imperceptible to us, 
are converted into new sources of fertility. But in 
vain would the vapors ascend and clouds be formed, 
if Nature had not commissioned the winds to propel 
the clouds according to the secret laws of wisdom, 
and to water those provinces which stand In need 
.of moisture. One district would be inundated with 
continual rains ; another would be parched with 
incessant drought ; Ihe trees, the grass, the corn 
would perish, if the winds did not drive the clouds 
to and fro, and assign the places on which they are 
to discharge their stores. God saith to the snow, 
be thou on the earth ; likewise to the small rain 
and the great rain of his strength. (Job xxxvii. 6.) 
Necessary as are the unpleasant rains of winter, 
and the dreary weather of the present season, so 
necessary it is that my life should be chequered 
with gloomy days. If I am to be fruitful in all 
good works, I cannot desire a continual sunshine of 
prosperity, but disagreeable days must necessarily 
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interveDe. With resignation will 1 then receive 
them from thy hand, O my God, intreating thee 
to strengthen more and more my convict4on of the 
goodness and wisdom of thy dispensations. - 



DECEMBER 19. 



•r THB IKFLVSHCE ASCRfBED TO TlfE I^LAKETS AND 

VIXBD STARS. 

I'hb prodigious distance of th« celestial bodies 
from our earth, and the little connection subsisting 
between them and our globe, render it probable 
that they have very little infiuenoe upon it. But 
the su perdition of men, which seems partial to in* 
fiuences<^ this kind, has been anxious to establish 
other grounds of probabilky. They affirm that the 
piai^ets and fixed stars have an influence cm the 
earth by means -of the^r emanations, and which 
agitate the terrestrial bodies and the atmosphere 
surrounding the earth, by impulsion and pressure. 
This, however, is a mistaken notion. For if the 
light of the sun, which is reflected by the pkinets, 
and the proper light of the stars themselves be aU 
iode4 to, th^t will be found to be much smaller 
in quantity t^an the light conveyed to us from the 
moon alone. ' And, as tiie light which we receive 
from the moon is incapable of producing any sensi- 
ble effect upon the earth or the atmosphere, stiH 
less can the planets or fixed stars possess any influ- 
ence upon it. Were we to suppose that some other 
matter emanating from those celestial bodies; de- 
scended to the earth. and operated upon us, we 
should assume what is totally without foundation^ 
and even absolutely fWlse, If these emaaations ao* 
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tually took place^ they couid not fail to produce 
evident changes in some substance or other, if they . 
were concentrated in the focus of a burning-glass. 
This, however, is contradicted by experience. 
Hence it is evident, that either nothing is emitted 
by the heavenly bodies, but the faint light which 
we perceive, or if any other emanations proceed 
from t)iem, they must be of such a nature as to past 
through terrestrial bodies without effecting the 
slightest change in tlieir particles. Thus the astro- 
logers and the superstitious, who either suffer them« 
selves to be most grossly deceived, or who wish, 
from interested motives, to impose upon others, 
deserve the utmost contempt when they teli us of 
the benign influence of Jupiter, the malignity of 
Saturn, the ingenious Mercury, the war-rouzing 
Morsy and the love-inspiring Venus. 

Planets are not only incapable of producing the 
peculiar effects that .astrologers have ascribed to 
them* but it is impossible for them to possess any 
. influence in general. What then shall wo say of 
the rainy Pleiades, .the stormy Orion, the gloomy 
Hyades,-the terrific fury of the setting Arcturus 
and of the rising Capricorn } What connection can 
tliere be between the bull cht the ' dog-star, when 
concealed in the sun's rays, and the sowing of 
pease? Or what relation can Scorpio 'have with 
the productiveness of the ensuing harvest? If^ 
however, tre regard the rising and setting of ^he' 
<}ifferent constellations through which the sun passes 
merely as denoting the proper seasons for the dif- 
ferent labors of agriculture^ and not as the. efficient 
causes of natural things, there can be no harm itk 
this. In the early agesof the world, the beginning, 
middle^ and end of each season were n<^ marked 
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by the names of tnonihs, but by tbe rising and set-: 
ting of the fixed stars in conjunction with the sun, 
or by their immersion in his rays, or their emersion 
from them. From this practice arose the vulgar 
opinion that these stars produced the effects which 
ought in reality to be ascribed to the seasons, and 
consequently to the sun. Orion rises in autunan and 
sets in winter; hence he is saidlo bring tempestu- 
ous, weather. Orion, however, is not the occasioa 
of it, but. the autumn and winter ; his rising and 
getting being merely a sign of those seasons. Whea 
the dog-star rises with the sun, the heat in our zone 
is at the highest; but that constellatioir is not the 
cause pf this heat, which is occasioned by. the ver- 
tical position of the sun with respect io us, because 
it is then the height of our summer. I say, of our 
summer, because in the opposite zone, whep the~ 
dog-star. rises with the sun, the intense cold of win- 
ter benumbs the animals, and covers the water with 
ice ; so that the inhabitants of the southern regions 
iKTOuld certainly not regard the dog-star as the cause 
of heat, but much rather of cold. The same ob* 
servation applies to the Pleiades, which are said to 
bring rain, and to all the other constellations that 
are si^pposed to produce certain effects, but which 
in .reality belong to the seasons in which these stars 
rise or set. . 

If, then, the planets and fixed stars have not the 
smallest power over the natural pheuomena of the 
globe, still less can they possess any influence over 
buj&an actions. The happiness and misery of in- 
dividual? and of whole nations depend -partly on 
tfieir natural talents and passions, partly on the po* 
litical constitution of states, and partly on the cqiu* 
bi&ation of various natural and moral causes : con* 
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s^quently tde stars can have no influence whatever 
upon them. If they had, we might justly doubt 
the-empire of Providence which we ascribe to the 
Supreme Being ; or the ruler of the universe could 
4iot be that wise, that bountiful, omnipotent, and 
just God, whose intelligence is unbounded. I 
should not wish to live in a world whose vicissr- 
tudes, whether painful or pleasing, depended oh 
•blind chance, or on the influence of the stars ; for 
both could not fail to" prove equally pernicious to 
my physical and moral existence. To the super* 
stitious I will leave the ficienccj so humiliating and 
so inumcal to our repose, called astrology, and 
vrhich is, in fact, nothing but a miserable abuse of 
astronomy. To me it shall ever afford the surest 
ground of consolation, that myself and all the ▼!- 
clssitudes that shall befal me are under the dircc* 
tion o£an infinitely wise, just, and gracious Father, 
Vho regulates all the circumstances of my life, and 
ivho governs the sun, the moon, and alt the con- 
Btellations of heaven. 



DECEMBER 20. 

THE POLAR STAR, 

Among the northern constellation§, that which 
is situated nearest to the north pole, and is termed 
the little bear, is naturally the first to attract our 
notice. "The last star of the tail is but two degrees 
from the pole, and is thence denominated the polar 
star. It may be easily distinguished from all the 
neighboring stars, because it seems scarcely to 
change its position, ^nd is almost always observed 
in the samc*point of the- heavens. Notwithstand* 
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iiig it appears to be fixed, this star i;evoIves round , 
the pole, but its motion is so ^low, and the circle 
Tvhich it describes so small, that its change 6f place 
is scarcely perceptible. This apparent fixity of 
situation renders the polar star an infallible guide, 
especially to mariners. In all ages, especially be- 
fore the discovery of the compass, navigators had 
Dot a surer conductor than the polar star; and 
'even now, since the invention ^of that instrument^ 
so invaluable to seamen, this star sometimes proves, 
when the sky is serene, a guide on wl^ich they may 
rely more securely than on the magnetic needle,, 
and which conducts them with unerring certfljoitj 
to the most distant coasts. 

The advantages which we derive from the |>olar 
star naturally lead me to the consideration of th« 
benefits conferred on us by the revealed word of 
God, especially of the gospel, fiow inettimable 
a gift for a man tossed about on the tempestuous 
ocean of the world, and surrounded with. the ob« 
scurity of night. Without this guide I lose my way, 
and am unable to find the track that^eads to God 
and everlasting felicity. Without the word of God 
for roy condofctor^ I wander to and fro, sometimes^ 
racked with fears, sometimes cheered by hope, but 
always in uncertainty. In the di?ine revelittion 
^lone I find a certain and invariable rule, by which 
] can pursue with courage the race that is s^t before 
me, ^nd accomplish it with joy. Henceforth will 
J, therefpre, follow this never-erring guide as atten- 
tively as the pilot consults the polar star, and will 
keep it constantly in view, that 1 may never go 
astray. By its assistance 1 shall at length arrive in 
safety in the desired port, where 1 shall en^oy ever^ 
lasting repose and felicity. 
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£ut in the consideration of this subject, how can 
I forget another proof of the goodness of God, who 
has given us, in the situation and the courses of the 
stars, so sure an index of the times, places, and 
points of the heavens ! By means of the stars, an 
astronomer, though in a totally unknown region , 
may discover where he is, and ascc^rtain the month, 
day, and hour, with the same accuracy as by the 
inspection of the best time-piece. If we observe, for 
instance, that the stars arrive each day^at the same 
point four minutes earlier than on the preceding, we 
know that in a month this amounts to two hours ; 
consequently, the star which we see to-night at ten 
o'clocic, ini a certain place, wiU be visible to us from 
-the same position at eight o'clock in the latter half 
of January. That which we now perceive at mid- 
night exactly over our heads, will be found a year 
thence in the same point of the heavens. I disco- 
Ter in this dispensation how bountifully the Creator 
•hath provided for all the inhabitants of the earth. 
How-wiietched would those people be who possess 
-neither time-pieces nor charts, had they not the 
stars to supply that deficiency ! Of these people 
will I think, if the advantages I enjoy should ever 
appear trivial to me. But how ungrateful and how 
-foolish should I be, if subjects, which, though they 
do not immediately concern me, are, however, of 
the highest interest to the world in general, should 
seem unworthy of my notice. 

O father and Creator of the stars, to thee, with 
grateful heart, I raise my eyes. The advantage 
^irhich mankind derive in this respect from the stars, 
is perhaps one of the most inconsiderable of thos« 
ivhich result from the existence of the heavenly 

i3 
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bodies, and yet for this benefit aUone we owe tfaee 
thanks and praises. 

By thy hand which made all things were the hea- 
irens stcetched out like tapcjrtry^ and extended for 
thy glory. It was thou, O Ood, who art enthioned 
in the heaven of heavens, that created the stars and 
the moon to give us light in the night aeasofi. 
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■tvBCTa •¥ Aim eoNFtittxi tv bodies* 

Thi air enclosed in the interior t>f bodies prop 
duces the most astonislung edfecte. The conse* 
<|uences of the fieesing of fluids must have fallesi 
tindec the observaUon of every person. Congealed 
water generally bursts the vessels which contain it 
If you fill the barnei of a gun with water, and care- 
fully solder up aH the apertures, it will burst in a 
few houh when the cold is seveoe. How surprizing 
is this ciroumstance ! We know that water is ren- 
dered iuid by the caloric which pervades it, and 
that it must consequently, assume the form of a s^lid 
body, either when deprived oC the heat which it 
contains, or when the motion of the latter is consL- 
derably diminished. . It would therefore seem that 
in congelation the particks of water must be con* 
densed, and that, frozen bodies ought to occupy 
less space than in their fluid state. I'he fact, how- 
ever, is, that at the time of freezing, they dilate^« 
and take up a larger space ; for without this in- 
crease of volume it would be impossible ftfr fbem 
to bunt tbe.vessels* Besides^ how opuld ice ioat 
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upon water, unless it occupied a more considerable 
space in the state of ice thsTn in that of water ? 

But what cause can produce this eflfect ? No 
other than the air enclpicd in the interior, for it i» 
impossible to suppose an j exterior cause. Cold is 
not of a materiaf nature, and, properly speaking, 
cannot penetrate bodies. Neither can heat be the 
'cause of this phenomenon. The air cannot obtain 
access into vessels of metal or glass, whkh are care- 
fully closed, and in which ice h nevertheless form* 
ed* The cause of it, then, must exist in the freez- 
ing waler. Ife coM8ii*», indeed, of iR>thing b<}t 
aqueous particles, and the air which they contain. 
The lattef exists in water in its natural tlalte, and 
is, in all probability, generated ah6 diiring conge- 
lation. 1\) convince ourselves of this, we need 
only to observe that fluid at the moment when it 
begins to freeze. The first pellicle of ice is scarcely 
formed, before the water becomes turt)id, and'ai^- 
foubbles are prodviced. This first coat of ice is often 
raised in the middle, and spftts ; the water ttien 
springs up through the cleft, and while H' is running 
toward the sides of the vessel, it is congealed, aifd 
causes the ice to appear the highest in fhe mid4fe. 
These e^Eects are produced by the inclosed air, 
and wiMild either nnt take place at all, or in a 
stnalier degree, if the water, previous to congela*- 
tion, were exhausted as much 98 possible of the air 
which it contains. 

How easily may we now acc<>unt for ma^y singu* 
lar phenomena. A severe frost is very injurious te 
vt* getables. We know fhat in all plants circulates a 
sap, which becomes thicker in winter and autumn; 
hit yet continues fluid. Very intense cold converts 
tius sap inl6 ice^ and consequently adds considera* 
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biy to its volume. This cannot happen without 
bursting some of the fibres and vessels 6f the plant, 
and in this case the sap, when it i^ rarefied in 
spring, cannot circulate as it ought to do. It can 
no more be conveyed to the different parts, than 
the circulation of tbe blood can be carried on in an 
animal whose veins afe cut. Such a plant, then, 
can no longer Continue to thrive, and it dies, be- 
cause the nourishing sap ceases to flow through its 
Yessels. This same frost, however, which is so de- 
trimental to plants, may prove, in certain respects, 
extremly beneficial to the eartb. A: field ploughed 
before the .winter is better dispo«ied to receive 
the autumnal rains, and to be thoroughly pene- 
tra^ted by ithem. : When ivo%i succeeds, the parti- 
clesk of earth dilate, and are separated from one 
another ; and a gradual thaw in spring renders the 
soil lighter, and fitter to receive the influences of 
the sun and of the fair season. 

From these observations we perceive the great 

' force of the air ; and it is necessary tbat it should 
possess this property, in order that the earth may 
receive from that element such important advan- 
tages. The property of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion ia an almost incredible degree, pecutiar to the 
air, is the cause of the greatest changes tliat befal 
our globe. In very few cases is the force of this 
^uid prejudicial, and even then the evils it pro- 
duces are more than counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages ; but in these, as in the other phenomena of 

.Nature, there are many circumstances which we 
are unable to explain. Great pari of our knowledge 
of the nature, the properties, and the effects of air, 

is founded on mere conjectures, the confirmation 

and elu<iidation of which are perhaps reserved for 
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future ages : nay, perhaps posterity may fiiid that 
our opinions on many natural phenomena have 
l>een extremely false and erroneous. How just is 
it, then, that we should consider with due caution 
and humility the works of God in Nature, and al- 
ways bear in mind the weakness of our understand'* 
ing, and the fallibility of our judi|[ments and con* 
cjusions. In any other science a degree of pride 
may be excusedi but to be pulTed up on account of' 
our knowledge of Nature betrays imbecility i ioHy^ 
and want of seose^ 



I 

P£C£lffi££ f«. 

IIVIXO. 

. To music we are indebted for one of the purest 
and most innocent pleasures. It has the power t^ 
charm the ear, to soothe the .passions, nay, even 
to soften the heart, and to refine its ph)pensities. 
How often has mu^ic dispelled our cares, cheerect 
our spirits, and inspired us with nobler sentiments I 
So agreeable and so useful an art is worthy of a 
more attentive consideration, and of being em* 
ployed to glorify our beneficent Creator. 

Whence proceeds the impression that music 
makes upon the ear ? It is the effect of the air, 
which receives a certain tremulous motion, and 
strike^our auditqry nerves in a variety of ways. 
When a tight cord is pulled, its figure changes ; 
for as it is elastic, it not only returns to its former 
position, but vibrates on the contrary side. By 
these means it communicates to the surrounding air 
4 tremulous motion, which that element farther im* 
parts to other contiguous bodies. Tbus, for in* 
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stance, -when you play upon an organ, the strings 
of a lute which may happen to be near it will emit 
a sound* But whence comes it that some tones are 
high, and olliers low ? It is not awing to the quan- 
tity of air set in motion, for a tone may be high or 
iow, and at the same time weak or strong. Neithef 
can it be af^cribed to the velocity of the undulatory 
motion by which sound h propagated in the afr, fof 
a high tone is not conveyed more s^wiftly than out 
' which is low. The only reason why one tone is 
high and another low, is the greater or less rapidity 
with which the vibrations of the air succeed each 
other. A sonorous body emits a high tone when its 
vibrations are (juick, and a low tone when they are 
slow. But whence is it that certain combinations 
of tones produce accords, and others discor<]s? 
The only difference conshts in this, that in an ac- 
cord the vibrations of the air often occur together, 
&nd that in a discord this happens but seldom. 
- But what end would be answered by the harmony 
of tones, if I could not distinguish It from discord? 
Accept then my thanks, O my God, for having so 
constituted \he organ of hearing, that I can receive 
arid distinguish the different impressions of sounds, 
both pleasing and disagreeable, and for having ira- 
paTted to my soul the faculty of combining certain 
ideas with corporeal sensations ! What a debt of 
gratitude do I owe thee for the numberless oppor- 
tunities of. enjoying piire and innocent pleasures, 
which thou hast conferred, upon me. Filled wntiK 
these 'seiltimbnts, I will make music also subservient 
to the glorification of thy iian>e. With melodi*^ 
ous notes I will often raise my heart toward thee, 
my benefactor, antl celebrate thy mercies, so coit- 
splcuously displayed in regard to man. 
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DECEMBER 23. 

COMFAIIISON BEIWF.EN BIE.V AND ANIMALS. 

FaoM the comparison vrhich we are about to 
draw between ourselves and animals, it will appear 
that we possess many things in comtnon with brutes, 
while in others we have the advantage of them, or 
they of us. 

The principal resemblance between men and 
brutes consists in their being both material. Like 
thqm we have life and organized bodies, which are 
begotten, born, and supported by food. Both have 
strength and animal spirits to enable them to fulfil 
the functions that are assigned them ; both have 
voluntary motions, the free exercise of their mem- 
bers, senses, and sensations, combined with an 
imagination and a memory.' By means of the 
senses, both experience pleasure' and pain, which' 
excite a desire of certain things, and an aversion 
to others. In both is implanted the natural instinct 
of copulating and propagating their species. Last* 
jy, both are subject to those general corporeal ac« 
cidents which result from •the nature of things^ the 
laws of motion, and the structure of their bodies. 
With regard to the pleasure arising from sensual 
gratification, brutes have several advantages oyer 
men. One of the principal is, that they have no 
occasion for the cloth mg, weapons, and conveni- 
encies which we require ; or to invent, learn, and 
exercise the arts necessary to procure them. They 
bring with them into the world clothing, arms,.and 
instruments of defence, and if they wsuxt any thing, 
^hey need only to follow the instinct implanted in 
€;ach species* This instinct^. by which alone they 
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are guided, is perfectly sufficient for their veil- 
being. It conducts them exactly to whai^ they 
want ; when they have satisfied their appetites they 
are quite content, and desire nothing more ; they 
enjay the present, without concerning themselves 
aibout the future. > For it appears from circumstan- ' 
ces that animaU have not the jfkculty of forming any 
conception of their own future condition, and that 
of other objects. A present feeling apprises them 
of their wants, and these an innate^ instinct teaches 
them to supply. They' cheerfully obey it, prbcure 
what is necessary, enjoy it with satisfaction*, and 
are happy. The thought of -the morrow never em- 
bitters their pleasures, and they know no ankiety 
respecting thetr Aiture lot. Death itself surprizes 
them before they canfoi^see and distress them* 
selVei about its approach. - ' 

' In all tb^e respects, the brute is ■soperidr to<hian. 
Without industry, reflection, exercise; and instruc- 
tion, he would remain in a %tk\A of cohtimisd ^tid- 
hddd, and wpufd scarcely He able to procure the 
^fost essential necessaries. Ii1ftl)>rcrpensities and 
passions are not safe guidtes,' and^ 4e is involved in 
misery if he suffers hi mseif ta be carried away by 
t hem. The {>lea^ure!i of senst s<k>n produce satiety, 
and satiety i» often attended ^ith disgust, and al- 
ways leaves behind a desire of other kinds of En- 
joyment It is reason alone that constitiftes the 
essential difference between him and brutes^ tha 
can supply his wants, and that gives him preroga- 
tives which beasts cannot possibly attain. Bythls 
he is not only enabted to procure every necessary^ 
every convenience, and every luxury, but also ta 
multiply the pleasures of sense, and to heigl^ten 
his relish for them, the more he governs bis passion 
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by its dictates. His soul enjoys delights un» 
known to the brute creation ; pleasures derived from 
science, knowledge, order, religion, and virtue, 
which iniiuitely surpass all sensual gratification, 
because they never retard, but promote bis pro* 
gress toward perfection, because they never for- 
sake him, when his senses, impaired by dises^e, 
age, or other circumstances, are not susceptible of 
s4^nsuaF gratification ; finally, because -it renders 
him more like God, while, on the contrary, the 
more he indulges sensual appetites, the more nearly 
they 'degrade him to a level with the brutes. The 
latter are moreover confined within a very narrow 
sphere of gratificatidn ; their desires are few, con- 
sequently their pleasures are uniform: man, Ofi 
thexontrary, can turn every thing to his advan- 
tage. He alone is continually expanding his facul- 
ties, making new discoveries, and enlarging the 
stores of -his knowledge, without ever attaining to^ 
the limits of perfection ; all other aniniuts being, 
on the other hand* confined within the same harrow 
circle, unable to advatice ^beyond a certain fixed 
point, or by appHcattdn or exertion to rise above 
other animals of the silme species. 

It is reason, then, and its consequences^ that alone 
give man a superiority over the brute ; and this is ' 
the peculiar and distinguishing characteristic of 
man. To make use of reason to refine the pleasures 
of sense, and also to procare those gratifications 
which result from advancement in intellectual per- 
fection, is not only befitting the nature of man, 
but tends to accomplish the great end for which he 
was created. To the attainment of this object we 
•ught continually to direct our attention, for we 
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sj?all never he truly . happy .unless we aspire to 
that which reason poiiYt» out as truly useful and 

^ood. 
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DECEMSER 24. 

CALCULATION RtSPECTITJO THE REfiUnRECTION. ' 

How this little spot on iKrhlcli our city stands* 
V ill be thronged with human beings on the day of 
the general resurrection! How numerous, biit not 
innumerable will be this multitude, for each indi- 
vidual is known. to the Lord, hi« judge; every 
name i$ inscribed in his booki and not 09e ^ all 
those wbpse remains are consigojed to the gr^ve will 
be missings for none caii escape the infinite know- 
ledge, auxl penetration of the Most High. 
, Supposing that Germany did not iiegin to -be 
peopled till £ve hundred years after the general 
deluge, or about four thousand five hundred years 
ago, ^nd that from the foundc^jtion of the- city of 
Hamburg, to the day of judgiueot (supposing it 
were to happen at the present epoch), two hundred 
persons only have upon an average been buried 
there annually, the total number during that period 
would amount to nine hundred thousaod. If then 
this one city should yield such a prodigious niim- 
ber, how great must be the produce of all Ger- 
many ! If the number of inhabitants in Germany 
amount to twenty-four millions, we cannot reckon 
for Hamburg more than the three tliousandth 
part of the whole. According to this calculation 
t)ien, Germany would yield two thuusaud seven 
hundred millions. What an enormous amount! 
-^-but yet what is it when compared with the ^o- 
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dtice of the whole earth, the present nprnber of 
lviio8ie inhabitants is comptited at one thousand 
miUions! Prest?rving the same ratio as in the preced- 
ing calculation, the total number of dead in the 
above-mentioned period would be eighty- seven 
thousand, five hundred millions. ' If to this sum 
we add those who died before the deluge, and dur- 
ing the next five hundred years, and who cannot 
make less than thfe fourth part of the preceding 
number, we shall then have a total of one hundred 
and nine thousand tbree hundred and seventy-iive 
mittiobs. And, lastly, ifwefarther add the number 
of people who vrt]\ be alive at the day of judgment, 
ettimating thein as before at one thousand millions, 
the total amount will be one hundred and fen thou- 
sand three hundred iind seventy-lfive miHions. 

Now giye the fullesf^scope to tlie powers of your 
Imagination and figure to yourself, as far as you are 
able, this incomprehensible multitude, which, on 
the last day shall appear before the judge of the 
world. How great must be that intelligence which 
it perfectly acquainted with every individual com- 
prehended in this immense number ; that knows 
all their thoughts words and deeds, that exactly re- 
members the hour of their birth, the duration of 
their life and the time manner and circumstances of 
their death'; that can distinguish, separate and col- 
lect the scattered atoms of each, though his body 
may have been reduced to ashes, dissolved into 
millions of particles, and have undergone innlinic- 
rable transformations! What a work of omnipo- 
tence will it be, to combine, to purify, to ennoble 
these terrestrial atoms and form them anew into spi- 
ritual and immortal bodies, God hath revealed to 
us, that the host of angels shall assemble the elc:ct 
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from the four winds, that at the sound of the arch* 
anger» trumpet only the dead which sleep in Christ 
shall first arise. This enables iHs in some measure, 
to conceive tlie possibility o/ such a selection* 
What an agreeable occupation for the ten thousand 
times ten tlwusand angels to collect their beloved 
brethren and to present them to Jesus I What trans- 
ports will be felt by myriads of blessed spirits whom 
God hath taken to himself, to receive back those 
bodies which they quitted pale, distorted, wasted 
with sickness, mutilated by acts of violence, or coii- 
^raed by the flames — to receive them ^galn,^,I siiy^ 
clothed with celestial beauty and splendor, ind^ yf* 
gorous, light, afgile and glorious as the angels! T^ese 
bodies will not be as before, obstacles to the mind ^ 
but they will be in every respect adapted to ^he 
state and occupations of everlasting bliss. With 
^hat inexpressible joy I can represent to myself the: 
astonishment of each of the elect at the sight p^ 
this wonderful transform atio^i I 



DECEMBER 25. 

THOUGHTS ON THE 8IRTH OP CHRIST. 

What sentiments of joy, gratitude and love per-, 
•vade my soul on the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ 1 But at the same time how am I overwhelm- 
ed with astonishment vhen 1 rellect on the event 
which we this day commemorate. I behold the 
son of nian and nevertheless my God in a state of 
the deepest abasement ; I behold the mighty, invi» 
sible God, at whose nod heaven and earth started 
into existence, and will one day be annihilated, and 
at the same time a feeble infant clothed in fjesh as 
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f am. What a wonderful .union! The kin^ of 
kings, to whom all the angelic lipsts pay adoration^ 
assumes the form of a servant, and appear^ a help* 
less b^be ex()osed to all the afflictions Incident ^q 
hiin^anity. What astonishing huniiliation ! PooTi » 
fnean human nature translated to heaven and placed 
with Christ upon the throne of eternal glory h IIpw 
marvellous Vhe change! But have I a just concep* 
tion of the magnitude of this divine favor? Ought I 
not to be more 'and more lost in amazemeiit, 4.he 
more I reflect pii my own un worthiness, and ^h^ fna-s 
jesty of tiim who was sent to my relief? Here« .in- 
deed, i" discover a love which infinitely surpasses^ all 
ihy deserts, a love at the thought of, which I can, do 
nothing but silently .wonder and adore. , v ,, , i • 
Great as my admiration may be^ ^y joy aud hope 
are not less Fnexpressible. In my Savipur, Jjecofljj© 
man, \ contemplate the cheering sigi^ of the new, po-; 
venant which God h^th made with man. Py thjjS £ 
am convinced that God is faithfu} to his promises,, 
and that he sent his son into the world that I might 
live. And may I not then confidently hope that all 
\vhich haS heen promised me in his name will be ac- 
complished with the same fidelity? J 6stis Christ 
vould never have conferred stich high honour on 
our nature, as to unite it so Tntiraately with God, had 
he not resolved ia his own person to heal its inlir* 
mities, to take away its frailties^ to make an atone- 
ment for its faalts, to wipe away its offences, and 
to restore it to its primitive purity and innocence* 
What confidence may I not then henceforward place 
in the love of my heavenly father ! He has already 
given me proofs of the greatest love ; any smaller 
favor I cannot ask of him in vain. How can he deny 
roe any thing who for ray sake gave, unsolicited, 
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the object that was dearest to him? And may ( uot 
likeivise place implicit confidence in the Lord, who 
became man for me? If God is in Christ, he will 
assuredly accomplish all that he came into the world 
to do. He will trample all my enemies under his 
feet, he will wipe away all my iniquities, and his ' 
mighty hand will open for me the gates of heaven. 
If I resign myself to his direction, he will snatch tae 
from the abyss of corruption.'; he will give me 
strength to vahquisfa the world and sin; he will 
make m€ a new creature that i may be holy and 
glorious like himself. 

And ^hatcan be mdre natural^ mere jtist thaa 
that I should wholly resign myself on this solema 
day to the sentiments of the niost ardent love? 
Love pttKluces ibve ; but that love which has been 
iSbewn me- by Gdd my Saviour is of inestimable va» 
fife; 1 cannot be repaid hy any reciprocal love^ hov- 
ever^ strong. But I i^Ul do as much as lies in my 
poMMr; I'will lov« him with all the fervor that his 
grace enables me.' ITien may I hope that my feeble, 
iHit sfhfcere love will be pleasing unto him. Tim 
kive to >esus shall^xcite me to find in him my high* 
est fdicity ; and the meditation on his mercies shall 
be my fovorite occupation. 1 will seek nothing with 
such ardor as the uninterriipted communion byfaitb 
with hini. Full of zeal I will strive to purify my soul 
of every thing that can be displeasing to my Re- 
deemer. To him win I consecrate my life, and gain 
his favor by (he willing compliance with all his ih- 
junctions. O my Saviour, to thee will I devote m^*- 
self ; to thee will I- sacrifice all my passions and all 
my desires. Beside thy manger I will learn ta re- 
' nounce all pride and to endure as cheerfuriy as thou 
didst every inconvenience for the benefit of others. 
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Such, b cbtistian, are the sentiments with which 
it^ is thy duty tOiceiebrale the. anniversary of the 
birth of Jestus. But each .of them ought to result 
from a lively conviction of niany other truths, and to 
Ji>e aqcoEBpanied ^kh many other emotions. I^ not 
thy adiuiration be the o^}>riQg of ignorance but of 
jeniigbtene<l persuasion. ^ Meditate, then, with diii- 
^nce on the wonders of.tbe grace of God, if not to 
fatliQui- their dei^l), At least to convince thyself of 
: f h#ir >natu«e and cerlainty,' And if the divine ina- 
j^ty'^fid supreme i«|flligfDce overwheimed thee 
yffiih as|:onishment, let them also e^eke ia tby beact 
.a profound vent^f^lion lor- him who-dweUcih in the 
.heaven of heaven»4 a»^ \q a burohle Be^se of thine 
own iratocility. But beware \f»i.ilty ho\i^ be the ef- 
J[tct of blind persuasion* lf.it be the resukof true 
.ffiith, wha^Mi^et conselaiien>« what .cele$t4al JQy will 
it p0ur into thy heart f How powerfully will it su|>port 
tlxee 9n»idaU iKe aiBicti(^n$ incM^ntto life,. because 
notbing^can rob .thee;of tbif felicitjf!. Let not the 
Jove which; Uiou owe&t to thy Bedeemerj :b« ever 
separated from lovely gratitude. Strive, O cttostian, 
as far as lies in thy poweir« to afffir Uffc to Mm who 
hath done ^o muqh for tbee» the sacrifice of a pure 
heart.aDd^of a holy life. 

What »hall I give to thiQe ibr all thy love^ O my 
supreme beai^factorJ - It i» thou that bast rec^ciled 
me. with God, and b^itt obtained .for roe life and sal- 
vation. To thy 8erivjce» O Lprd» 1 devote all my 
faculties ai>d all that I possess ; aad ii{ It houi ceasing 
I will adore the« ^ith bodyi soul aqd spiril« 
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OF THE fL^CV OF CHIllST^^ NAT^VXT.y, 

It is of itself of Itttk importance, at what pfac^ 
Christ wii» beh). Whatever itiay hive been the -cir- 
cumstances of his life, we cannot but cofftaider him 
as our Redeemer. Btft Miice it pleased God to mi* 
noutYcethe place in ^Wich the Savibur M the wofld 
should be bom; it became netessary that H should 
happen precisely at th^ appdkited place, thtii the 
accomplishment of the predictidn miglA W's prbbf 
thtft Jesus Christ wa« th« tr«i^ Mes^ath: - 

It isalAO pfcrfeet*^ immaterial where tve mtiy Hve^, 
if ve duty enjoy true h»appif>e»s. Not a pi^ce ^n the 
work! is so poopaitd so despieable^ but 'i^at its in- 
habitants may be better and more cootented than 
fboKec^ the Hifgest and m^stoelel^ated cities. Can 
wenarme a single spot on the fhceof the globe, where 
the worics of God are not presented in a thousand 
diflTerent fofmsy or where a person may not always 
estperienee the sweet MtisfactioR arising from a well 
spent Kfef For e«ch individual that place is the 
best where he 'Ctan experience and' communicate the 
greatest happiness. For a whole nation that place is 
the best which contains the greatest number of wise 
»nd good men. On the contrary, every place de- 
clines in proportion as the fniaence of justice -and 
rfligton is diminished. The place where a youth 
hasexperi^oed the moil exquisite deligl^t from the 
aspect Off the openkig mom and (he renovated beau- 
ties of Nature, and adored his God with the warm- 
est sentiments of love and veneration ;: the place 
where a pious pfrsan firsl beheld the object of his 
or her love^ or where friends have given each other 
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tlie strongest proofs of their mutual attachment; the 
place M'iiere a man has witnessed or aiforded a strik- 
ing example of beneficence, justice or patience: such 
a place I say^ cannot fail to be forever dear to the 
heart. 

Upon this principle Bethlehem, was not »i insig- 
nificant spot, but a place of high respectability, 
since it had been the residence of many pious per- 
sons, and ti]^ theatre of many virtuous actions. 

!t was th(N-e that the patriarch Jacob remained some 
time to erect a monument to his beloved liacheU 
It was at Bethlehem that the hone»t Naomi and 
Ruth her modest daughter-in-law evinced their faith 
and their virtue^ and there also Boaz^ their gene- 
rous benefactor, (lad his abode and his possess iant.. 
At Bethlehem^dwelt the humble and happy Jesse,, 
the fatherpf several sons, of whom David, ^he 
youngest, yras called from the occupation of u shep- 
hnrd to the throne of Israel. Here that mpnarch 
made a vow to build a temple to Uve Lord, and ta 
approve himself the true shepherd and'fatlier of Jbis 
subjects, when, at the sight pf the angel whose Awprd. 
spread pestilence and devastation^ he prayed Jo 
God tu have mercy on his people. At Bethlehem 
was born the prince 2^rub«bel a descejidant of Da- 
Vid, \vho was thetypetof that rul^cand sjiepherd* 
around whom Israel, vf^h at a f/ati^r^ period'tQ.asseiU" 
ble, and to enjoy happiness under hi^.govi^nment. 
X^astly in this place appeared the son of God, who 
by his birth laid th^ foundation of. tha.t .s^lvftion 
which, as the Redeemer^ n^anKind, l)^re$plxed.t», 
purchase for the whole world,, Tji roughs bis event, 
this insignificant &pot,h^s become.a most jpteresting 
place for the whole hujnau race ; .the> .njOsfc , obscure 
village has often given bi|tJi to a maa who^ by his 
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wisdom^ his integrity or heroism has proved a bles- 
sing to whole kingdoms. 

It is now our duty so to live in our cities, villages^ 
and hamlets, tbattheobject for whith Christ was bom 
may be accomplished in. us. Real pfet}' would cer- 
tainly make a more rapid progress in the world, rf in 
every place in which we dwell, we w6re to endea- 
vor to give proofs of virttie, faith, patience, indus- 
try and integrity. If our cities exhibited more nu- 
merous patterns of probity, their iiiHaen'ce would 
extend to the Inhabitants of the country ; so that 
the smallest vifluge would not be i^ithout a pu'^ibei' 
of families, distinguished, like Joseph Dnd Mdr'yl 
for piety, and uprightness, and respectable ^ven" 
amidst the lowest indigence and the greatest^rtbscu- 
rity. On sucba'place and its inhabitants the Al- 
mighty would' shower his blessings, and after a few 
generations, we Hit ght expect that a people WQuld 
arise, fearing God, and walking conformably Vith 
hiscommdndnienti. . 

He who has traversed every region of the globe, 
who has visited the rfcidehces of kings, where every 
species of iniquity is practised, has abundant cause 
to be thankful to God; when he at length discovers 
some small town or village, where in a peaceful cdf, 
surrounded by well-disposed neighbors, he can de* 
Vote himself ' ehtlrefj;- to the service of his maker, 
and the benefit of his fellow-creatures, and thus en- 
sure the enjoyment of true content and happin^'ss.* 
He will not regrbt other places more magnificent 
but more vicious; more extensive, but more con- 
taminated with guilt; more opulent but more un- 
godly. He will prefer the obscure retreat wher^^' 
free from the pangs of remorse, his days glide away 
in uninterrupted peace and satisfaction. 
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«F TUB CABK WHICH OOD TAKES OF MEN, VRO» fllC 

I'ERIOD OP TRVlRBIlkTII. 

HOW many.things did I stand in need of at the 
period of my ,birth t With pain and not without hu- 
man assistance I came into the world ; and it was a 
wonder that 1 was born with a sound constitution^ 
and free from bodily infirmity. But after I was 
brought into the worid^ I shoufd certainly have 
either perished immediately, or have grown up 
like a beast, had not food been provided to sup- 
port and clothes to cover me, had there pot been 
irieQ to take care of me and to attend me, or rather 
it was thou, the general father of all creatures, who 
in mercy deignedst to make a provision for me. 

It was thou who tookst care of me while I was J^et 
In my mother's womb, and human art and skilly 
couTd h^ye afforded me no assistance. Thou gavest 
me flesh and bones ; thou knittedst my members 
together, and determinedst thek relative propor- 
tions. Thou presciibest to tlie veins the course they 

^wereto take, and replenishedst theixi with the yi** 
tal fluid. Thou createdst the skin with which this 
whole living fabric is covered. Thou developedst 
all these from a shapeless mass, which thine omnlf 
potence had fashioned. Thou combinedst witk 
thrs mortal part an intelligent and rational spirit 
and thus didst thou form a creature worthy of being 
an image of thyself. This same Providence which 
■watched over me with such paternal care at^the very 
<omm'encement of my existence has never forsakeo 
<ne for a single moment. It accompanied me into 

' the world, and on my entrance into life assigned 
me the most tender and faithful friendsj who r«ceiyT 

1 
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ed nic with the utmost alTectU)!!, and sparcd'no pains 
to promote my well-being. These falthiul friends 
vere my parents. Plow miserable should I have 
been, hads^ not thou, O my Creator, implanted in 
their hearts an attachment so disinterested ! But 
even this attajchment would have been of ^iittle ser- 
vice to me, had ray parents been destitute of the^ 
means of asslstTng and providing for me. It would 
only have been a source of the greater grief and 
anxiety, the less they were able to supply my want*. 
Thou hast therefore taken, care, O my God, that 
my parents should be furnished in due time with 
all the necessaries which I stood in need of ever 
since the period of my birth. 

But thy Providence, O my fatlier, did still more 
for me when I canie into the world. At that early 
period of my existence, thou laidst the fouqdao 
tion of all the future events of my life. Helpless 
creature that I was, { neither did nor couW knonT 
what was to be roy «lesttny,buttotbee my omniscient 
Creator every thing was perfectly known. To thy 
view my whole 1i^ was exposed ; thou beheldst ail 
the contingent and future events that should hap^ 
pen to me, togctjie^ with all their consetjuences 
and relftticlnt. Thou knewest " what would be the 
best for me, and thou determinedst ray lot accord- 
- ifigly; at the same time contrivijig the means of 
conferring upon me every possible ben^efit consistent 
with/it. Those thou hast regulated as well as my 
lot in general. At the very hour of my birth, the 
causes which were to have an influence over my 
happiness, already existed, aifd began even then 
to operate conformably with thy views. How great 
aportiofrof my felicity depended on the parents, 
ifeho gave me life, on their way of thinking, their 
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condition^ fheir fortune and donneclious ! How pojjr:- 
jerfiil must have been the influence of the education 
which I received in my youth, pf the examples givejpi 
by iriy acquaintances and dtUers, the opportuoitlef 
-which I fortunately enjoyed for exercising my facul- 
ties and displaying my talents, on the bappinesff 
of my life! And all this, O myGpdahd Father 
was the wofk of thy Wisdom and' goodness. How"* 
toxA^ \ Cb use my parents and determine their fortune 
and condition before I was bom ? How little depend" 
td on myself or my parents apd friends iu the choice 
of teachers and companions; howevergreat their care 
and pru device ih this parttcpular nii^ht have been, 
they could not have made an advaatageoHs seLecr 
Son for me, bad not drcamstances contributed t^ 
that end* And by whom were these produced but 
by thy Providence, . O my heareftly father } As 
|bot| hast watched over my happiness, so also tllou 
hast directed with the same carft «veby untoward 
e^yent. Thou }ui6t foreseefi ^ncl? weighed them all, 
and dispensed them for wise and salutary vends* 
't'hou p^e^aredst them l^t my birth ; thou ksewest 
€V«li then how fkr.aflSiction wOutd j|)e iseful toinc, 
il^m whatcatidcis it shoulcj^ proceed; aitd at what time 
vbelroperseitbn ought to commencie in'iordcfrfe^rovit 
t&emore beheiBoial. All these causes were prbdtrced| 
by thee in dtfe season, and abtdd for sonnf^ time iti 
secret. Atkn^h when they were.fuliy dev^lopedj 
Itliacovered that adversity Was necessary for . my 
true happiness. But it woujid not have prpduceJ 
such salutary effects, without :the poncrffr^nce of 
various causes, which ^vere Ipng before 'op!$ifatin$ 
remotely, though unknown to rtfe. Sucli h^ve been 
the dtspessations of thj sq|>reme Wisdom and goo^; 
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new, 'wbicfe Kave turiied ^11 the events of myjife 
to my advantage. 

These considerations mtwt naturally fill my $oul 
with confidence and tranquillity. Can any thing 
'be more consolatol-y than the conviction, that I am 
under the care of an invisible being, infinitely 
bountiful, wise and powerful, who watched over 
me wheii'l was still in my mother*s le^omb; 
who even then deterniined and provided all thiit t 
should have occaision for throughout my vvhof^ fife i 
who numbers all my days, and has appointed for 
them a term which no human power is able, to alter'; 
ajid "who, at the moment of my birth, prepar** 
ed' srtl that was necessary for my temporal and eter- 
nal felieity ? Can any happiness ^?cceed that which 
is grounded on this conviction ?. 
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\it\xxy person dies precisely at the time which God 
in his infinite wisdom has been pleased to appoint. 
As tJie period of our birth is fi^ed^ so also is that of 
q^ur deafh ; Ijut the term pf, our life is pot subject to 
a. necessary and immutable fatality ; for no such 
thii)g exists. Every circum^tapce that occurs ihight 
liappen[ sooner or later, or even not at all. The 
nian.who expired to da}', might possibly have died 
earljer or lived longer, God has not numbered the 
days of any individual by an unalterable decree, 
witf)Q|at regard to the circumstances in which that 
indiyiidual may be placed. He is a wise God, who 
does nothing without motives ,>vorthy of suprenie in^ 
t'elligence. ' He must^ therefore^ have had just 
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reasons for decreeing that a person should leave. the 
World at one particular time rather-than at another.* 
But though the term of bumaa life is not affected by 
any immutable necessity or fatality, it is not the ieg^ 
Certain and can never be really changed/ ' 

Whenevier a man dies, his death must always be? 
ctecasioned by certain natural causes, whose opera- 
tion, however, may be suspended' by the divine 
power. One. person is- carried off by a mortal dis^ 
^ase, another by a sudden accident; this pushes 
by fire, fhat by watcT. A.H these causes, God, in 
nis omniscience, has foreseen, and he has not re- 
mained an indiiferent spectator, but he has ex- 
amined them all with care, compared them with hi% 
designs, and in his wisdom duly weighed their pro« 
priety. If he approv,esthem, his d'^vjne will dej-i 
Cj'ees that the indivlduarshall die at a cettain time 
by some particular accident or contingency. This 
decree can neither be revoked nor impeded ; for tW 
«ame reasons which he may now have foi* removlni^ 
a perspn out of th« world were known to him ff6m atl 
eternity, and had then just the sai,ne weigtit with 
him §9 th^y have at thfe present inoment. What 
then is capable of inducing him to alter' his de« 
erees? ' 

ft may, however, happen, Ihat God, foreseeing 
the causes of the death of a particular ?ndlvidiial, 
h^s not appr<)ved of them. In this case he must at 
least have determined to permit them ; otherwise; 
these causes could not have existed, and the indivi- 
dual would not have died. If he has resolved fa 
permit these causes of death, it is of course his wilt 
that we should die at the time when these causes ex- 
ist. He miay, indeed, be disposed to grant us 
tong^r life ; for this also is a benefit which his good- 
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11685 is willing to dispense to all mankind. Though 
he inay not approve the causes of our death, still 
it is not consistent witli the decrees of his wisdom ta 
prevent them. He took a comprehensive view of 
the universe^ and discovered reasons for perrartting 
a person to die at a paiticular time, though the man** 
ner aftd circumstances of his death were not perfectly 
pleasing. His tvisdom found means to make thi» 
death subservient to a useful purpose, or he foresaw, 
that, under the existin^circumstanccs, a longer lift! 
would not be of ad vantage either to the person him- 
self or to the world in general ; or he perceived that 
his d eat f) could not be obviated without a totally 
ditfereut and new combination of tiling*, which 
would bave been inconsistent with the general plan 
of theworld».and have prevented mtich greater 
^oodYrom taki Off place, in awofd, though Cod 
may sometimes disapprove the causes of a person'0 
<leath, he bas always just reasons for pexniUtiag i(^. 
ix\A consequently for decreeing*at what time and ill 
'What.manner^aoh indivi^lual $hall die. 

These considerations are calculated to make U9 
regard death with becoming fortitude an4 |hous re* 
signation., The prio^sipal thipg tk^t rendec^ death * 
so formidable is qur uncertainty with respect to ^be 
tjime and manuer of Its coming. If we knew before* 
liand the time of its approach, a<nd the pains with 
^fcich it v?ould be attended, we should perhaps 
await its arrival with greater composure, and meet 
\i with less terror. >Jothing is more capably of rev 
lievjngus from this anxiety, thao the belief in ^. 
Providence which watches over us, and which, be- 
^re the foundation of the world, decreedthe time* 
and the manner of our. death. The tenn of our 
^es is appointed by Ged«, and Bone of 419 csw die 
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soQQer or later^ than the tiii^e which, the Almighty, 
in his infinite wis^m has judged the best for u^* 
\^n all-powerful Providence watches oyer our days, 
and lengthens or abridges them as it sees most coon 
ducive to their temporal and eternal, welfare, 
Ifi this persuasion we shall await death with tran«t. 
quillity and composure. We know not the time df 
his qoinipg; it behoves us therefore, as rational^* 
oreatiiresy to be continually ready to receive him,, 
Uut on this we are assured that he cai^not arrive, ti^' 
U pleases God that we should die. It is uncertain 
\inder what form he will coixie ; but we know ihsj^ 
we cannot die in any other manner than what our 
tbencficent father ^ho governs the world, judges 
ipost advantageous for ourselves and for those ^ho, 
belong to us. Strengthenefl by this conviction, let 
us cheerfully pursue our terrestrial, pflgrimage, pa* 
tieotly si^bmit^ing to all the dispensations of Provi- 
dence and shunning no danger to which t(ie per; 
formance of our duty may expo^ us» 
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MOTABILITT' OV TBitKBftfSIAL tHINOS. ':^ 

Ther« is nothing in the widely extended em pif]a^ 
of Nature but what is liable to ii^c^sant changes 
and variations of its essence and condition. Every^ 
thing is frail and perishable ; and no object, what* 
ever possesses such durability as to remain . coiir, 
tinually the same. The^most solid bodies are.. not 
40 impenetrable, and so compact as to Bid defiance; 
to the power of dissolution and destruction, /foff jj| 
atom is incessantly appearing under a different joj^ 
How many changes has my body underipnej, WV» 
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year it ha'sSusUin<»d d lo^ df Ws coftstittfett fam, 
sKid ^vei*y y^a> it hi$ r^cfeiv^d <he acctssiwfr iyf ne# 
<Jrtfe$ fwm th<* mlheral, vegetable aifrd dufmit km^* 
dc^hi^. Evei'y thing trpoh* e?lrth i? after^dtefy rrr- 
abasing ihd de<ifeasilig ihlj^ V^it^ tft^ dffifeHnc^ 
tHit fhrese ching^s dcJ riof take pTAte sb dp^diiy fh 
itfrte bodies as ifi olherg. Th^ fceivciily bodlH rfp.^ 
pealf the sani^ iiti ^hieh they wefe <5rst created, dnd 
^^rh^ps they afe the least changeable of all itiate^tft 
dbjects. Atterttive dbarervcrs of thie heavens h'i>^, 
rfiverthefess, noted Wre dl&rfppearaftte of cMitfii 
itdh i tbey ha^c remarked spofe ?n tlie Boil i^hicTi 
*fe Subject to vari^tienj, atid {JfOve ttiat to Idtnf- 
itiitV is not always in (he same state, fits T^otioa 
ilsor^ders tilth liable to' manifold chai!i^es^ and 
tftough he has neyer been ti^tfngafshed, yet hfe il^ 
6fteW obscured b*j^ fogs 'arid dfoudsand fevenby eter- 
nal revolutiorts. So much we know notwithsishid- 
ing the prodigious distance of hisbrb. Ho^many- 
changes not only of its interior structure but also 
«f itR external condition should we discover, had 
•we an opportunity of taking a nearer survey ! If 
the instability pf tierrestrial things is more apparent^ 
the reason is because they are closer to us. And 
libW^ fchaiigeable,' hd^ incoAstai^t i^ their ndture ! 
K^ry object appearithfe same as it was, but fh fact 
'i! is totally differerit. We dally b^ser^fe thltlgs as- 
ifthttiftg new fortris, Sbrtie gi-owing, bthets ditiiinish- 
TA^, aftd^hfeistenlrfg t6 deca^. 
• i5f 'this the ye£ii-tfrl)!cti iti two days, tfrlll tei-ml- 
ijarte, dtforch ifiCOntestat)te evidehce. If 1 toitflnfe 
i'WiflftoIhe small cirfcfe in Which' I miive,lid>;^ iiuih^ 
nffey.were the fclianges tftat t have tvitnessed. Many 
tff'^Hiose w\K>th I had knoWn fbr years ar^ no mbfe; 
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RMnjf whQiR 1 have seeii rolling ia weakb,«re plm^ 
cd uito iDcfigeixceor reduced fco' ^ »tate of jm«4.wpri- 
jty. And when 1 turn my attention to niygelf how* 
maoy changes kare, diirms^ t^ (mseot year, taken 
place in my condition ! i feel t^at my health and 
Jpirit^^ have declined, and am sensible of suc)^ alte- 
rations as warn me Of the ap^o^h of that awful 
fdbAHgtg which 4eath wilt; finaily accom^i^h. Aiid 
)iow many ch^ges.may yet occur ift the twp d^9 
/Qf thlfyeariwhich are yet to ooine, , 1 may be r^ 
diip?d to. poverty « I may be aiQicted with diseas^ 
.1 laay cpsperlence th^ perl$4y pf those whom I a^^;- 
.c^Hiiited my friends^ or i, may even be rem9ved 
during this interval into eternity. At least I am 
not c^rta^n that circumstances will not occur> whlcii 
it is now impossible for me to foresee or to conceiye. 
Rejections like these .would infaUibly render 41141 
dejected or perhaps plunge im Mto dei^air, vt^K [i 
not for the consolation which religion aifords, Ke* 
I^ioa conducts me to thee, who art the only imm.i|« 
table a^d eternal belag^ and whose nature is i|<^ 
susceptible of change or varlatlop. Thou^ ifi^ 
changeable Being, wilt alwaya be ;what thou. «r( ; 
tiiy loving kindness will .therefore, accompai^^ 
me for ever, and thy justice will end^tre to all el^r* 
nity. Let this trutli be ever present to my n^ia4^ 
^nd soothe me under the tribulations resulting frotii 
tjie vicissitudes of this mortal life. Thanksbe toj^b^ 
that the changes of ages, years and days, bring ip» 
nearer to thee, the immutable God» and to th^ 
^wprld in whiqb neither chaises nor rev^iU«ons shall 
take piace» I will subvuit then, with resigaatioii tp 
all vicissitudes, and. place impliat eoiUidffi^ce i\\ thy 
invariable g^aew» My soul sIkiU rejoice in tli^^j, 
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O thou ttnchangeabte Beitig> vrboart my rocky my 
lights my hope and my^cooGolatkm. 
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HETBOaPECT OP LIFE, 

The approaching termioation of tfaeyearleadd 
metotnal^e'Some reflections, vhich do not always 
engage so much of my attention as they ought. In 
order-that I may feel the more sensibfy the brevity 
of life, I will now calculate the number of day» 
which I have spent to a truly good and useful pui^ 
pose^ though 1 fear that the result will cover me 
\rith shame and confusion. ^ 

I first recollect those days which I had it not itt 
my power to disposeof asl please. How many 
hoori, during the {>ast year, have I been obliged 
to spend in eating, drinking, sleeping, in atten- 
tions required by my body- and in providing for its^ 
wants ! . How many have I been forced to pass iiv 
oocupations almost wholly unprofitable for me, that 
18, for my immortal soul ; for instance, in necessary 
JQumies, in disagreeable companies, in tong and fa-* 
tiguing entertainments! How many hours have 
been spent in uncertainty and consequently inac- 
tion ; in the investigation of abstruse qnebtions and 
subjects ; Jn the formation of important resolutions 
which require a mature consideration of the reasons 
for and agStinst them, or in the expectation of cer*^ 
tain promised goods ! How many days have T beepr 
under the necessity of employing in preparatioft 
for certain waytf of life or individual occupations, 
and which alone m^e up a great portion -of the 
year I When I take a rapid* survey jof all these d^s 
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and ai the same tiiue recollect th^t tbev have beeiv 
almost wholly lost for mir, thatis^ for my itn mortal 
soul, which dwells in this perishable habitation of 
clay, u hat shall! find left, after «o large a deduc- 
tion for the period of real and ctfective life? It is 
evident that out of three hnndred and sixty-five 
days scarcely fifty remiin of which I can say that 
they are mme, and that lean employ them in assur* 
ing the important interests of my soulaud ia the* 
acqiiisitloo of everlasting felicity. 

Yet, how is this small remnant of my days m. 
general diminished before I am aware by nvy -owiv. 
weakness or crtminalty ! How many of thif pasl^^ 
rhiys have I devoted to sin and vice; O mercii-ui: 
God ! how humiliating is tkis reflection ! N<Krh<ilg* 
but the blessed doctrin« of the merits of thy toUp 
could prevent it from ovecwhelming me with :dt*.> 
spftir. How many hours wJiich thy pi^ternal kM^.> 
allotted me to be^ employed la securing myitftrcaal^: 
welfare, have I wasted with -tfuch; scimdiiDus 4is^' 
lionestyi with such black higratitude, i» a totoV^ 
alienation fix>m thee, the best, the m<tet leaden' #£4 
fathers !— wasted, in vanity, idleness^ diwtj^ti^n^i 
ia the indulgence of unchaste desires, • of tfiHry^, 
jealousy, slander, and other vices of a heart dastin. 
tiite of love towards God and charity. to man, l» 
themolestation, confusion and injury of thy kiag**? 
doro ! Even since God amended my hd.vrt, and t^d * 
me into the path of christian virtue, how !m»i^y/< 
of my days have been spent in a total disregard of'- 
this virtue! For even -those who have made the 
greatest progress in rittue are not wholly exempt 
from manifold faults, distractions, ccildncss and 
indiiferenceof soul> doubts and perplexities, want 
of charity, chastity, and other virtues, the effects 
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of the present disorders and frailty of our body, of 
the weakness of our understanding, and of the 
power of our sinful desires strengthened by the bad ' 
habits which we formerty contracted. By all these • 
my virtue and njy happiness have not only been re- 
tarded in their growth, but more or less weakened 
and diminished. Besides, with what rapidity does 
this portion of life pass, or rather fly away*! A 
year is gone before I am aware— and a year is a good 
deal to a man the hours of whose real and effectiFe 
life may be so easily calculated—: before I am aware 
a year Is irrecoverably gone! I shoukUnot wish tor 
recal this* year, either in the whole or in part, if I 
had employed it for the salvation or my souL But, 
' now that I see how far I have been from living in a 
nttTihcV conformable with n^y destination, I copld.: 
•wish the return of at least that portion of thcyear^ . 
\^{ch I am conscious of having misapplied, v, But 
valti is that wisii. This year together with all th© 
g^dd and 'bad actioiis by which it is marked, ^ is en« . 
g\61^hed irt the ocean of pternity. How then can 
ilfeVer return t-- Most merciful father, with whom 
I am'recondled by Jesus Chri8t,let not the past year 
fin me with anguish and remorse,' when extended 
0:1 the bed of death, neither let it appear in judg* 
m^nt against me in eternity I Let the hurriberless 
trdh^ressfons which 1 have committed be blotted 
out, ailid let this inisspent year be forgiven in the 
hour of death, injudgment and in eternity, . 
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Hymn of Praise for the Conclusion of the Year. . 
^ DECEMBER 3U 

UYMW of. F RAISE rOft TUM C0NCX.VSI9N Of TBB TKAR; 

Tkoxj, O Lord art the God of time and also of 
eternity. I will attune a joyful song to thy praise^ 
and celebrate thy holy name. Another year is fled^ 
and to what, O my God, but to thy grace an4 
riiercV do I owe the continuation of my life I 

Receive ihy adoration, thou Being eternal and 
ininiutable, whose nature is incapable of change. 
We ite born and we die, we flourish and we fad^.. 
Thou alone remainest unchangeable; thqu alone 
wast, art and shalt be from eternity to eternity. 
• Thy mercy eadureth for ever, and thy loving 
kindness is each morning renewed to shower bless-, 
ings upon us. There is not a single moment of jtny 
life but what is marked by thy favors. 
In the past year also thou hast conducted me with 
paternal tenderness ; and when my heart was a prey 
to care and sorrow, thou preparedst for me relief 
and consolation. I praise thee with' all my soul, O 
my God, and anew resign myself to the guidance 
of thine unerring wisdom. 

Purdon the numberless sins which I have com- 
mitted in the days that are passed, and continue to 
afford me thy paternal support. Let me live con- 
tent in the enjoyment of thy grace, and teach mc 
in all things to do what is well pleasing unto thee. 

Give me new strength and a sincere desire to walk 
uprightly before thee; and let integrity be the 
principle of all my transactions with my fellow 
creatures. Let thy spirit wean my affections from 
the worlds and fix them upon tbee^ O thou supreme 
good ! 
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The world is perishable. Let this consideration 
induce me to shun its pleasures, and teach my 
heart to asphre to nobler joys. I know that I am 
allied to the angels, ^od that heaven is roy patri- 
mony. Grant then, O Lord, that to this point my 
wishes may be continually tending. 

O teach me thyself how to make the most profit*^ 
able use of my time, and to walk with holy circttm- 
^pectioii in the path that leads to everiasting Hfe ! 
Deign to alleviate the burdens inseparably ^tU^hr 
ed to humanity, ^ill.wUh thee (^alLeik^y fdicit/ 
that knows no interruption ! 
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()!hace, rf flections on that amusement, 195. 

Christ reflectionton hit birth, 968} on tho place of hisk- 

birth 27«. 
Clothing, gratitude for it, 826. 
Cold, its gradual increase, 175. 

• Colibri, beauty of that bird, 231. , 

Contentment, motives- for, 19^ 
Com, reflections tm, ff • 
C^ranci^ thoir migratioiiib 41. . . . 

y«i, IT. ^ S c I . 
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INDEX. 

I)q^ilM» bis ehvteler aiHt^weti fO$« 

Dfeams, tboaghtt on thenir 1S9. ■ 

Pu^s, wild, tlieix *nugntiuii8,.41. 

Puhamel, cucumi nsfwriMent mAiJby Um on « clii«kop» ti. 

Earth, different species i^i||-y; i|9 properties as an ^1^ 

meat; 245. * . .- 

Carth, the, of its atoMaspheie/r 51. 
Eleaents, the, reflections on them, f 4f . 
Elaphaot, brief description of tbat anbnal, i$% 
Elk, thc^ observa|ipps on, 131* 
EVils, appdMnt, oHtii ph>v« tea? benetlh, f 1^. 

Yeelin^, sense of, lit. 

Fife, its e4{9ts« «. 

y o r es ts , follactions oa thow^ Mi. 

IWt«lto«i events^ reflections oft tho<» iil Mt ii •M>mf^w$iKkA 

»f' ••• 

Globe, the, it9 accidental DCiiHliltNMbStAi^ ' 

Qod, hy mn of prttSy to Uhh % ; bw gilFO^Pi»CyiiL>w^ w» j t y pa tft c, 
to natnral eirents, 18; of his particular providence, 78 ; 
bis magniileencc n lh« ifM$ of ereaHoii', fl^$, h||i|nw«r'3 
and providence, 100; wisdom d»pl»ye<^l|(if.^i«iift»,tho.- 
connection of. the difieirorit p^rts of,lialof<vJ<|t^;: d j futi tl pj . ?> 
^ bMpOwev in small tbingsy ITl ; of bis gjMoloaal^ lii4| i ^ 
mtefol recollection of bis bloyiiigii, 194. 

Oofberry^ M. bis aceoont of a prodiiglbus tioe, 4tk notow^ -- 

Oom-troest tboir ptodigibtts siaeji<4,'K 

HAi& Hi^r^ni^mi^ptifin o«it> XfK^. 

Hare, sagacity of that animal, 2()#. 

Hfmrir tl^ ii» 9lr«o^a« iMid a«tim ^kiOMf ib«4 €l» 

Horse, his utility lo aifiii, 74, 
Hymnof praise, lot, 196. SS7. 

Inertion^i^i|^4if»,JPft,, •. . 

Lw«^ of trff^ (ft9Jr(^L % ^^m^W^^^mA^- 
LoDsters, carious particumrs, respecting them, IS^v 
Life, human, of the period of .^i^ lw^2l«> tttiq^lfi^^ 
of it, 284v 

Mankind, of its^ orighsu 197^. 
lfarroot> particulars- conceming' H^iBi. 
Men, their wants, 94; of the care w^ieb Go^ take* of 
then from the period of their bto 9^5; . 

Halve, beruMsbaaitibk ifchta, «1 ; of the gridatioba In ' 
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lAce of ^)i Kof ^K0Q|t3 in t^ ^viuM pm^Hf^nutm^ HI ; 

her order and tegularity; 161 ; transformations In her ' 

«4rk:g^'t68 > lUttitff^ a school tw tAtJ )n^C> 9f ?i: • ^ ■' ' ' 
Navigation, reflections on, 67 5 mc^e. d^QB^rou^ ia fom^v - 

times than ht p»esent, 71 ; beti«i^f dttnyednfw it^r^L ' 
NerveMheir use, 12^, . '■ ■ ^ ^ 

NSght, its inconv^nifinfji^, It^^ , ' '; ' :. '* ' .' ., ^ 

Os»tiU»,]ib.attfityt«^'BMMi/V«i .' 

Fetrifactions, observations on, 24. 

Planets^ of the inflnence ascrjfb^ Hi tjlijBilih i^r ' 
Plants, reflections on s|wl|i^Apufisb,i«w)l>$«ll« 91^ . - 
Polypus, its singular prop^f|(<^ 4«4 - -^ ' 

Prnentimente, xcflectiooB on, 98. - ^ 

Quails, their migrations, 40. 

R^in-^eei', particulars respecting that aniiilbl, Hu . , 

Resurrection, the calculation i-ei»pectiDg ir, 874. . . , . ' 

Sabl«,ibe, esteemed for its ftw, 151. : ; - ?. 1 

Salt, its properties and tises, 145. '- 

Seitm, a tree of Congo, account of it, 44; note^ - ^ 

Sbeap, their utility, «05. -r. 

Ships, their ingenious constrocliott atid cstoiib|iiQg weiglktS 
68. ■ ' 

Ble^p, of certain animak in wtaie^ 160.' J 

Snow/ reflections oa i^, 1^^;^ ^^f^^r^pi^ «»d ^fftt^n^ • 

Springs, their or^^m, I4T. * ' «• ' " 
Stars, of the iniSuence ascribed to them, $5^. . "I 

Storms, their utility, 184. li 

Summer, reflections on its conclusion) t4; reflections on the ' 

past summer, 112 : recollection of its pleavures^ 1S6.. - i 
Snn, the centre of the universe, 1.53 j his apparent motion,. 

154 ; his rays applied to <mlinarj purposes, 80t y note*' 

his action upon the earth, 246. 
SWftBows, their migrations^ 40, 41; 

Taste, of the organs of that seiis^, iJu 

Temperature, i|s yarifsty in ^liferent cliigiitejb -17. 

Terrestrial things, their' miitlabiH^y, 281^ * 

Time, t»l' its division, 81 .' ' 

Tongue, the, description of It, 15; • 

©04^th, remufcablc ckcttmHaa^e ia its Kmcttve^ ^^ nel^.^ ;, 



INDEX. 

Tren» Ttrietj ot tlwm, 43 ; prodigiow sbe of certaift spe- 
cies, 44; theif* great namber aiid diversity, 119. 

UiuTene, tlie, sy9(«iD of« 153. 

Water, its properties, 24S. . , 

Wilads; their diversttjvlW. 

Wine, its ben^ial eflfcts, 36 ; reflections on its adultera- 
tion, 37 ; and <m its immoderate ase, ibid, 

MTiDter of nortbem regions, refleetioBsoa it, 165; evhort»- 
tion to remember the indigent in that season, 212; re- 
fl««{ioni ^n it* raraget, 23t ; ita benefits^ 838 ; its «o]4 
rains, 249. 

JHIToods, reflections ontlktm, 119. 

World, tbe, yefl«ctl«os ed its age, 197, 

WonBt> multiplied bj cutting, )S. 
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